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PEEFATOEY NOTE. 


This book miglit be dedicated to the memory of 
Canon Moseley, sometime Inspector of Training 
Colleges. His reports, with tbeir generous appre- 
ciation of the teacher’s difficulties, their high ideal 
of his office, and their earnest advocacy of the 
principles that should direct, and of the spirit 
that should animate his work, were some of my 
best helps after my adoption of teaching as a pro- 
fession. To his advice and encouragement this 
book owed its origin. Since then, it has been a 
growth. It is mainly an abstract of lectures given 
to the students of the Cheltenham Training Colleges 
during upwards of thirty years. In preparing these 
lectures, all sources at command were consulted, 
and were pointed out at the time. In this edition, 
many of these have been indicated in the index. 
If any fancy that some others might have been 
inserted, the answer is, that probably these quoted 
from me ; as several have done me the honour to 
appropriate, not only extracts, but whole chapters, 
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as well as articles contributed anonymously to 
educational serials. My thanks are tendered to 
professors of education in this country, the United 
States, the Dominion, Australia, New Zealand, 
Africa, and India for its use as a text-book in col- 
leges ; and to School Boards for its adoption for 
their pupil teachers. Grateful for the success of 
former editions, the present one has been recast 
and enlarged ; and it is now sent forth with the 
hope, that in its present form it will afford greater 
help to young teachers in their preparation for 
their important work. 

CHEIiTENHAM, 

Jcmmry 1882. 
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SCHOOL EDUCATION: 

ITS AIMS AND PBIKCIPLES. 


PART L~THE CHILD UD THE SCHOOL. 


CHAPTEB I. 
INTRODXrCTIOK, 

1. General View. — Education aims to bring out and 
train up, in due time and at the proper seasons, all that 
constitutes man. To develop his powers, to place within 
his reach all that others have accomplished, to rouse him 
to vigorous and continued effort in behalf of his own per- 
sonal improvement, to aid him to form habits which will 
render him a valuable member of society, and to excite 
him to employ his energies in behalf of social progress 
and national welfare ; this, and much more than this, lies 
within the province of education. In the child there is a 
temple in ruins, which it is the aim of education to re- 
model in all its pristine beauty. In his mind there is the 
image of Deity defaced ; and education, as an instrwnentf 
is to be employed to restore it in aU its lineaments and fair 
proportions. Hence, in its most comprehensive scope, it 
embraces both time and eternity. But as it relates to the 
schoolroom, it chiefly includes the development of those 
powers, and the formation of such habits as will fit him 
for the discharge of social, relative, and national duties. 
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Til© development and culture of the mind con- 
stitute an important part of this work. For this object the 
plastic nature of children is entrusted to our care^ in which 
marvellous faculties and affections lie hidden and un- 
developed. The minds of children are capable of an 
expansion and growth which would fit them for noble 
pursuits and extensive usefulness ; but if they are uncul- 
tivated, their condition rises little above that of the brute, 
and existence remains a blank. They are placed m the 
midst of a scene containing a thousand sources of the most 
exquisite delight, which will be opened or sealed to them 
as the eye of their mind is hghted by intelligence or glazed 
by ignorance. There is nothing within the range of 
science which they may not make their own— no level 
which the most gifted minds have reached to which they 
may not attain. But success or failure, progress or retro- 
gression, depends mainly on the culture they receive at 
the hands of their educators. 

The formation of right habits by those committed 
to him is another part of the educator’s duty. They will 
form habits which will be the charm or the curse of the 
social circle, which will make them instruments of good 
or evil to their fellow-men, and blessings or pests to their 
country, and whose results will extend into another life. 
What sort of habits they shall form depends to a certain 
extent on their teachers. “ They,” says Mr. Symons, “ are 
moulding the character of the generations among which 
we and our children are to live, and by which our highest 
interests here must be determined.” To a certain extent 
this is true, hut not entirely. The teacher is only one of 
many who are thus moulding the character of the youth of 
our nation. Other influences besides his surround them ; 
amongst these stand prominent the influences of home and 
those of the streets — influences which are sometimes 
powerful enough to neutralize all that the teacher can 
exert. 

2. Educatioii a process and a result.— In its 
ordinary use, the term education expresses a process and a 
result. As a process, it comprises all the means used to 
develop and cmtivate the powers of human nature, and all 
the influences which help to form the character. As a 
result, it expresses the effect of these agencies on the 
individual. Such effect is threefold ; it brings him to 
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use Ms faculties ; it gives him the command of them ; and it 
implants principles to guide him in their use. Hence it 
appears that the process of education is carried on hy a 
combined agency. There is action from without and action 
from within. This combined action implies in the subject 
of education the existence of powers and capacities which 
require to have something presented to them to stimulate, 
direct, and feed them, buc which have in themselves an 
innate activity — a tendency to work, and to seek material 
on which to act. So that education consists, on the one 
hand, in supplying objects, stimuli, and guidance to these 
powers, and in securing the best conditions for their 
development and use ; and, on the other, in the co-opera- 
tion of the individual himself with these agencies. 

3. Education proceeds by law.— The education of 
a child aims to bring into activity its various powers, to give 
them right direction, and to place them under his control. 
Such education does not add to the powers of human 
nature, nor can it alter the order in which they are deve- 
loped ; but it makes use of certain means to bring these 
powers to a state of perfection and a capacity for use, 
which otherwise would not have been attained. Thus it 
has a sort of creative energy, inasmuch as it brings into 
action what would remain dormant, manifests what was 
latent, and communicates what was unknown. But all 
this can proceed only in accordance with the laws of its 
nature. As in lower spheres, the educator is under the 
dominion of law. A worker in metal gives to his material 
a form and fits it for use hy skilfully availing himself of 
its properties, and would altogether fail if the properties 
were different. Bor instance, the most skilled artisan 
would fail to make a good razor out of a piece of hone. 
Just so must the educator regulate his work by the laws 
of the child’s being : nor must he dream of success, but by 
availing himself of them. Could a chemist succeed who 
was regardless of chemical laws ? 
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CHAPTEE II. 

THE CHILD. 

1. The Infant and the youth.— The child who 
enters an infants’ school at the age of three has in germ all 
the powers of the youth who leaves school at the age of 
fourteen. The child has certain organs, but the youth has 
no more. Yet what a contrast 1 What a change has 
taken place in the interval ! In what does it consist 1 
The youth has control of his organs, and skill in their use. 
His eyes and other senses serve him, his hands execute 
his wishes, and his mind can go through a thousand opera- 
tions which are simply impossible to the child. Let us 
consider how this has been brought about, so that our 
work may not be fitful or haphazard, but may proceed 
according to natural laws, and with the hopeful certainty 
that our aims may be secured. 

2. WTiat a Child is.— Let as first glance at tbe con- 
scious life of a child — ^the conscious life in distinction from 
those processes by which the material fabric is changed, re- 
paired and preserved. The child, growing into the boy or 
girl, presents itself under several aspects. It exhibits 
Various phases of feeling, inteUigence, and will. It uses 
its senses — eyes, ears, lips, and fingers. It is ever in action, 
never at one stay. It walks, runs, jumps, dances, climbs, 
and, when it has the chance, slides or skates. It talks, 
laughs, shouts, and indulges in frolic and fun. It enters 
with zest into games, and delights in doing things which 
require invention, or skill, or which gratify its undying 
curiosity. And it stores up in its mind' material, on which 
it is ever at woi-k, arranging, combining, or evolving new 
forms. These are a few of the all but infinite manifesta- 
tions of child life. 

3. Mental and Material Eorees-— When we ask 
how these phenomena are brought about we are met at once 
by the fact that there are two forces present in them, a 
mental and a material. The hoy is made up of body and 
mind ; and it behoves us to inquire into the relation 
between the two, and to separate and examine as far as 
we can those which belong to each, and to learn how they 
act and react the one on the other. 
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4, Mind and Brain.—These states and activities 
are brought about by the agency of the brain and nervous 
system. How the brain and mind are united we do not 
know, but we do know that their relations are so intimate 
and their actions so blended, that it is sometimes difficult 
to allot their respective parts in what are termed mental 
phenomena. Often terms are used of the brain which are 
only applicable to the mind. But this must not be taken 
for more than it is. For it is a common thing to attribute 
to the instrument what is only true of the agent ; as 
when we praise the pen of a Dickens, or the chisel of a 
Canova. For nothing is so clear that states of conscious- 
ness, and the conditions indicated by such sentences as, 
I will, I ought, and I can, show that mind is essentially 
distinct from matter. 

The brain and nervous system are placed as it were 
between the mind and the external world. They form the 
instrument by which the mind obtains its knowledge of 
things outside itself, and by which it acts on material 
things. All that is in the world would remain unknown 
to us, and all that we can do on external things by action 
or experiment would be impossible if it did not exist. 

These relations should be studied and understood. Here 
are three things. First we have the material universe, 
with its phenomena, arrangements, and forces ; then we 
have the mind, capable of knowing these phenomena, and 
of usiiig these forces ; and lastly we have an intermediate 
instrument, by which the two, the world and mind, are 
brought face to face with each other. The universe, with 
its wondrous mechanism and powers, would be as though 
it were not, if mind did not exist to know it and to use 
it ; and this knowledge and use would be impossible to 
man but for that exquisite apparatus, the cerebro-spinal 
system. Consider for a moment what would be the con- 
dition of a child born blind, deaf, and without the sense 
of smell, taste, and touch. knowledge could it have 

of the outer wni'ld 1 On the other hand, suppose a child 
to possess all the organs of sense, hut to be destitute of 
motor nerves. How could it act or talk ? 

The connection between the brain and the mind is 
illustrated by such facts as the following. First, impres- 
sions by external agents, as light on the eye, are often 
followed by states of consciousness termed sensations. In 
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tMs case, the light is simply a force which, acting on 
nerves, is converted into nerve force, probably by chemical 
action. Then again this nerve force is transmitted by 
molecular movement to the sensorium, where it gives rise 
to a conscious or mental sense. So of other impressions 
by physical agents. Second, we find that a mental state, 
as an idea or a desire, leads to a volition, which is followed 
by a movement. For instance, fear of “ catching a cold ” 
may lead me to shut a window near me. In this case a 
mental action on the brain has generated nerve force 
therein, and this has been transmitted to the muscles by 
which the action was performed. Third, we find the 
mind recalling ideas, notions, and thoughts ; comparing 
them and forming judgments on them ; or engaging in 
processes of reasoning by their means. Here we have an 
action in the hrain itself, in which it recovers, revives, or 
sets up states similar to some which had formerly existed, and 
in which it produces new states, conditions, and results. 

Such facts as the above show that the bmin is not a 
mere servant or agent of the mind, but in our present 
state a necessary factor in the production of mental 
phenomena. It would be a mistake to regard the brain 
and nerves as an instrument on which the mind plays, as 
a man might on the strings of a harp. They play a more 
active part, and an essential one. They are material. 
Yet they are endowed with properties which enable them 
to receive, retain, recover, and use forms and forces neces- 
sary to the production of conscious life and movement. 

5. Automatic Action. — ^Many of the activities entering 
into the conscious life of the child are carried on by what 
is termed automatic action. The power which the brain 
and nerves have to receive, retain, and recover states, 
makes possible a large number of mental and physical 
phenomena in which the mind does not seem intentionally 
engaged- The control and direction of some of the bodily 
organs, as the legs, hands, and those of speech, have re- 
sulted in conditions in which certain actions may be com- 
menced, and then continued without any conscious 
ppervisionhy the mind. Again, actions go on in the brain 
itself of a like kind, such as ihe constant succession of 
states resulting in ideas and feelings similar to what have 
formerly existed. And this fact throws some light on 
most of the phenomena of memory, and other states of a 
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still more recondite character. In aU these cases we may 
recognise a mixture of mental and material forces and 
effects. 

Automatic actions are not aU of like degree. Some, like 
those termed mechanical, and those which are habitual, are 
of a more automatic character than others. These actions, 
or modes of action, were at first learned and practised with 
conscious intention ; but at length, when once established, 
are often commenced and continued without any conscious 
efforts. Standing erect, walking, sitting, and many 
manual actions are cases in point. Other actions are of a 
mixed character. There is much that is automatic, but 
they are often commenced of intention, and they may be 
checked, directed, or otherwise controlled by the will. 
These actions are altogether of mental origin, and they 
always proceed on lines previonsly laid down by the wiU. 
Speech is a case in point. At first the child’s efforts are at 
random and are attended by many failures ; but at length 
the brain, nerves, and muscles “grow to” the required 
conditions, and automatic speech is possible. Take two 
instances. In ordinary conversation the thought and the 
volition initiate the movement and control it ; but in the 
recitation of poetry, after the action has been intentionally 
begun, it may proceed while the mind is occupied with 
oth^er thoughts. Composition may furnish a similar case. 
The mind may be so occupied with the thought and its 
expression, as to bestow no attention on the penmanship, 
which may proceed antomatically. 

This tendency to take a set and to become automatic is 
so great, that it explains the fact that many children with 
much practice make no improvement in some of their 
acquirements — as in penmanship and reading — and 
further accounts for the permanent habits of adult 
life. The remedy with the child is to induce it to make 
conscious efforts to improve on his previous performances. 

6. The Mind’s Action.— The mind acts on the brain, 
and has power to direct and control all its activities. The 
first fact to be distinctly conceived is, that automatic 
states owe their origin to the mind, and automatic actions 
proceed on lines which it has laid down. The next step is 
to get a clear notion of the actions which go on in con- 
sequence of the action and reaction of the mind and brain 
on each other. We find, for instance, a constant succession 
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of ideas, thoughts, and feelings, without any conscious 
effort, but which proceeds according to well-ascertained 
laws. Advancing we find a sort of mixed action. The 
mind originates a course of thought, which as it proceeds 
is mingled with much that seems due to automatic action. 
A child solving an arithmetical problem is an illustration. 
Here the working out of its conditions and the elimination 
of anything not necessary are mental, while the calculations 
are automatic. These facts allowed, our next point is that 
altogether distinct from the physical organism we find 
a power to originate, direct, control, change, or suspend 
mental and physical states and operations. The power of 
attention, the power of choice, and the power of continu- 
ing or suspending its own operations demonstrate the 
existence of mind. 

7. Edueation a Complex Process.— The education 
of the child must recognise this combination of mental and 
material agencies in iii constitution. Much that the edu- 
cator aims to accomplish will find its expression in those 
physical states and actions which form so large a part of 
the daily life of the child and of the man. How necessary 
that this educative process should be of the right kind ! 
If it be not, conditions will be established which will im- 
pede the child’s progress, neutralize much that the teacher 
does, or altogether frustrate his efforts. How important, to 
' wit, must be the habits of brain, of mental working, of 
speech, and of manual actions to the progress of the child ! 
How disastrous to all that should mark the man, if the 
automatic current of ideas, thoughts, and feelings should 
be trivial, mean, or impure I 

Alongside of this automatic training must proceed those 
exercises which will call forth, train, and discipline the 
intellectual and moral powers. There must be no vain 
attempt to separate these. As a matter of fact it cannot 
be done. The quality of right or wrong is inseparable 
from every act of the intelligence. It is true that in the 
act itseK there may be no moral quality — as in adding a 
number of figures. But these acts are always associated 
with other things, feelings, or claims, which give to 
them the aspect of duty. But the goal of the educator is 
that development of the conscience, and that culture of the 
wiU, which will make the youth the director of his own 
conduct. 
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CHAPTEE III. 

GENEEAL PEINCIPLES. 

1. Development,— Man is a being of various povers 
and faculties, physical and mentaL The man is allied to a 
physical nature, through whichhe receives all his impressions 
of the external world, and through which alone he acts in all 
his relations. This it is that renders necessary a gradual 
unfolding of his faculties. His rel ations to external nature, 
to his feUow-men, and to God, all imply that time and cir- 
cumstances are required before he can come to the full 
possession of his faculties or to the complete performance 
of his duties, (a) Human powers require the presence of 
suitable circumstances to bring them into play. Their 
existence is to be made manifest by presenting that on 
which they are to be employed, or which will stimulate 
their activity. Powers often lie dormant until some un- 
wonted circumstance, by calling them into action, discloses 
their existence. The teacher must have regard to this fact. 
It is not for him to disparage any of his scholars, because 
of the absence of some special faculty ; for it may be that 
the circumst'ances needful to stimulate it into activity have 
not been presented, {h) To be successful in the develop- 
ment of the faculties there must be regard to the order in 
which they present themselves. There is a dependence 
among many human powers of such a nature that one can- 
not be developed until furnished by others with the objects 
or circumstances necessary to its activity. Thus con- 
science can have no scope until certain relations have been 
established and understood ; imagination can have no play 
until the material which it weaves has been presented by 
the perceptive faculty, or obtained by other means. Of 
other powers, too, in which the dependence is not so evident, 
it may be safely asserted that the time of their development 
cannot be forestalled without injury. Not that the time 
can be fixed in any case when a particular faculty will be 
developed, so much depending on natural ability, outward 
circumstances, and opportunities of instruction. Yet, 
though no two cases may be perfectly synchronous, all f oUow 
the same order, (c) In conducting the educative process 
there must be nothing one-sided. There must be harmony 
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betwixt tbe great departments of education. Physical, 
practical, moral, sesthetical, and intellectual must run on 
together with such aid to each other as their mutual con- 
nection supplies. Each has an order of development 
peculiarly its own ; but there is a mutual dependence 
which makes them mutually helpful. They must be prose- 
cuted together, and their mutual action interwoven, as 
their combined influence alone can produce a character 
neither warped nor stunted. 

2. Individuality.— 'There is great diversity of ability, 
attainment, character, and pursuit among men. This is to 
be traced in great measure to inherent differences, and, of 
course, to Divine intention. Every mind is marked by 
some distinguishing peculiarity, termed the predi-sposition, 
bent, or bias of the individual. A considerable part of a 
teacher’s duty is to discover this feature. The playground 
is the best sphere for its observation. This is the teacher’s 
school of character. Observe that boy who always manages 
to be the driver of what he calls his horses — he is ambi- 
tious of power. Yon boy who separates himself from his 
compmions, and is found so frequently musing with a 
smile now and then playing over Ms face — is imaginative. 
That little West, who sketches all sorts of things in his 
book, or on the walls, and among the rest, his baby- 
brother’s face — is the future painter. The knowledge thus 
obtained is invaluable to the educator, who, by means of 
this ruling power, may obtain an influence w'bich nothing 
else can give. 

The recognition of the law of individuality may save 
the teacher some mistakes, and suggest to him some 
lessons, (a) He must not try to make all his scholars 
alike, to fit them in one mould, or to make them run in 
one groove. He is doubtless to give employment to all 
their faculties, he must recognise the truth that each is 
capable of education, and he must endeavour harmoni- 
ously to develop the whole man ; but so long as individuals 
have tastes and capacities for things which others have 
not — at least in the same degree— and so long as some are 
intended to excel whei-e others would not, it were vain for 
him to look or try for the same results in every case. So 
Buskin : — “ One man is made of agate, another of oak ; 
one of^ slate, another of clay. The education of the first 
is polishuig; of the second, seasoning; of the third, 
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rending ; of the fourth, moulding. It is no use to season 
the agate ; it is vain to try to polish the slate ; but both 
are fitted, by the qualities they possess, for services in 
'which they may be honoured.” But this must not be 
urged as an excuse for neglecting any individual, nor must 
any be given up as a dunce. Every child’s mind is a 
casket of gems ; all that is wanting is the key. For, as 
noticed before, faculties may be latent from the absence 
of proper stimulh The motto under all discouragement 
is— perseverance. (6) Eecognising as a fact these differ- 
ences, and acknowledging as his law the obligation to 
educate the whole nature, t he tea cher must give his atten- 
tion to individual cases, so as to stren^hen what is weak, 
ib repress what is evil, and generally to direct his efforts, 

far” as may be, to those things in which the individual 
is likely to fall below an attainable standard. Such atten- 
tion to individual wants is required in each department of 
mental training. Children differ in qualities of will, in- 
tellectual features, and in predominance of feelings ; and 
the teacher’s care must be to acquaint himself with the 
peculiarities in each case, that he may direct his efforts to 
what is most needed to produce a sound and harmonious 
education, (o) This study of individual character will 
enable the teacher to secure a community of benefit, 
though he cannot of endowment. A skilful teacher turns 
to the advantage of all the peculiarities of each. In teach- 
ing, each order of mind should yield up the thoughts or 
facts which are suggested as the lesson proceeds, the 
teacher taking care that they become common property ; 
and, in moral training, the defects or excellences found in 
individuals should be turned to account for the benefit of 
the whole. 

3. Predisposition. — “ The principal business, next to 
that of fitting the body to obey and execute the orders of 
the mind, is to set the mind right, that on all occasions it 
may be disposed to nothing but what may be suitable to 
the dignity and excellency of a rational creature.” These 
words of Locke are intended to set forth as the chief aim 
of early training, “ the forming of children’s minds, and 
the giving them that seasoning early which shall influence 
their lives ever after.” In other words, they inculcate the 
duty of predisposing the mind to what is good by a right 
early culture. For this end, the mind must be preoccupied 
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witli tlioTigTits and principles that are true, beautiful, and 
good. To this, exception has been taken by some writers 
who, ignoring or rejecting revealed truth, would have 
education on a natural basis. They assume that thus to 
form the mind is to prejudice it, and “ the mind ought to 
be left unprejudiced on moral and religious truth.” But 
apart from the obligation placed on us by Divine com- 
mand, it has been well shown by Berkeley to be a neces- 
sity of the child’s nature. “ The mind of a young creature 
cannot remain empty ; if you do not put into it that 
which is good, it will be sure to receive that which is 
bad.” Molten iron running unguarded from a furnace no 
less surely takes some useless slmpe, than a mind uncared- 
for evil dispositions and habits ; hence, if let alone, the 
child is ruined. Tor Hooker’s comparison of the mind of 
a child “ to the blank pages of a book on which you may 
inscribe what characters you please,” contains but half a 
truth. The mind is not inditferent, it has a tendency to 
evil ; or, continuing Hooker’s figure, the material of the 
book more readily receives evil impressions than good 
ones. 

How to foim the mind rightly and to dispose it to good 
is the great problem in education. The duty is clear that 
the educator has to form it, and not leave it to form itself, 
or to leave it to those influences which would misform it. 
We must first put the mind right and then fix it. We 
should give a right direction to all its powers, and secure 
to it the highest culture of which it is capable. We must 
do what we can to ensure that the ordinary current of 
thought, feeling, and volition is right and good. And to 
this end we must endeavour to give valuable subjects of 
thought, and to supply such motives as will lead to right, 
generous, and noble conduct. And further, we must care- 
fully preserve our charge from associations that would 
taint the mind with the base and impure. 

“ Delightful task ! to rear the tender thought, 

To teach the young idea how to shoot ; 

To pour the fresh instruction o’er the mind, 

To breathe the enlivening spirit, and to fix 
The generous purpose in the glowing breast.” 

4. Permanence of Early Impressions and 
Habits. — ^The importance of rightly predisposing the mind 
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is enhanced by the force and permanence of early impres- 
sions and habits. “ "Wax to receive, marble to retain,” is 
the universal experience of childhood. The fact is well 
known. Some feelings are never lost, some ideas never 
perish, some habits are never thrown otf. 

“ The odour of the wine that first shall stain 
The virgin vessel, it will long retain.” 

Or, as South says, “Sin taken into the soul, is like a liquid 
poured into a vessel ; so much of it as it fills it also 
seasons ; the touch and tincture go together. The tincture 
remains after the touch is over.” 

It is easy to see how this is so. Early impressions are 
permanent because the ideas of children are few, and as 
the mind is never unemployed, but is continually passing 
and repassing its possessions, they become fixed by tbe 
operation of one of its own laws — repetition. Novelty 
also excites interest, and this is a favourable condition to 
enduring impression. When objects are fresh or striking 
— and many things possess this quality for children — they 
are likely to be observed with interest, thus bringing them 
vfithin the sphere of another mental law; impressions 
produced under excitement are most permanent. The 
force of early habits is aided by the tendency to take a set, 
to assume a condition, this being eminently the law of the 
physical frame, and to some extent, therefore, of the mind, 
as this is much influenced by the organism to which it is 
united. 

Illustrations of the bearing of this law on ordinary 
school work may be gathered from the persistence of such 
things as indistinct articulation, faulty pronunciation, and 
holding a pen badly ; from it also may be inferred, that if 
first learning is exact, careful, and thorough, such will be 
the progress ; while an opposite course will produce an 
opposite result, which will be very difficult to unlearn ; it 
indicates, too, that nothing should be taught or done at 
one period which is opposed to something else at a later 
one ; it suggests that to make early learning unpleasantly 
irksome is likely to excite aversion to it never to be 
removed ; and it shows that the younger the child the 
better should be the teacher. 

5. Co-operation. — Co-operation is so necessary to the 
result sought by the educative process, that unless it ia 
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secured tlie end cannot be obtained. The child must eai'ly 
meet the fact that its own exertions are necessary. It 
must not be disguised from him that only as he works 
can he succeed. He must be a willing co-worker with his 
teacher. This is essential, he must work willingly ; to 
secure which is the special work of the teacher. A prime 
object, ever present to his mind, must be how to secure 
this wiUing co-operation ; and a test of his fitness is tl e 
degree in which he succeeds. Nor is he to attempt this 
object by removing difficulties from the path, — a spice of 
difficulty is an incentive to exertion, easy work being dull 
work,— but by such aid as will enable the pupil to sur- 
mount these, and at the same time fit him to encounter 
and conquer others alone. A teacher’s skill is best mani- 
fested when he places his pupil’s necessities in such a light 
as to excite a strong desire to have his wants supplied, and 
then shows him how by his own labour they may and 
must be supplied. Pleasure in his work, sympathy and 
encouragement in his difficulties, adaptation of work to 
his wants and ability, consciousness of progress, success- 
ful competition with difficulty, thoroughness as he pro- 
ceeds, having nothing to unlearn, are the things which 
brace up a child’s mind to voluntary and persevering 
labour. 

6. Exercise.-— The growth of human powers depends 
on exercise. Each faculty must be employed suitably and 
sufficiently in order to its growth and vigour. This is 
true of the whole nature. The organs of the body are 
strengthened and perfected by use. Each organ must be 
employed, if each is to be benefited. The same is true of 
the mental faculties. The senses must be exercised to give 
keenness of perception and habits of observation. The 
conscience must be employed if it is to discriminate 
quickly between the qualities of actions. Truthfulness is 
obtained by speaking and acting truthfully Hence each 
faculty must be exercised m ite own sphere. No power 
is immediately benefited by the exercise of another. A 
man, by cultivating his eye, does not thereby obtain a 
musical ear. It is true that the improvement of one organ 
imparts strength to the mind, and thus the other organs 
are benefited — e.g., a man who has thorough command of 
his eye will have greater power of attention iE he chooses 
.to exert it through his ear ; but discrimination by the one 
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sense does not necessarily promote discrimination in 
another. Hence each must have its appropriate food and 
stimuli. To the eye must be presented colour, form, size, 
and distance ; to the ear sounds — musical and articulate ; 
to the touch, surface ; the voice must be strengthened by 
speech and song ; and so of the other powers. Exercise 
secures the growth and vigour of the faculties. Let suit 
able exercise be secured, and the faculty must grow. 
Physically, this is patent to observation, but it is no less 
true mentally. Strength of will, sound judgment, kindly 
affections, are as certain to grow, if employed on proper 
objects, as are the muscles of the arm by lifting heavy 
weights. 

7 . Hepetition. — ^Eepetition is necessary to join in indis- 
soluble union ideas or thoughts which it is desired to 
connect in the mind, also complicated movements, which 
are necessary to the easy and complete performance of auy 
action. It is not sufficient to exercise a faculty or an 
organ when desirous to benefit it, or to make some acquisi- 
tion, but it must be done at proper intervals, and its 
length must be regulated by the frequency with which the 
faculty may have been previously exercised. Pepetition 
makes an action recur more readily. After a number of 
repetitions facility is gained, with power to sustain the 
action. Complicated actions are fixed into mechanical 
coherence and certainty by the mere fact that they have 
been made to succeed each other a great number of times ; 
repeating by rote, writing, and knitting, are instances in 
point. The amount of repetition needed depends on a 
variety of things — the quality of the individual mind, the 
degree of attention given to the act, the force tiirown 
into its performance, — Whence the well-known fact of 
audible repetition promoting speedier acquisition, — and 
the age of the learner ; fewer repetitions, where the acqui- 
sition is mechanical, being required m youth than at a 
later period. 

8. Change. — ^The continuous exercise of mind and body 
in childhood, after a sense of weariness is induced, tends 
to enfeeble them ; neither can bear a continual strain, and 
not suffer. Continuous exercise of one power is enf eebKng 
to all, for while one is strained, the others remain inactive ; 
one wears out, the others rust ovi. Yet it should be re- 
membered that relief should be sought, not in cessation of 
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employment, but in change. Our constitution indicates 
that we are to seek a healthy condition in the successive 
exercise of various powers, or in the putting forth of our 
strength on a variety of objects in succession. The rest- 
lessness and desire of change exhibited by children after a 
period of application are simply manifestations of a law 
which has been ordained for the perfection of our being. 
A change of employment will be found an effectual 
remedy. 

9. Periodical Action.—" This is a tendency to resume 
the same mode of action at stated times.” " If we repeat 
any kind of mental effort every day at the same hour, we 
at last find ourselves entering upon it without premedi- 
tation when the time approaches.” Thus, if school studies 
are arranged according to this law, and each taken up 
regularly iu the same order, a natural aptitude is soon 
produced, which renders applicacion more easy than by 
conducting the school as caprice may direct. 

10. Instruction.— A cmld enters the world ignorant 
and helpless. It has mental and physical powers which 
are brought into action by things and persons external to 
itself. When this goes on in a prearranged way, we 
speak of it as education. Amongst the agencies thus set 
to work we have instruction ; and this has played so 
important a part in defective schemes of education that 
many persons seem to think that it is the same thing. 
But the terms are by no means synonyms. If a man 
makes known to me some fact that has come under his 
observation, he is giving me information ; if he makes 
plain to me some proposition in science or art, he is giving 
me instruction ; but if he employs the latter skilfuUy for 
the 'purpose of exercising my own faculties, then he is 
educating me. Instruction is the art of making things 
clear to the understanding. It is that which throws light 
over an object, and renders it visible to the eye of the 
mind. It has the same relation to the mental faculties 
and the objects of mental culture that the sun has to the 
eye and the external world. As the eye could never revel 
amongst the beauties of nature without the presence of 
light, so the mind could never enjoy the creations of the 
past without instruction. Instruction is an instrument of 
education. It has a higher sphere than that of making 
the child acquainted with various kinds of knowledge ; or 
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even of building sucb knowledge into bis mind so as to 
become part and parcel of bimself. It should accomplisli 
this and more. The instructor must never forget that the 
child is a being of high power and destiny, — of powem 
capable of boundless improvement, and with a career of 
pi ogress that knows no termination. All instruction should 
leave in the child’s mind pleasure from the exercise of its 
faculties, and a desii’e to employ them again. It should 
also give to them increased vigour. 

11. Influences of Surroundings. — Silent In- 
fluences. — ^The educative process has an active and a 
passive phase. The active consists in the direction of the 
faculties by instruction, the presentation of motives to exer- 
tion, and the active exercise of the faculties in consequence ; 
the passive consists in the silent influence of the surround- 
ings of the individual, and his almost unconscious imbibing 
from them tastes, habitudes, and conditions that have a 
large influence on his modes of thought, feeling, and 
exertion, (a) That the surroundings of children have an 
educative force must be apparent to all who consider how 
impossible it is that they should get ideas, say of neatness 
or order, or tastes for them, or habits of like kind, bat as 
they see them exemplified around them. (5) Some of the 
most important agencies in education are those which 
work thus silently and imperceptibly. Such agencies act 
constantly. No doubt their influence at any one moment 
is small, but in the aggregate it is mighty and irresistible, 
being in this respect like many physical agents. What it 
wants in present force it gains by unbroken continuity ; 
making up in time what it loses in immediate power. The 
fact of being silent forces acting unconsciously is an 
element of their strength. There is no thought of resist- 
ance, for there is no consciousness of aggression ; hence they 
have all their own way. (c) lYom which it must appear that 
it is a sad mistake — ^whoever makes it — ^to measure educa- 
tion solely by ascertainable results. A child’s education 
must not be estimated as you do an apple tree, by what 
you can count, hut rather as yon do an oak, whose dura- 
tion of hundreds of years, and fitness for valuable uses, 
ai'e due to its slow, continuous, hut almost imperceptible 
growth. 
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CHAPTEE IV. 

THE SCHOOL. 

1. Province of the School.— 1. There is a strong 
tendency "with many to tahe low views of the functions of 
the school, as if its place were merely to supply tlio arts of 
reading, writing, and computation. But the school has a 
higher office than this. Its function is educative ; and it 
may not, without injury to the best interests of the pupils, 
ignore its position. “ The best resiilts of school work are 
not those which can be displayed in an exhibition, or 
tabulated in a statistical return. It would be a great 
misfortune if teachers were to attach higher importance to 
what can be seen and handled than to those influences on 
the understanding, and on the character of their pupils, 
which it will always be the first business of a good school 
to produce.” 

2. But the relation of the educative process during 
childhood and youth to that of maturer life must be under- 
stood before we can fix the province of the school. On 
what the school can and ought to do the teacher should be 
clear, as no advantage can accrue from assigning to the 
school a higher function than it can justly claim, exacting 
from it results that it cannot yield, or fixing a standard 
that it cannot reach. It is not, then, too much to say that 
the influences of home daring and prior to the school 
period, and the influences of the world — its intercourse, 
employments, pleasures, trials, temptations, and disap- 
pointments — after the individual has come to the full pos- 
session of his faculties, do more in the formation of his 
character than is possible for the school. But, conceding 
this, it must be contended that the precise effect of the 
influences lie meets with in the world will depend on the 
preparation which his early training has given him to meet 
them, on the piinciples it has implauted, and on the habits 
it has formed. 

3. From tliis relation of childhood to riper years, we may 
easily determine the province of the school. The precise 
aim of all early education is to fit the individual to be a 
self-educator, to put him on the path of self-improvement, 
to stimulate him to seek the highest personal excellence, 
and to furnish him with such habits and principles as will 
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aid Kim to avail himself to the utmost of his opportunities 
and experience. In this work, home is the sphere where 
the feelings find their culture, where principles of conduct 
are implanted, and where the foundations of habits are 
kid. School has to aid and strengthen this culture, but as 
its special work, it has to furnish those instruments of 
culture, that intellectual discipline, and those habits oi‘ 
strenuous labour, necessary to the pupil’s advancement in 
intelligence, which will open to him higher sources of en- 
joyment than such as are merely animal, and which will fit 
him for a faitliful and intelligent disch^ge of the duties 
which await him in future. 

II. Sphere of School Education.— To accomplish 
its function, school education must deal with the whole 
nature of the child. Whatever affects the formation of his 
character belongs to its sphere. Hence it must be physical 
and mental. 

1. Physical Training and Conditions.— Thes® 
have claims on the teacher because of the intimate union of 
the body and mind, and because of the extent in which mental 
progress depends on physical states and conditions. “ The 
mind and body are like a coat and its lining ; if you ruffle 
the one, you ruffle the other.” None of the operations of 
mind are carried on independently of the body ; hence a 
healthy condition of the latter must be essential to vigorous 
exertion by the forrner; to this add, as a further reason 
for attention to physical training, the dependence of all 
parts of the body on the healthy discharge of their func- 
tions by all the other parts. Neglect of it — as in inatten- 
tion to exercise, ventilation, tempemture, and cleanliness 
— is a fruitful source of inertness, indulgence, obtuseness, 
temptation, and moral weakness. 

% Mental Training. —This in all its parts belongs to 
the school. 

(a) Qualities of Mind. — Such qualities as areindicated 
by the terms attention, application, diligence, industry, 
painstaking, perseverance, courage, hardihood, self-reliance, 
and strength of purpose, are to be fostered in school. It 
is usual to speak of these as moral qualities ; but they are 
not necessarily such, being often connected with immoral 
pursuits. In fact, such qualities as these may be culti- 
vated, and a character, having them for its basis, formed, 
without any moral training, properly so called, at all. 
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Yet these qualities are essential elements of a useful 
character. Some of them, too, have this peculiarity, that 
while they are necessary to the success of other depart- 
ments of education, they are themselves strengthened "by 
the exercises of those departments ; e.y., application is 
necessary to acquiring a lesson, hut the act of learning 
strengthens the power of application. 

(5) Moral Training. — This is an indispensable part of 
mental culture ; much neglected though it is, because its 
results cannot he measured hut indirectly, it must be 
insisted on as having paramount claims on the teacher. 
One reason for attending to it is its importance to the 
happiness of the children themselves, joined with the fact 
that they are, for so large a portion of their time, under 
the teacher’s care. Another, that it is necessary to the 
well-being of society. Other education simply increases 
the capacity for evil. One with such qualities of mind as 
those noted under (a), having also strength of body and 
acuteness of intellect, would be dangerous to society, had 
his moral training been neglected. A third reason is in 
the relation of moral to intellectual culture. Moral train- 
ing promotes intellectual advancement. This it does by 
giving a high and sustained energy, such as a sense of 
duty and moral principle can alone supply ; by removing 
hindrances to progress ; and by the questions which it 
offers for examination and careful judgment. What 
obstacles to progress are indolence, stubbornness, pride, 
conceit, unfaithfulness, and other faults in child character, 
with which few but teachers are acquainted ! Let these 
be removed, or their influence materially lessened by 
judicious training, and how much would he gained at once 
on the side of the intellect ! Again, moral questions, 
especially of that practical character which occurs in 
school, at all times furnish matter requiring a vigorous 
exertion of the intellect. Such questions are usually 
interesting and exciting ; there is something in them 
which touches a chord in every heart ; and they often 
present facts, motives, and reasons which are found to 
draw out the utmost efforts of those to whom they are 
presented. What a wonderful influence the Bible has had 
in improving the intellect of those nations where it has 
had free circulation, and how much of this is due to the 
moi'al questions it presents, who can decide ? The school 
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supplies, in its society and engagements, the conditions for 
moral training. It is a little world in itself, in which 
opportunities are continually arising for practical lessons 
in forbearance, kindness, respect for the feelings and 
rights of others, truthfulness, reverence for sacred things, 
and acting continually from a sense of duty. 

(c) iSsthetic Ciiltiire. — ^This also should form an 
element in school work. Direct culture should be provided 
in drawing, singing, poetry, and object lessons, because of 
the influence on the happiness of the child, and indirectly 
on its moral and intellectual condition. Indirectly, the 
surroundings of the child in the schoolroom and play- 
. ground will have an influence. Children draw much of 
their enjoyment from externals ; theirs, to a great extent, 
is a sensuous, not a reflective life, and most of their plea- 
sures, except such as are merely animal, spring from the 
activity of the senses. The feeling of beauty, too, is easily 
excited in children : many things that have lost their 
attractions to older persons have a pleasure-giving charm 
to them, because their imagination is more easily stimu- 
lated, and therefore sees a beauty that has departed from 
maturer eyes. On such grounds as these is attention 
claimed for surroundings, for the prevention of litter, and 
the removal of broken slates, torn books, and for keeping 
the furniture in decent condition. 

(d) Intellectual Otiltnre.— This forms an important 
part of school work. Such culture implies that the 
learner acquires power to read, write, and calculate, as 
these are essentM to the process of self-education ; but 
he who is content with so much, and aims not at a higher 
discipline, has formed a mistaken estimate of the work of 
the school, and even of what is the best guarantee for 
rapid progress in that which is mechanical. The higher 
the intelligence, the more rapid and complete is the 
progress in acquiring the elementary arts. The aim in 
intellectual culture should be through the ordinary 
subjects to discipline the mind, so that the pupil may 
have those intellectual qualities which will fit him to 
improve himself in his future life. In other words, 
there should be attempted, as far as circumstances 
will allow, to secure to every pupO, ere his leaving 
school, the disposition to employ his intellect, keenness 
of perception, vivid imagination, strength and retentive- 
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ness of memoryj sound judgment, and the habit of reason- 
ing justly. 

^ III. Special feature of School 'Worli.— The pecu- 
liarity of school education is, that the plans of the teacher are 
not to he framed in reference to individual necessities- This 
is impossible, and would be beside the purpose of the school. 
It has common objects and pursuits, and the plans of the 
teacher must be considered in reference to their influence on 
the mass, rather than on individuals- The true view is, that 
individual cases shall be used for the general good. The 
peculiar feature of a school being that of acting on numbers 
at once, the teacher will waste both time and power if he 
attempts to deal with individuals alone. He must often 
work on individuals through the mass, and he must influ- 
ence the mass by his treatment of individual cases ; 6.^., in 
teaching a class he should remember that, in addressing an 
individual, he is to instruct the class through him, hence he 
must be on the alert to fix the attention of all on what he 
is saying to one. So, in getting diligence and earnestness, 
he must devise his measures that he may secure a commu- 
nity of sentiment and conviction in their favour. So, when 
dealing with faults, not merely must he attempt their cor- 
rection in the individual, but his measures must be wisely 
adapted to influence the mass in relation to such faults. 
“ It is the true policy of the teacher,” says Abbott, “ not to 
waste his time and strength in contending against such 
accidental instances of transgression as may chance to fall 
under his notice, but to take an enlarged and extended 
view of the whole ground, endeavouring to remove whole 
classes of faults, to elevate and improve multitudes 
together,” 
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FART II.---PHTSICIL EDUCATION. 


CHAPTEE I. 

ITS -AIMS. 

The objects soHgbt in physical education ai'e suggested by 
the nature of the body as an animal system, and by the 
relations which subsist between it and the mind. Under 
the former aspect we are to promote its health, vigour, and 
activity. These are secured by proper attention to food, 
air, clothing, exercise, and cleanliness. They also require 
that there is no inordinate demand made on any part 
of the system, but that there is a right and proportionate 
discharge of the functions of eacli. 

But it is in the relations of the mind and body that we 
must seek the main objects of physical culture. Mind and 
body are essentially distinct, yet are mutually dependent. 
So intimate is this dependence, that neither can be in a 
disordered state, and the other remain unaffected. The 
fiimoua phrase of Juvenal’s, so often quoted, sana 
in corpore sano, shows that this has long been understood 
in theory, though so generally neglected in practice. 

The relation of mind and body may be regarded under 
three aspects. First, the body is the habitation of the 
mind. As such it should be made fit for its noble guest. 
Its figure, carriage, bearing, should exliibit the beauty 
which was the Divine ideal in forming it, and which the 
success of the Greeks in its training showed it was possible 
to attain. Second, the body is the great medium of com- 
munication betwixt the mind and the material world. 
Hence another aim should be to bring the organs and in- 
struments of this connection to the highest state of attain- 
able perfection. This should be sought, not only by those 
means which will promote health, but by such exercises, 
adapted to the function of each, as will secure the har- 
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monioiis development and efficiency of all. TKird, the 
dominant power in the body is the brain. It is also the 
depository of mental products, and the instrument in 
carrying on all those mental operations which have in view 
the discovery and possession of truth. Its development, 
health, and vigour are necessary alike to the right dis- 
charge of the functions both of body and mind. Hence it 
must never be lost sight of either in those exercises which 
are given for physical training, or those which employ it 
in intellectual and moral work. 


CHAPTEE 11. 

ITS PBOMOTIOIS- IN SCHOOL. 

Attention to physical training and to those conditions 
which affect the health of the child projperly falls within 
the function of the school It is a child’s right to be 
guarded from all hurtful influences, from forming injurious 
habits, and to be well fitted for its future life and pursuits. 
Such attention may be claimed, too, because the ultimate 
object of even a good physical state is the intellectual and 
moral benefit of the individual. Nor can such benefit be 
secured if physical conditions are neglected. Take, what 
many think the proper work of the school, intellectual 
culture. The prime factor in such culture is attention. 
Now let such a condition exist as to produce uneasiness, 
fatigue, pain, and ill-health, and the attention of the child 
is diverted from his work to himself. These things are 
imperative in their demands, and will assert a mastery 
over any motives employed by the teacher ; hence school- 
work goes to the wall ; nndivided attention to it is impos- 
sible, and progress is slow, if at all. Look also at their 
influence on moral states. See how injuriously they affect 
the character of the child by producing fretfulness, pug- 
nacity, irritability, and such like things. On the other 
hand, health, high spirits, and a good nervous state are 
favourable conditions for intellectual exertion, excitement 
of moral feelings, and the putting forth of energy, strength 
of purpose, self-reliance, and such as these. 

It must not be supposed that we are asking for the 
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elementary scliool all that 'would enter into a course of 
scientific physical training. This wquld be outside its 
sphere, and, with the other claims upon it, would be im- 
possible. But the schoolmaster ought to promote the 
physical well-being of his children by a proper regulation 
of school work, by careful supervision of their habits and 
carriage, by periodic and systematic drill exercises, and 
by constant attention to the ventilation, temperature, and 
cleanliness of the schoolroom. He should also give such 
instruction in physiology as will make the children 
acquainted with the laws of health. 


CHAPTEE III. 

SCHOOIi WOEK. 

1. The Brain.— As the brain is the organ of mind, its 

healthy condition is essential to success in education- 
This organ is affected by physical conditions, moral states, 
and intellectual activity. The 'physical conditions necessary 
to a healthy brain are pure blood and alternate periods of 
action and repose. Like all other organs, it is strength- 
ened by exercise, but such exercise, as in other cases, must 
be proportionate in nature and length to the power of the 
organ to sustain it. hrain is susceptible to injury from 

moral states. Eretfulness, anxiety, grief, tend to produce 
morbid irritation, or to diminish its -vigour. The influence 
of intellectual activity depends in great measure on the age. 
In early life the brain is chiefly occupied in receiving 
impressions through the senses, and in directing those 
activities in which so much of the life of young children 
consists. During this period the brain is very susceptible 
of injury. It may be injured from -without by glare, 
noise, and even by the mechanical act of reading. It may 
be injured, too, by stimulating the mind^s own activity, 
by pressing things on its attention, by presenting thin^ 
beyond its ability to know, and by exacting lengthened 
attention from it. In later years, the length rather than 
the nature of the exertion is the most material point. 

2. Length of Lessons.— The length of lessons is to be 
determined by the power of the brain to sustain the strain. 
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Hence, the younger the children are, the shorter should be 
the lesson, because the fatigue of the biain, as of other 
organs, must depend on the condition of the organ itself, 
and on the extent to which it has been accustomed to 
exertion. With older children the length of time the 
brain can work vigorously without change of subject will 
primarily depend on the character of the effort required ; 
the severer the exertion the shorter must be the time ; 
but even where the effort is not very great, it cannot be 
indefinitely prolonged. Frequent change, then, is neces- 
sary during school hours, but this by no means involves 
loss, for change of subject relieves the brain, and this 
suits well the nature of school-work, which is a mixture 
of severe mental exertion with employment almost 
mechanical 

3. Length of School-time. The length of a school 
day must be determined primarily by the demands made 
on the brain. Where they are severe, or the children are 
young, the brain cannot sustain its effi)rts, even with the 
breaks caused by mechanical employments. To this add 
the sympathy of the whole system with an over-taxed 
organ ; the demands made by other organs for change, 
exercise, fresh air, and repose ; the loss of heart, zest, and 
spirit, when school hours are wearily prolonged,— and it 
will be seen that a long school day, combined with long 
home tasks, must tend to diminish the positive results, 
both mechanical and intellectual. 

4. Excessive and ill-directed Work.— Under the 
strain to which children are often subjected, by the multi- 
plicity of subjects and the long hours of labour, severe in- 
jury accrues to them in many ways. Physically, the brain is 
injured, the blood is impoverished, effete matters are not 
thrown off, and the repair of the brain is impeded. 
Intellectually, the results are imperfect. Severe and pro- 
longed exertion produces exhaustion of tbe brain, in which 
the changes necessary for the assimilation and retention 
of learning are not completed. Ill-directed work also tells 
in the same way. As physiology has established the fact 
of molecnlar change and cell-formation during the act of 
learning, it has also made clear that such a process requires 
time and right method. The system of cramming many 
operations into a short space, and of conducting them by 
crude andili-considered methods, produces mental confusion, 
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and' may be considered as the cause of much of the 
stupidity found not only among children but amongst 
men. Educational work, right as to subjects, limited in 
time, and conducted by sound methods, has the promise of 
securing cleverness in some, and clearness of knowledge in 
all. But where the subjects are many, the time prolonged, 
the time to each subject shortened, and the methods because 
of the limited time faulty, nothing hut evil can follow. 
Prolonged confinement in a vitiated atmosphere, prolonged 
exposure to unintelligent teaching, and prolonged exertion 
at home tasks, produce feeble and dull brains in imhealthy 
bodies. 


CHAPTER lY. 

PERSONAL HABITS AHD BEAEIEQ. 

The teacher must give his attention daily to the condition 
of his children. He must inspect their hands, faces, hair, 
and clothes at each meeting, and he must refuse permission 
to stay to all who are in an unseemly state. Personal 
cleanlmess should be a condition for admission to a school. 
A lavatory should be provided for the use of all, but 
especially of those who come from homes which have not 
the constant advantage of a mother’s care. Besides this 
daily inspection there should be frequent inquiry as to 
washing the feet, sponging the person, and cleaning the 
teeth. In reference to the ailments of an infectious 
character to which children are liable, the teacher should 
take steps for the removal of any in whom the symptoms 
appear. 

When the minds of his scholars are closely occupied, the 
body should be carefully guarded, lest the children form 
habits which would injure their health or afterwards be 
prejudicial to them. Hence the postures and carriage of 
the children require attention. Certain postures are 
injurious to the lungs, because they tend to compress the 
chest. Such are leaning against the desk and stooping 
when writing, holding the book close to the chest, and the 
head down, when reading, and so on. Retaining the same 
position long tires the muscles, and causes them to relax 
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tlaeir tension. The practice of bending the iiech, when 
drawing or writing, tends to the distortion of the upper 
portion of the spinal column. Neglecting to attend to such 
things will produce more or less of deformity. 

The carriage and bearing should receive attention, 
because of their importance to the child’s future. A smart, 
active, graceful carriage is a passport to people’s good 
graces, and an element in success in life ; while a lounging, 
downish, clumsy, humpy-dumpy bearing is offensive, and 
may impede his advancement. Nothing so soon strikes a 
visitor as the cleanliness, orderly disposition, and bearing 
of the children of a school, or so strikingly manifests the 
fitness of a master for his post. And there are few things 
in their surroundings which have a more powerful influence 
on the children, or which they so unconsciously imitate, as 
what they see in their fellows. 


CHAPTER V. 

EXERCISE AND DRILL. 

The advantages of physical exercise are so many as to 
render provision for it one of the necessities of school- 
keeping. Such exercises give relief to the muscles, ren- 
dered necessary hy a long-continued position. Young 
persons, however well-disposed, cannot continue in one 
place or position long without fatigue and a craving for 
change. They also let off the superfluity of so-called animal 
spirits, which would otherwise break loose and run riot 
in mischief. When they follow severe application they 
give relief to the brain, by diffusing the nervous power 
which had previously been concentrated in the brain. They 
produce good feeling between the teacher and children, 
and among the children themselves. They offer an easy and 
effectual mode of promoting habits of prompt obedience. 

The conditions which should be sought in physical exer- 
cise are the following : — ^they should be such as are likely 
to enlist the willing activity of the children. Such as 
induce them to throw their whole soul into them will 
be the most efficacious, physically and mentally. Hence 
such are the best which call forth the merry laugh, the 
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joyous shout, the witty or humorous remark, or earnest 
imitation. They should be such as will quicken the 
breathing and strengthen the hxngs, and especially so after 
severe mental exertion, because the supply of blood to 
the brain, to recruit its exhausted energies, is more likely 
to be rapid.^ There should be great diversity, so that 
when the children tire of one, or the muscles are fatigued 
by it, others may be engaged in with fresh ardour. 

The meam of exercise at a teacher’s command are drill, 
motions tending to expand the chest and stretch the 
muscles, reading aloud (by the children) for the whole 
school humorous and laughter-provoking pieces, singing, 
and the ordinary outdoor games. 


CHAPTEB YL 
THE SCHOOLEOOM. 

1. Pure Air.— The importance of pure air to the in- 
mates of a school cannot be paggerated. On the purity 
of the air depends the activity of the brain. For the 
power of this organ to discharge its functions depends 
on its supply of pure blood ; and where this becomes 
impure from vitiated air, there are languor, headache, 
indisposition to work, and impaired power. It has al^ 
an influence on the comfort of all in the school. On the 
purity of the air depends largely the heat of the system ; 
ie temperature being higher, there is greater power to 
sustain cold. The higher temperature of a bird is due to 
its rapid inspirations; the heat experienced from exercise 
is due to the same cause. Teachers in a very high temper- 
ature in school often complain of cold ; a fact that is due 
to the proportion of oxygen being below wbat it ought to 
be. In pure air there are good spirits, an exhilarating 
influence on the temper, so that work is felt to be no 
hardship. Listen to children’s shouts in the open air. The 
health must be impaired by continually breathing impure 
air. The vital powers become impaired, the system is 
more liable to disease, and there is often laid the foimda- 
tion of serious complaints. 

The sources of impure air in school are respiration, fires, 
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exhalations from the bodies and clothes of the children, 
animal matter deposited on the walls, ceiling, and floors 
from such exhalations, and dust. 

The means to make or preserve it pure are ventilation 
and cleanliness. If it may be without exposing any to 
draughts, a window should always be open. Monitors 
should be appointed to open windows and doors during 
changes of lessons. The doors and windows should be 
open while the children are in the playground or at 
dinner, and for a while before school is opened in the 
morning, and after it is closed at night. The walls, floor, 
furniture, windows, and other places, should be kept 
scrupulously clean. Every thing or place should be washed 
at short intervals, and everything cleaned from dust daily. 
There should he no accumulation of litter. 

2. Temperature.—Hot so constant or imperative in 
its demands as pure air, yet it has sufficient influence on 
physical and mental functions to give it a claim to atten- 
tion, As the temperature of the air lowers, there is in- 
creased activity of the lungs and of the circulation, in 
consequence of which there is more heat generated. The 
body has in itself, therefore, a power of accommodating 
itself to its necessities. So long as cold is not in excess, 
it stimulates nervous action, and provokes bodily and 
mental activity, but in excess it is injurious to body 
and mind. It impairs the vital activities, makes the 
blood to stagnate, lowers the tone of the nerves, and pro- 
duces- general derangement of the organic functions. A 
teacher should train his scholars not to be so animal in 
their pleasures as to seek gratification from external 
warmth, hut to find this in exercise and pure air. He 
should keep his schoolroom at a uniform temperature as 
far as possible, and, when possible, not higher than 60. 
He must never judge of the temperature by his own feel- 
ings. He should keep up a supply of pure air, and in 
very cold weather he should give them additional exercise 
and an occasional run in the open air. 

3. Stmligh.t.'— The provision for light belongs to the 
architect rather than to the teacher, but it is important 
that a few things should he remembered. Light has an 
influence on the health and spirits. School ought to be 
cheerful. Excess of light— -glaring or dazzling— is to be 
avoided. It produces a strain on the eye, and induces 
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drowsiness. The colour on tte wall should he quiet ; a 
stone colour or lightish brown would do. Deficiency of 
light also produces a strain, and has a depressing influence. 
Dark corners should never be employed for lessons. The 
way in which the light falls is of some consequence ; if 
possibis, it should fall from the left. 
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FART IIL-MOML EDUCATM. 


CHAPTEE I. 

ITS NATIJEE AND CLAIMS. 

Moral ed-acation is training to morality of life. Its aim 
is to unite in the character right sentiments, right princi- 
ples, and right habits. It does this by such cultivation of 
the moral intelligence as will give a standard of duty and 
principles of conduct ; by a right culture of the feelings, 
and by a proper discipline of the will. It seeks to accom- 
plish these ends by religious and moral lessons, and by 
leading the child to feel rightly and thence to act rightly ; 
and for this purpose it skilfully avails itself of the laws of 
association, habic, and conscience. 

Moral training is a necessity of the elementary school. 
Such training is not a result of its ordinary work. It is 
not denied that such work has an influence, but, by itself, 
it does not produce moral results. This is the more to be 
insisted upon because of the loose and pernicious opinions 
held by many respecting it. Much has been said in modern 
times on the connection between ignorance and ciime. 
Many seem to think that a higher morality in a commu- 
nity depends on the diflfiision of tlie elements of learning 
therein. That there is no necessary connection has been 
abundantly verified in all ages. In fact, it is difficult to 
conceive that there should be any necessary connection 
between skill in certain arts — as reading, writing, and 
arithmetic, the ordinary work of the elementary schools — 
and true morality- “ Instruction by itself is an instrument 
of which either a good or bad use might he made. That 
which is learned in elementary schools, and which consists 
in knowing how to read, write, and cipher, cannot exercise 
much influence on morals. In fact, we should be puzzled to 
understand how it would be possible to give a man regular 
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habits and jast moral sentiments, by merely teaching 
him to perform certain operations almost mechanical, such 
as readmg and writing are. We can much easier imagine 
that even a superior kind of instruction, when purely in- 
tellectual, is likely to cause a multitude of social wants to 
spring up, which, if they are not satisfied, often incite 
to crime ; for instruction multiplies the social relations ; 
it is the soul of commerce and industry ; it also creates 
among individuals a thousand opportunities of fraud or 
bad faith, which do not often exist among a rude or igno- 
rant popiilation. We will admit that the cultivation of 
the intellect alone has some effect, in so far as it tends to 
make immediate impulse yield to reagon, and tends also to 
form some habits of order and industry. But it is at least 
insufficient.” 

On the other hand too much must not be expected from 
the school. Por tie occasions are not always at hand for 
the cultivation of any particular feeling and its appropriate 
action. In the cultivation of intelligence, the means may 
be extemporized if they are not ready to hand, but it is 
not so with moral feelings. It is true that occasions as 
they occur may be seized, and, as Locke says, 'v^hen pos- 
sible they should be made, but in many cases it is impos- 
sible ; and, if the occasions cannot be made, systematic 
culture cannot be had. 


CHiJ^TEE II. 

MORAL lOTELLIGENCB. 

I. The Aim. — ^The highest aim of a teacher is to im- 
plant religious and morm principles in the mind of his 
charge ; principles not merely as matters of sentiment or 
points of speculation, but with a controlling efficacy in the 
heart and life. One of the means is the cultivation of the 
moral intelligence — one of the means, but not the only 
one ; for there may be the knowledge of duty without 
the will to do it. To the implanting of moral principles 
in the mind there are required two things ; first, to give 
clear conceptions of relations and duties, and of the 
motives by which conduct should be regulated ; second, to 
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cultivate the moral judgment. These are essential parts 
of one process ; they are to be accomplished together, they 
are to go hand in hand in every moral lesson. The in- 
struction is imperfect if it does not embrace clear concep- 
tions of truth, and recognition of its claims by the con- 
science. The intellect is to be informed that the conscience 
may be guided. Moral truth is to be lodged in the 
memory, that the conscience may give no imcertain sound 
in its decisions. Moral instruction is imperfect which 
does not secm*e the application by the conscience to per- 
sonal duty. 

II. Moral and Religious Instruction.— Incident 
and example form the mode of moral instruction at school. 
It were worse than useless to present such truth abstractly. 
The condition of their intelligence, and the nature of the 
truth, make it to children, then, merely a form of words. 
Of such things as integrity, candour, and kindness, a child 
can form no conception, except when presented to him as 
acts. Nor can his moral judgment be exercised unless 
circumstances within the sphere of his experience, and 
conceivable by his imagination, are presented to him. The 
power to apply truth to his own circumstances, and to 
deduce rules iox his own guidance, also depends on his 
realization of it in actual conduct. 

1. Inei dental Lessons.— Occasions for this cultivation 
are continually offering themselves. When a child is re- 
alizing the natural consequences of its actions, a favourable 
opportunity exists for pointing out the connection between 
them. This done judiciously, the conception is likely to 
be clear, the impression permanent, and a rule for future 
guidance formed. Instances of conduct observed by the 
children may also be turned to good account, — only in 
cases of wrong-doing they must be treated without per- 
sonal reference, or the heart of the offender may be 
closed, and the sympathy of all turned in his favour. In 
all instances of conduct, care must be taken to bring them 
vividly before the children, who must be encouraged to 
form and pronounce moral decisions upon them, the 
teacher guiding them by brining out clearly the essential 
points, and supplying them with analogous cases. 

2. Formal Moral Lessons,— Incidental occasions 
do not supply all that is necessary for the cultivation of 
moral intelligence ; there must be systematic instruction ; 
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the incidental is too desultory to give the highest culture 
to the moral sense. The culture of this faculty requires 
to be as systematic as that of any other. Discrimination 
and vigour can be secured only by periodical systematic 
culture. Nor is the necessity met by such moral instruc- 
tion as crops up in Bible lessons. No doubt these lessons 
could be so ordered as to be chiefly of a moral kind, but 
that would be to promote one thing at the expense of 
another. Eeligious teaching has in charge not only moral 
culture, but the inculcation of religious truth and duty. 
To the Bible the teacher will go for examples, for the 
precept which embodies a principle or duty, and for the 
highest sanctions of moral duty. 

3. Kind of Examples. — ^The sort of example on 
which the moral judgment is to be exercised, and from which 
moral principles are to be educed, is a matter of great 
moment. To the use of evil examples there are serious 
objections. The proneness to evil, which is a feature of 
human nature, makes it hazardous to describe forms of 
vice. The love of novelty, or the tendency to imitation, 
may lead the children to copy that which was mtended for 
a warning. The force of first impressions would suggest 
that good, not evil — right, not wrong — truth, not error, 
should be first held up to view. Descriptions of evil tend 
to make the mind familiar with it, which cannot but lower 
its tone. The delineation, too, may remain as a picture in 
the mind, and may become a source of temptation when 
the lesson that was deduced is forgotten or powerless. 
Such delineations, too, may harm by placing ideas in the 
mind which but for them had found no admission there. 
Good examples, then, are to be preferred as the medium 
of moral teaching, not only because of the evils incident to 
the opposite course, but really as being the only effective 
way of forming the moral intelligence. Ideas of evil, and 
warnings from it, no more secure a knowledge of moral 
truth, or preserve from the commission of wrong, than 
acquaintance with error gives a knowledge of truth. As 
the beat safeguard from error is truth, so the best way to 
preserve the mind from impurity is to fill it with ideas of 
^ whatever is pure, lovely, and of good report.” The ex- 
amples ought to be withm the sphere of child-experience, 
otherwise it will be impossible for tbeir imagination to 
realize the circumstances, and the lesson will be lost ; or 
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■worse, tlie cTiild will be stimulated to use forms of expres- 
sion which to him have no vital force, with the cerfcain 
effect of being liai'dened against their influence at a future 
time. Nor will he lose eventually by beiug restricted to 
the present ; for if the mind in early life gains the habit 
of right thought and feeling, there is warrant in this fact 
that it will continue so under the circumstances of later 
life. To think of duty now is the surest guarantee that 
duty will be the pole-star of the future. 

III. Importance of Action.—The only moral culture 
worthy of the name is that which leads the children to act. 
Moral instruction is necessary, of course, as a child must be 
taught what is right in order to practise it ; but it is not 
sufficient, no more than is the theory of music to make a 
man a musician, or a knowledge of perspective and of 
lights and shades to make a man a painter. Between the 
knowledge of what is right and the doing what is right 
there are two stages — ^feeling and volition. We must 
know, feel, and will. Action is the only real educator in 
morals. Thus !Mr. Stow, — “ The way to do a thing is just 
to do it.” 


CHAPTEB III. 

THE FEELINGS. 

The feelings form one of the great divisions of mental 
phenomena ; they are not to he marked out by definition 
from other departments, but the distinction between them 
is clear to every one that has ever felt hunger, had grati- 
fication in eating, looked with pleasure on a sunlit land- 
scape, or been excited to indignation by an act of cruelty. 
The feelings are motives to action, they are the seat of the 
disposition, and they axe intimately connected -with temper. 
Moral life, too, consists in right action proceeding from 
right feeling. These things show that they furnish not 
unimportant elements to the character ; their laws, there- 
fore, require to be studied by teachers. 

I. Laws of Feeling.— Feeling is excited by the pre- 
sence of its object in fact or idea ; a case of distress 
actually witnessed would excite compassion, and the same 
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result would follow from a picture of distress being pre- 
sent to the imagination. One feeling often introduces 
another ; thus, pity for suffering may introduce indigna- 
tion against him who produces it. One feeling may 
exclude another by prior occupation, because stronger in 
character than the one which seeks admission. The 
habitual practice of the action which is the proper expres- 
sion of a feeling may produce the feeling ; e.g.^ acts of 
courtesy often perfoimed may at length excite the feelings 
from which such acts should spring. 

These are the laws of simple feeling, but the growth of 
a right disposition depends on a higher law than the 
mere excitement of feeling. Feeling does not exist for 
its own sake merely ; it is a stimulus, a means to an end, 
and it is as this is attained, or repressed in obedience to 
a higher feeling, that its great purpose in the human 
economy is acliieved. The great law of feeling regarded 
as a motive power, and in the result — disposition— is 
action. It is as a feeling does or does not uniformly find 
its issue in action, that its power over the mind and in 
forming the disposition depends. A feeling frequently 
experienced, which does not issue in action, is a mere 
sentiment ; and it is an every-day observation that all 
feeling, if action does not follow the prompting, tends to 
become mere sentiment — i.e., to have no power over the 
conduct. So of disposition ; this depends on the uni- 
formity with which particular feelings have swayed the 
conduct ; e.g , any one who habitually acts out a benevo- 
lent feeling obtains a benevolent disposition. It is true 
also of temper, or the power which the mind has to resist 
certain feelings and to control their expression. By 
steadily refraining from the action to which a certain 
feeling tends, power is at length obtained over its mani- 
festation, and so the feeling comes to lose its power 
to stir the mind. On this law of action, too, depends the 
hold which moral principles take of the mind. It is by 
acting out right feelings that a clear conception is gained 
of moral obligation, and that moral principles become a 
motive power in the heart and life. “He that doeth 
His will shall know of the doctrine.” 

II. Scope in School Education.— The teacher’s suc- 
cess in the formation of character will depend on his reali- 
zation of the value of action over precept. It must be his 
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aim to give principles planted in the intellect vital force ; 
and this can be done only by finding opportunities for 
them to be acted out. As far as it is the teacher’s work at 
all, it is his work to find means to strengthen or weaken 
the force of particular feelings over the mind and conduct. 
This must regulate his intercourse with his pupils, and 
tlieir intercom se with each other. It must give the tone 
to his moral instruction ; it must guide his d^iscipline ; it 
must be the key to all he does. When a feeling is one to 
which it is desirable to give permanent influence over the 
mind, occasions should be turned to account, and, if possi- 
ble, should be made ; when it is one that would be perni- 
cious, the means of carrying it out should be removed, or 
an attempt should^ be made to occupy the mind with 
another feeling, or if possible to awaken a higher feeling, 

A right appreciation of this subject will make the 
teacher eyeful how far he excites feeling by appealing to 
the^ imagination. It is legitimate in some cases — ^in fact, 
desirable — to do so, but it must be done with caution. 
That which is brought into view must be within children’s 
sphere. It must be possible for them to carry it out. It 
should be accompanied by earnest recommendation to find 
the means of action, and appeals should be made to the 
conscience as to their doing so ; such appeals to be re- 
ceived in silence, as no ostentatious display is allowable. 
The great danger in addressing the imagination is, lest 
great principles and noble examples become mere matters 
of sentiment. A person may admire conduct in another, 
nay, may be moved to enthusiasm by it, and yet never 
suppose that it is to have any influence on him. He 
never thinks of the principles in such conduct as binding 
upon himself. 

A right culture of the feelings may render unnecessary 
man^^ prohibitions. Just as when one establishes a 
principle which includes under it many details, and thus 
renders the separate proof of each unnecessary, so the 
cultivation of one right feeling excludes the necessity of 
pphibiting all those things in detail which would be a 
violation of the feeling : e.^., the cultivation of the sense 
of justice would prevent late-coming, idleness, tale-bearing, 
scratching desks, defacing walls, copying, and so forth. 

III. Emotions.— Emotion is a term often used as 
synonymous with feeling, though more frequently to denote 
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such feelings as require a prior act of the mtelligeuce to 
excite them. Sometimes it designates that accompani- 
ment of all feeling by which its existence is manifested 
to others.^ The two latter uses of the term suggest some 
facts having an educational bearing. The power of re- 
covering the past varies much in individuals, and varies 
ill individuals as to different objects. A fact this of great 
importance educationally. For as feelings are incentives 
to action, and as their power as stimuli depends on their 
strength, it is evident that, in some cases, the persistence 
in idea of some feelings will be so weak as to be almost 
inoperative. This explains in some cases why motives 
that are effectual in some have no power over others. 
Emotion has a tendency to diffuse itself, so as to make 
the whole system participate in a movement. This ex- 
plains partly why a child’s progress in learning anything 
new of a mechanical kind, as writing, is so slow ; m the 
organa participating in the movement, prevents that con- 
centration of attention and nervous energy necessary to 
mastering a mechanical movement. In cases where the 
feeling is too strong for repression of the visible expression, 
it is often well to divert the manifestation into another 
channel. Hence the value of the song, the march, and 
the clap, in school 


CHAFTEE IT. 

THE WILL. 

The will originates and controls actions both of bod;f and 
mind. It controls the organs termed voluntary j z.e., it 
directs them to any action for which they are fitted. The 
chief thing to notice in this is that the power of control 
is a thing of growth. First effects are always inferior to 
what is ultimately attained. The law for this growth is 
to give attention to the mode of action rather than the 
intended effect ; e.p., in learning to write, to direct atten- 
tion to the holding of the pen and mastery of the move- 
ment before the forms of the letters. It controls the 
feelings indirectly, by suppression of the visible expression, 
or through the thoughts. In the latter case, by directing 
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attention to sometliing else than that which is exciting, 
or likely to excite the feeling. It controls the thonghts 
indirectly, hy directing attention to any topic it pleases. 
Hence it originates and controls actions. Strength of will, 
as set forth in such terms as decision, firmness, constancy, 
is that which constitutes the difference between one man 
and another. He who has it has the power and habit of 
making a deliberate choice, and of holding steadily to it 
when made. In it he has the mastery over his desires, 
his passions, his actions, himself, so that he can direct all 
his activity as he pleases. Defects of will, constituting 
the weak-minded, are wilfulness, iiresolution, stubborn- 
ness, and inconstancy. 

That which determines the will is called a motive. 
Generally opposite motives — that is, motives leading to 
opposite lines of conduct — are present to the mind. The 
will yields to the strongest motive. All are not influenced 
by motives of the same kind or strength ; some are more 
influenced by the present than by the past ; others ai'e 
influenced by the things present in thought as much as by 
the things themselves — a fact that explains the diflerence 
between one who procrastinates and one who does his 
work at the proper time. A feeble will needs a strong 
motive, which explains why children need greater pleasure 
or greater pain to move them to some courses of action 
than older persons require. The future has little influence 
with children when placed in competition with present 
solicitations — hence the necessity of giving other motives 
besides the distant. Severe pain is not often a strong 
motive ; a child who had been subjected invariably to a 
small punishment would be more influenced thereby than 
hy one severe one. 

The foundation of aU education is in the culture of the 
will ; and on the success with which it is attended depend 
the most important results in every department of eduertion. 
It is also the chief difficulty in education. Children here- 
after are to he masters of their own conduct ; at present 
they must submit to their teacher’s wishes. They are re- 
quired to he in subjection, yet to attain firmness, strength, 
decision, and constancy. These require two different 
kinds of treatment, apparently opposite in nature ; one of 
subjection and restraint, the other of liberty and inde- 
pendence. The habit of obedience to authority lies at the 
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foundation of this training ; it is in yielding to the will of 
another that the child receives its fii^t lessons in self-con- 
trol. ^ It is only as conamands impose them, or authority 
requires them, that a child has a warrant for many of its 
actions, and learns to control impulses which would lead 
it astray. So long as higher motives are weak, and im- 
pulses strong, authority is required to strengthen the 
former, and to give the will power to resist the latter. It 
is thus the child must he saved from indecision and wil- 
fulness. Self-control requires the co-operation of the 
child. When life advances the reason strengthens, and 
the child becomes conscious of a growing power of control, 
combined with tlie consciousness that it wih ultimately 
have to act for itself. For this condition the teacher must 
be prepared. He must not expect co-operation unless he 
recognises the nascent power of his charge, but instead 
will excite obstinacy or rebellion. The change from 
authority to freedom must be gradual ; and authority 
must ever be at hand to prescribe the conduct if necessary. 
Training to freedom may begin by explaining, after 
obedience has been exacted, why the child was required 
to act in such a way. Next, when his intelligence in- 
creases, he may be informed of the reasons of the conduct 
required from him, and his co-operation invited. This 
recognises him as a reasonable being, and cannot but be 
gratifying. In addition to this there must be trust. 
There are things which he knows he ought to do, and which 
his own convictions would lead him to do ; these must 
not be imposed by command, for that would imply dis- 
trust and excite resistance. Again, experience or previous 
instruction has given him certain principles of conduct ; 
in such a case he ought not to be burdened with minute 
directions for special circumstances, as though he couhi 
not be trusted to apply what he knows. He may also 
occasionally be placed in circumstances which imply trust 
or make him feel responsibility. By means like these, 
if authority is at hand to sustain what is right, he may be 
trained to habits of self-control and fitted for the liberty 
that awaits him in the future. Defects of will are owing 
to improper training in relation to either authority or 
freedom. Take the case in which too much freedom is 
allowed, or the one where the child’s understanding is the 
measure of his duty. In this case the mind of the child, 
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not being capable of estimating the force of arguments, 
and where for an opposite course there may seem to him 
equally strong reasons, must of necessity become wilful 
and vacillating. A similar result would follow an oppo- 
site treatment, where authority prescribes the minutest 
particulars of the child’s conduct, and punishment follows 
the least deviation from the letter. Here fearful ness 
of responsibility and weakness of purpose would follow 
naturally. Again, a harsh discipline is opposed to real 
strength of will. Let there be a discipline in school in 
which there is no trace of sympathy with child-nature, no 
provision to strengthen half -formed purposes, no apprecia- 
tion of hidden motives, and no understanding of child- 
spirit ; hut instead, the stern tone of authority combined 
with relentless severity ; and the result is, minds sullen, 
gloomy, suspicions, and cunning. 


CHAPTEE y. 

DISPOSITION-. 

Disposition is not innate, but acquired. It expresses a 
result of educational processes in connection with the feel- 
ings ; it is the inclination of the mind to certain courses of 
feeling and action. The growth of disposition is somewhat 
as follows : — a feeling is excited by some object, and solicits 
to action ; the individual, after it may he resistance or 
hesitation, complies. Again the same course takes place, 
and again, until the mind at len^h takes the initiative, and 
is inclined to act without solicitation, or the feeling has 
permanent control over the mind, so that occasion only is 
wanted for it to act of itself. Hence disposition may be 
said to be the inclination to do what at first required soli- 
citation to do. Disposition embraces such things as truth- 
fulness, honesty, kindness, humility, and their opposites, 

I. Truthfulness. — 1. A truthful disposition is the foun- 
dation, the corner-stone of virtuous character ; it is the 
“ central pillar of the school, on which all other ^aces de- 
pend.” It includes accuracy in obtaining or stating facts, 
sincerity, candour, ingenuousness, and uprightness. The 
want of it is manifested by careless inaccuracy, excuses for 
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faults, exaggeration, equivocation, dissimulation, evasion, 
flattery, hypocrisy, concealment of truth, copying a school- 
fellow’s exercise, prompting answers, as weh as by a direct 
He. 

2. The teacher must guard his children from all forms of 
untruthfulness, and, as he may, inspire them with the love 
of truth. To this end he must enlighten their minds on 
its nature, and on the various ways in which it is departed 
from ; he must excite deep abhorrence for deceit in any 
shape by speaking of it with grief and serious displeasure ; 
and he must endeavour that they may see and feel the 
importance of truthfulness — ^which is by no means an easy 
thing. The teacher must himself exemplify it. JSe must 
be truthful in disposition, he must be transparent in all 
his dealings, hfs practices in school work must be open, 
uniform, and above-board. Hence there must be no 
special preparation for inspection, no throwing dust in the 
eyes of visitors, no putting on the school a face for special 
occasions. He must be truthful, and must make it appear 
that he is so. His statements should be accurate, his 
promises fulfilled, his pretensions or assumptions no more 
than facts warrant, and his candour and justice unim- 

E eachable. Nor is this sufficient ; he must be careful that 
is measures do not tempt to untruthfulness. These may 
do so if he convey the impression that he attaches more 
importance to cleverness than goodness, if he stimulate 
vanity by extravagant commendation, or should he praise 
for the performance of duties which commend themselves 
to the child’s conscience without his sanction or imposition, 
and especially if by undue severity he should make fear 
the ruling motive in his school. 

3. The teacher must condemn all kinds of deceit. The 
deepest abhorrence must be expressed, not only of actual 
falsehood, but at the slightest attempt to deceive — as when 
a lad whispers a reply to his neighbour, or steals a glance 
at his fellow’s slate. Trust till demmd. A very powerful 
means of impressing a child with the importance of this 
virtue is never to doubt its word or conduct unless it has 
previously deceived us. "We should treat it as if it were 
impossible for it to tell a lie. We should be vigilant — 
never suspicious. Few things are more baneful in their 
influence than suspicion. A boy is strongly tempted to 
be what we suspect him. When untruthfulness does 
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occur, let your conduct show tlat your confidence in 
him is shaken, but not destroyed. Still, amongst the 
means employed to produce truthfulness, the teacher 
must depend on the natural consequences of truth or of 
deceit, to awaken the mind to the importance of the one 
or the evil of the other. Truth must be expected from 
all as a matter of course, and confidence reposed in them 
so long as truthfulness exists ; but on deceit or falsehood 
occurring, there must be the infliction of pain, and the 
withdrawal of confidence to some extent. No longer 
must any statemeut be sought from such a one or accepted 
if volunteered, until there have been signs of penitence 
and evidence of amendment. But before withdrawing 
confidence there should be full evidence of the fact of 
falsehood. The child must not be dealt with on mere 
suspicion. If there is ground to suspect, the fact should 
be ascertained before making the charge, and if that can- 
not be done, the charge should be withheld. There should 
be no difference in the treatment of the child then, though 
it may be vigilantly watched, that the teacher may deal 
with it rightly. 

4. When faults are committed, the temptation to conceal 
or deny arises either from fear of punishment, or from fear 
of sinking in the estimation of others. Now these should 
be treated as despicable feelings, and the courage that con- 
fesses a fault should be commended. Not that confession 
should release from punishment — ^though it might be a 
reason for diminishing its severity— as then confession 
would become a matter of course without any compunction 
for offending or any desire to amend. Confession must be 
warily dealt with ; if volunteered it is to be commended, 
but it is of doubtful benefit when stimulated. It is a 
practice in some schools to require offenders to confess by 
lifting the hand, rising from their seats, or coming to the 
teacher. This is done in the belief that it promotes in- 
genuousness, inspires with moral courage, and imparts a 
lofty moral tone to the school. This is doubtful ; it is a trial 
few can stand. There is no certainty that confession will 
be made, or, if made, will be attended with good results. 
Schools have been in which this practice prevailed, 
and in which untruthfulness to an unwonted extent was 
manifested in copying and prompting, and where in- 
diflerence to exposure, reckless beaiirg, and hardened 
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feeling, had taken the place of susceptibility to shame 
and blame. 

II. Honesty. — 1. A conscientious regard for the rights 
and property of others lies at the foundation of the social 
fabric, and if greater attention were given to it in the 
training of the child, the safety, strength, and happiness of 
the community would be more completely secured. 

2. As in other branches of moral discipline, the teacher’s 
aim should be to implant the principle in the disposition, 
rather than to prohibit certain acts ; and he will do this 
most effectually by giving the widest scope to his interpre- 
tation of the sentiment and its manifestations in his own 
conduct and character. His example will be the most 
effective teaching of conscientiousness in relation to the rights 
and jiroperty of others. He who desires that it should be 
so will be scrupulously punctual in opening and closing 
school, in keeping his lessons within the time allotted to 
them, in the distribution of his work through the school, 
and in the faithful and diligent discharge of his daily duty 
therein. He will show it in his respect for the property of 
the children — neither lending nor using anything of theirs 
without their sanction ; in the careful treatment of school 
property, and in the proper disposal of things found ; he 
will also be candid, never making unfair statements, nor 
withholding praise when it is due, nor refusing credit for 
work done or attainments made. In a word, he will be 
bound towards them and others by the same principles and 
laws that he expects to influence them in their conduct to 
him and each other. 

3. {a) It is quite possible to obtain a high moral tone in 
school in relation to others’ property. Purloining such 
things as pens, or keeping things that had been lost, would 
in every case receive attention. But there are other prac- 
tices of which children are gnilty, which, if properly treated, 
will do more to implant the principle than any treatment of 
actual thefts. Little things, so called, do more for the cha- 
racter than flagi’ant breaches of trust, or the resistance of 
strong temptation : in the latter case fear, and not virtuous 
principle, may be the safeguard ; and in the former there 
is reason to fear that integrity of character has been lost. 
(h) Many opportunities occur in school life in which to 
enforce this virtue, and many of the ordinary measures 
employed in working the school will, if rightly used, tend 
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to implant the principle. Habits of diligence, of strenuous 
application, of bending all the energy possessed to the 
work of the hour, of a serapulous employment of time, 
may be so enforced as to create the feeling that their 
opposites, or any deficiencies even, may be evidences of 
the want of a conscientious regard for the rights of others. 
This is to be insisted on the more because of the wide- 
spread feeling among operatives not to work to the utmost 
of their abSity, but to make “a job'’ last as long as 
possible, (c) The right of place in class, tho contention 
sometimes witnessed for places, and the cond^ict at play, 
may often be turned to good account ; right feeling in 
such matters implanted in school would extend into later 
life. To what but the absence of such feelings must be 
attributed the unseemly scramble for the best places on 
public occasions, or the getting served “ before your turn” 
at the shop, the money-order office, the hank, or the rail- 
way? {d) The treatment by the scholars of the school 
property is one of those things of which a judicious 
teacher will take advantage, to enforce the practice of this 
virtue. It is not an unusual thing for boys to carve the 
desks and doors, or to disfigure the walls with writing ; 
the teacher should seize the opportunity of any instance 
of the sort to point out the dishonesty thereof. Stress 
should be laid on the breach of trust it involves to the 
school managers. The expense of school fittings ought 
to be noticed, and that such conduct renders it necessary 
to replenish or repair oftener than would be otherwise 
required ; and the disfigurement ought to be dwelt upon 
as destimctive of that feeling with which well-ordered 
minds look upon well-preserved or beautiful objects, (e) 
The treatment of their clothes, of their books, and other 
implements, will often furnish opportunity for a practical 
lesson on this virtue. The practice of using caps for 
foot-halls, of tossing bonnets in the air, of kneeling at 
marbles, ought to be prevented. Games which excite 
covetousness, as pitch-and-toss, or playing for marbles, 
ought to be forbidden. (/) There is a practice in low- 
toned schools of boys copying from their neighbours. The 
sin of this should be pointed out ; they ought to he made 
to feel that it is a breach of the command, “ Thou shalt 
not steal.” Here it should be shown that it is not taking 
money or other valuables that is forbidden, but the act 
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of taking anything that does not belong to ns. The 
teacher should show that everybody treats with scorn such 
as pretend to know that of which they are ignorant ; and 
he should lead them to seek pleasure in the possession of 
knowledge, rather than being thought to have it. 

III. Kindness. — 1. Disinterestedness is an original 
element in human nature, but it requires fostering, or the 
education of the child is imperfect, {a) Much to which a 
child is subjected tends to concentrate the regards of the 
child upon itself ; but it has so many points of contact 
with others, and its own and others’ happiness are so 
mutually dependent, that the child must be trained not to 
live for itself. (&) It is an instinct to seek the happiness 
of others, readily observable in a child, who at any time 
will share with another what yields pleasure to itself, 
unless its appetites have been unduly exercised. In doing 
so it is not selfish, but purely disinterested, neither seeking 
nor expecting any return. It is true that kindness yields 
pleasure to its subject, but this is not the motive j)Ower. 
(c) This being so, instances of unkindness amongst children 
must have their origin in something which overpowers 
the benevolent instinct, or that renders it inoperative. 
The presence of any strong feeling, or the predominance 
of an emotion or pursuit, may for the time overpower the 
benevolent instinct ; or the child guilty of unkindness 
may not have been accustomed to interpret in another the 
expression of what is disagreeable or painful ; hence it has 
no notion that its conduct gives pain ; or it may lack 
imagination, so that it does not realize that what would 
be disagreeable to itself is so to another ; or unkindness 
may proceed from mere thoughtlessness, the child not 
considering the consequences of its actions, or so intent on 
something else as to overlook them. Instances of unkind- 
ness seldom proceed from utter indifference to the happi- 
ness of others, unless the feeling that prompts to bene- 
volent deeds has been uniformly resisted, or unless an 
emotion has been excited which seeks vent in the infliction 
of positive pain. Trom these things it will appear that 
what seem instances of deliberate cruelty may be far from 
having such an origin. 

2. The cultivation of the benevolent instinct leads to 
a disposition marked by generosity, magnanimity, self- 
denial for the advantage of others, civility, consideration 
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for the feelings of others, forbearance niider provocation, 
and to services to save others from annoyance, or to pro- 
mote their comfort or well-being. Its right cultivation 
in school will go far to exclude those forms of annoy- 
ance by which children sometimes inflict pain one on 
the other,— such as nicknaming, teasing, practical jokes, 
bullying, ridicule of the deformed, or whatever else is 
productive of unpleasant feeling. 

3. In fostering this disposition, the obligation to be just 
before being generous must be impressed on the con- 
science ; hence the child must be taught to give to another 
all to which he has a right, and that so far as he does 
so, it is justice, not benevolence, that prompts its conduct ; 
for an act of kindness implies something beyond what 
mere justice claims. Again, kindness to one must not be 
at the expense of another ; the claims of justice to all 
must be met before acts of generosity to any. In fact, 
an act loses its character as a benevolent one, if at the 
expense of another. Nor must the rightful claims of self 
be lost sight of. The child must be taught to say No I ” 
whenever its own character would suffer by yielding to 
the instinct to please others. 

4. The growth of benevolent disposition depends on 
doing deeds of kindness. Precept is altogether powerless 
unless accompanied by action. In fact, without the deed 
of kindness, there is danger of mere sentimentalism 
usurping the place of active benevolence. Many occa- 
sions occur in school when the teacher may suggest kind 
deeds. He will find it easier to secure them when they 
involve activity. It is in little things that his judgment 
and tact may he most evinced — though nothing is little or 
trifling in education that tends to give a bias to the mind. 
Little things have the first claim, because they imply that 
the spirit of kindness pervades the conduct, and because 
they impress the children more than actions demanding 
apparently ^’eater sacrifice. Setting a chair for a visitor, 
accommodating a schoolfellow with a place or a book, 
yielding at play known preferences to the wishes of 
others, contributing or collecting for known cases of dis- 
tress, sending childpn to read to the aged in the neigh- 
bourhood, or to visit a sick schoolfellow, are the ways in 
which a teacher may incite to a life of kindness. 

IV. Humility. — 1. A right estimate of self, implying 
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a proper sense of weakness, ignorance, and evil tendencies, 
is a favourable condition to intellectual advancement and 
moral growth.. It is often found in schools that the want 
of it is productive of evils which interfere with the growth 
of habits of application, and consequently of intelligence 
and intellectu^ power ; and there can be no doubt that 
it prevents that attention to feelings, principles, and 
practices, which is essential to the gro^h of a moral and 
religious character. 

2. Humility is a condition of mind altogether due to 
experience, and to comparison of one’s self, either with 
others or with some standard which it behoves us to reach. 
It is not therefore surprising that pertness, improper for- 
wardness, or overweening confidence in themselves, should 
exhibit themselves in children. Indeed, such things must 
be expected until the means of comparison have been aup^ 
plied, and such experience as will show them what they 
are, and what is becoming to their position. Conceit, 
indeed, implies more. Here there have been injudicious 
stimulants applied to the emotions of self, the result being 
not merely what flows from ignorance, but a condition 
of mind the very opposite of humility, and fruitful of 
all kinds of evil. 

3. The means of promoting this disposition are evident. 
The more the opposite conditions are avoided, the greater 
will be the likelihood of a right estimate of self being 
obtained. The means employed must be considered in 
reference to the phases which the opposite condition may 
assume, (a) Among them must be placed the practice 
of exacting unquestioning and implicit obedience to com- 
mands. When children are allowed to question the 
reasons or right of an injunction, or to exercise at too 
early an age their own judgment as to their conduct, they 
become capricious and conceited ; a high estimate of 
themselves, and a strong feeling of resistance to control, 
take the place of that natural feeling of dependence on 
those over them which is so essential a condition to their 
right moral training. (^>) Discrimination in the use of 
praise and censure is essential in view of proper humility 
of mind. Praise, where the sense of duty and the con- 
sciousness of having done right should be sufficient, may 
produce conceit or a too high estimate of self. A teacher 
should not withhold approval where temptation has been 

E 
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resisted, or some strong feeling of self overcome, and he 
should be careful to snow that he approves right doing ; 
but it cannot be right to pmise right doing as if there 
were great merit in it, or to speak as if the child were very 
much better than his fellows. Praise should be tempered 
with censure, (c) When dealing with conceit of intellect 
or attainments, the teacher’s practice should be to hold up 
moiral qualities as of higher moment than intellectual 
ones. He should place in offices of trust, not those dis- 
tinguished for smartness, but those whose moral conduct 
is best. He will do well, too, to hold up as examples 
those illustrious names, whose owners, with fewer advan- 
tages than theii's, yet won for themselves a standard, 
which, it may be, his pupils give no promise of reaching. 
He may often, with benefit, speak of that all but boundless 
field of knowledge which others have cultivated, on which 
they have as yet scarcely entered, and which, labour as 
they might, they could not master in their lifetime. Nor 
should he forget to point out that now, and for many years 
to come, perhaps as long as they live, they will require all 
their ability to master what others have originated, dis- 
covered, or proved, and may never have power or oppor- 
tunity to add anything to the stock of human knowledge. 
(cZ) Humility does not imply an abnegation of rights. 
One who voluntarily gives up right does not evince thereby 
his humility, but a low moral sense of the obligation 
which right places upon him. For one to be earnest for 
right, to himself or others, would be a hopeful pledge 
that humility would eventually become one of the graces 
of his own character. 


CHAPTEK yi. 

TEMPEE. 

Tempeb is a result of educational processes. It is that 
quality of mind which enables it to resist, or causes it to 
yield to, the influence of feeling. It is the sum of the 
results of the various feelings which have contended for 
tlie mastery of the mind, and which have controlled the 
mind or been controlled by it. It is the power to resist 
feeling, or to control its expression. It is the siiscepti- 
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bility to be moved or not, or easily, by feeling. It is thus 
a matter of will. Fanils of temper spring from improper 
training of tbe will. 

I, Irresolatioii«-~TMs and inconstancy prevent pro- 
gress. “Unstable as water, tbou shall not excel,” is 
corroborated by ail experience. In dealing with young 
children in reference to this defect, it must be remembered 
that it springs as a necessary consequence from appealing at 
too early a period to the reason of a child to induce com- 
pliance with commands. The basis of a resolute, fixed, and 
determined temper must be laid by exacting prompt, un- 
hesitating, unquestioning obedience from young children 
to every command. With older pupils recurrence must be 
had to the emotions of pursuit, and they must be accustomed 
to work steadily towards the attainment of some object, 
or the accomplishment of some definite purpose. They must 
be stimulated to resolve to do a given work in a fixed 
time, or, if the necessity exists, to pursue a course of con- 
duct either to cui’e a fault or to establish a habit. Besides 
this the pupil must be made to understand the importance 
of a resolute, determined will. It must be made clear to 
him that to be ever changing his purposes is destructive 
to strength of character, is unfitting him for the serious 
work of life, is damaging to his sense of moral responsi- 
bility, and consequently hurtful to his moral life. He 
should be encouraged to form resolutions with a definite 
aim, but not until he has weighed aU the circumstances 
and difficulties before him. When he has once resolved, 
nothing should deter him from carrying out his resolution. 

II. Impulsiveness, Hastiness, and Wilfulness. — 
These have a common root. They spring from the habit of 
acting on the nearest motive — ^from present feeling, without 
weighing or considering other motives, feelings, or claims. 
These defects of temper ai-e often sources of annoyance, 
pain, or trouble, both to their subjects and to others. In 
this fact must be sought the means of cure. Let the pupil 
suffer the results of his conduct, and when he is calm, let 
it be pointed out whence they spring. Let his attention 
be directed also to the effects of his conduct on others, and 
let shame and sorrow be excited on this ground. Let it 
be urged at such times that he ought not to act on the 
spur of the moment, but, distrusting himself, wait till 
he has ascertained whether other circumstances, now 
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perhaps forgotten, have not a stronger claim on him than 
his present feeling. 

III. Obstinacy. — This is a fearful condition of temper, 
which is sometimes a source of great trouble in school. 
Not that it often occurs ; for children being sent to school 
for a specific purpose, knowing that they cannot ultimately 
resist and remain at school, and going daily through a 
certain round of observances, which makes it seem 
natural to comply with their teacher's wishes, they 
become disposed to do what is required from them. 
Hence few cases of real obstinacy occur in school. 
Often that which is called so is not obstinacy, or only 
that in a temporary form, or for a special purpose. “ Be 
careful,” says Locke, “that it is obstinacy.” Often an in- 
aptitude for school lessons, or a natural obtuseness or 
weakness of attention from physical causes, or a perfect 
confusion of intellect produced by fear excited by bullying 
or blows, is mistaken for obstinacy. In the former cases, 
kindness, patience, much painstalang with the unfortunate 
child, are demanded from the teacher, who should be careful 
not to add anything to his already distressing condition ; 
in the latter case, the command of his own temper, and 
sufficient pains to make clear his wishes, will be found to 
dissipate the condition. Occasional obstinacy, or refusal to 
obey, is the result of misgovernment. Unreasonable re- 
quirements, fault-finding in excess, irritating language and 
manner, produce a state in which the children lose all heart 
for work, or their own self-respect leads them to refuse 
obedience, which, if the governing is not mended, may 
lead to real obstinacy of temper. At other times a wicked 
boy may take up a defiant attitude, or one desirous of 
being a hero with his fellows may persist in a wrong 
coiuse. In this case the teacher must enlist the sympathy 
of the children against the course taken, when the conse- 
quence will be that, the motive being removed, the boy will 
be subdued ; in the former case there must be punishment, 
■and, as fai' as practicable, separation from his fellows ; or, 
if these fail, expulsion must remove the taint. 

When real obstinacy of temper is found, the teacher 
must be careful lest he give it occasion to display itself. 
He must avoid everything, as far as he can, that would 
bring on a fit. If symptoms of such a condition coming on 
manifest thenaselves, he must be calm ; there must not 
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appear the slightest distrust of himself, or of the lad’s wil- 
lingness to obey. If he can he should leave him to himself 
for awhile. It may be but a little sulkiness, noticing 
which would but strengthen the feeling, while leaving him 
to himself may cause better thoughts and feelings to return. 
But suppose the condition to come on. Is it the duty of 
the master to enter into a personal contest with the boy ? 
must he punish, must he flog, till the boy yield ? Is it to 
become a trial between the boy’s endurance and the 
master’s authority? Ought it to take this form? We 
think not. The master then employs an authority and 
assumes a responsibility which belong to parents only. 
If a boy refuse to obey, punish him for disobedience for 
that offence, and, if necessary, leave him in idleness until 
the time come round for the same lesson, or until the 
following day. Let him now be bidden to do what he had 
refused ; if he again disobey, punish again, and keep him , 
in idleness as before; and if on the next day he still 
refuse to return to duty, dismiss him to his parents. It 
has been said that a teacher cannot refuse a contest if it 
be forced upon him, for it is a question of the very 
existence of his authority, and therefore of his useful- 
ness. This is doubtful ; but, on the other hand, the law 
allows only a certain amount of chastisement by a school- 
master, and, if this be insufficient to cure an obstinate 
boy, nothing but damage can accrue if the recommenda- 
tion so often made be carried out, — “ Chastise till the boy 
yields.” It is true that he cannot retain in his school onr^ 
who disputes his authority, but let the fact be that he will 
not, and his authority cannot be weakened by his declming 
to inflict personal suffering until the boy jdelds. 

IV. Violence, Pretfulness, Peevishness, Qnem- 
lousness. — These defects of temper exhibit themselves 
more frequently in the playground than in the schoolroom. 
They will often come indirectly to the teacher’s know] edge, 
or they may be brought by complaints from such as have 
suffered from their effects. They require to be dealt with 
discriminately. 1. Violence is often impulsive, and is by 
no means a sign of a bad temper ; often its subject instantly 
expresses his regret at its manifestation, and would make 
any reparation within his power. Where it is not, the 
culprit should not be dealt with while under excitement ; 
but when he is cool, and probably ashamed, the evils of his 
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want of control should be pointed out, and be should, if 
possible, be shamed into avoiding outbursts which lay up 
for him matters of re^et, and which place him below the 
level of all around him — all having to exercise mutual 
forbearance. 2. Fretfulness and peevishness may have their 
source in physical ailment, and may often be alleviated by 

E ure air, hedthful exercise, and sportive games ; these 
eing promotive of good humour and pleasant feeling. 
Fretfulness in very young children will disappear if their 
attention can be arrested by something else than that 
which produces the feeling. In the absence of other means, 
a smart tap on the arm is often a counter-irritant, and 
good humour is almost instantly resumed. Where 
peevishness is the normal state, cheerfulness in the teacher 
and cheerfulness around are conditions essential to its 
removal. The child so unhappily afflicted must be screened 
from provocation, and, if necessary, kept as far as may 
be from associating with its fellows, by this means he 
may be taught the value of self-control, and ma^ he stimu- 
lated to watch over himself; freedom of intercourse 
being granted in proportion as he improves in the mastery 
of himself. Querulousness requires that the teacher should 
treat as of no moment the little annoyances that produce 
it. Instances of such as bear considerable pain without 
a murmur should be pointed out, and a little generous 
ridicule bestowed on himself for giving way on account of 
trifling pains. In such ways self-respect will be brought 
to his aid, and he will be ashamed to complain when he 
sees what mauy of his fellows often think it a point of 
honour to endure without a murmur. 
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PART IY.~IHTELIECTDE EDUCATIOR. 

CHAPTEE I. 

PEEIOD OP DEVELOPMENT. 

Section 1 . — The General Character of the Period. 

The school life of a child from the age of three to four- 
teen may be divided, ia relation to the iatelligeace, into 
three periods — development, acquisition, and intellectual 
operations, or thought. 

1. The Infant Period, ending at the age of seven, is 
that in which there is a progressive development of the 
mind. In this development the senses play a most im- 
portant part. Certain faculties appear whose sphere lies 
altogether within their domain ; but other powers, 
whose full activity belongs to a much later period and in 
connection with other agencies, put in a rudimentary 
appearance. The law of the development is, that each 
step brings out a higher faculty, such development being 
possible only from what has preceded. In this develop- 
ment there are two factors, action on the mind through 
the senses, and action by the mind on the experiences 
thus obtained. The results are, a constantly growing 
power, or powers, in the mind itself, and a daily storing of 
the materials of knowledge. 

2. The knowledge, which the mind obtains when 
brought face to face with the external world by means 
of the senses, consists of such things as colour, form, 
size, weight, distance, and other properties and re- 
lations of objects. Such knowledge is the result of the 
action and reaction ' of matter on mind, and mind 
on matter. The mind thus gets the power to note 
the qualities of objects and to mark off one object 
from another. To this act is applied the term per- 
ception, and to the power the perceptive faculty. The 
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process up to the appearance of this faculty is a growth in 
which there are two stages. The first stage is that of 
sensations, and all that is preliminary to them. The 
second stage is a more purely mental act, in which the 
mind looks oif from its own consciousness to note those 
qualities in objects which had excited its sensations, 

3. As the process of development goes on, the mind 
manifests a power to retain and combine the results of 
these states and operations. This is seen in ideas, which 
it forms, recalls, and combines into still more complex 
mental products. With these in store, and with a wider 
sphere of action on things, other powers appear, such as 
comparison, the discernment of likeness, and the dis- 
covery of relations. 

Section 2 . — Sensations, 

1. Their Origin.— Sensations are states of conscious- 
ness which have their origin in affections of afferent 
nerves. Impressions on these nerves are transmitted to 
the brain, and there the mind becomes conscious of them. 
Sensations have been divided into classes according to 
their definiteness, that is, according to the certainty with 
which they can be localized. Tor the fact is, that although 
it is in the brain that they come into consciousness, yet 
the mind does not refer them to the brain, but to the 
place where the impressions are first made. They have also 
been classed in relation to the mind. Under the former 
head we have three classes — general, muscular, and 
sensory ; under the latter two — ^subjective and objective. 

2. Their Classes- {a) General Sensations are such as 
arise from states of the body, or conditions of the blood. 
They ai’e diffused sensations. They cannot be exactly 
localized, and the reason is, that many afferent nerves are 
affected. Fatigue, restlessness, and the state of comfort 
after a full me^ are examples. They are essentially sub- 
jective. {h) Mnsmlar Sensation arise on exertion of the 
muscles. In such exercise resistance is overcome, and this 
affects the* afferent nerves in connection with the muscles, 
and there arises a sensation which is attributed, though 
somewhat vaguely, to a particular part. This muscular 
sense may be educated. Not only as seen in pushing, and 
in cases where there has to be a nice adaptation of the force 
exerted to the effect to be produced, as in bowling and 
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lawn tennis, bnt in those more delicate operations in wliich 
there is to be discrimination of weight or pressure. Persons 
accustomed to the handling of gold coins get the power of 
determining whether the coins are of the right weight, by 
simply poising on their fingers. The muscular sense gives 
\is ideas of pressure, resistance, and weight. It does so 
by enabling us to direct our attention to four things — the 
degree of effort, the time it lasts, the space through which 
it is made, and the speed. The muscular sense forms an 
important element in the sensations of other organs. In 
object lessons, there should be such cultivation of the sense 
as will enable the child to distinguish muscular sensations 
from others, (c) The sensory group are those sensations 
which are connected with special organs. Their nerves 
are so localized that the mind can assign the impression to 
a definite part of the body. This group may be subdivided 
into three classes, taste and smell, touch, and sound and 
sight. There is one law relating to the sensations of this 
group that may help us to understand some of their com- 
plicated phenomena — as, for instance, erect vision. The 
sensation is always referred to the part where the im- 
pression is made, that is, the mind looks, as it were, along 
the nerve in the direction of the original impulse. 

- 3. Their Culture. — These objective sensations, or sen- 
sations of the intellect, represent to us external conditions of 
being as soon as the mind has the power to interpret them. 
Attention to them becomes then an important element in 
education, {a) Acute dmrnmeni of impressions on the 
senses may depend partly on the native quality of the 
organ, but it is materially affected by the habit of attend- 
ing to them. Those who accustom themselves to attend to 
a particular class ojf sensations become more alive to them, 
as in the case of a forester who discovers traces of footsteps 
and hears footfalls which are not in the least discernible 
by another standing near. (6) The intensify of sensations 
is much affected by the frequency with which they may 
have occurred. Thus a sound which jars the ears of one 
unaccustomed to it, is listened to with perfect composure 
by another. Hence much appears to depend on the previous 
condition of the organ, as in the painful impression produced 
by going from a dark room into a brilliantly lighted one. 
Such facts explain how it is that some impressions cease to 
excite attention. May they not account for the little heed 
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given in some schools to the voice of the master ? A hell 
unheeded becomes a bell unheard, (c) Attention to sen- 
sations may be influenced in other ways. When the mind 
is Occupied with one class of impressionsj others may pass 
unnoticed. Thus when the mind is intensely absorbed by 
any pursuit, things which at other times give pain are 
not regarded. On the other hand the sensations may be so 
overpowering that no attention can be given to other 
matters. In this way severe corporal punishment may 
defeat its purpose. It is weE also to note that the over- 
taxing an organ of sense may weaken it. {d) The pro- 
perties in objects and the sensations which result from 
their action on mind must not be confounded. This is 
often done because the same term is frequently applied to 
both. They are totally dissimilar. Our sensations do not 
exist in the objects. Sound is a sensation having nothing 
like it in the atmosphere. Without a perceiving mind 
there would be vibrations, but not sound. The sensation 
of blue and the property in the object are not the same 
thing. All that we mean by blue is, that when light falls 
on the object, there is power to excite that particular sen- 
sation. AU this it is important to remember in education, 
for in cases of disease, or defect of endowment, the sensa- 
tion often alters its character, as in case of colourblindness, 
and inability to discriminate musical sounds. 

Section 3 . — The Senses. 

1. Taste . — Taste is essentially an animal sensation. It 
is the servant of the body rather than of the mind, and 
links us with the lower orders of existence ; yet, when 
rightly cultivated, it may be made to counteract this 
sensual tendency. It has been said that only a man of 
culture can get the highest enjoyment out of a meal, {a) 
The organ of tcmte is the ton^e, with help from the 
hinder part of the palate. Over the tongue are distributed 
different forms of papillae, and in these are found the 
terminals of nerves. Some of these nerves are those of 
common sensation, and help in the proper office of taste 
by discerning the texture of substances, as rough, smooth, 
hard, and soft. Othem are the glosso-pharyngeal and the 
gustatory, the former supplying the back of the tongue, 
the latter the front. This arrangement has a purpose. 
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All tastes are not possiHe at the same parts. A bitter 
taste is experienced when the substance touches the back 
of the tongue, an astringent at the front. Sweet and 
sajine tastes a,re perceived both at the front and back, but 
with greater intensity at the back, when the substance is 
pressed against the palate. Acids are said to be best 
appreciated at the edge Of the tongue, (b) In order to 
the sensations of taste it is necessary that the substance 
should be dissolved, and the intensity of the sensation 
depends on the largeness of the surface affected, and on 
the length of time the contact continues, (c) The sensa- 
tions referred to taste are usually made up of those of 
taste proper, of touch, and of smell. That which we call 
flavour is probably a compound of the three, (d) That 
the sense of taste may be cultivated is evident from the 
experience of tea-tasters and wine connoisseurs. It has a 
wide range, as nearly every article capable of exciting 
it has a special characteristic by which it may be 
recognised. 

2. Smell. — ^The sense of smell, though mainly animal, 
may be a means of adding to the stores of the mind, as 
seen in the discoveries of some eminent chemists, (a) 
The organ of smell is in the upper nasal chambers. Tbe 
nerves distributed over these chambers are the olfactory 
nerves and branches of the fifth. Two kinds of sensation 
are thus possible, that of odour proper, and such a one as 
the stimulation produced by ammonia, (b) Tbe objects of 
smell are gaseous or volatile bodies, the greater number of 
which being odorous. Olfactory particles brought into 
forcible contact with tbe olfactory membrane by means 
of air are tbe two things necessary to the action of the 
nerve. Each odour produces a specific sensation, so that 
many odours are distinguishable and may be retained as a 
standard of judgment. It is possible to distinguish the 
several odours of a mixed smell, (c) The sense of smell is 
more objective than that of taste. The sensation directs our 
attention to an object without us. As a sensation it takes 
some time to develop, but it lasts comparatively long. 
But, if tbe sniffing is repeated, the sensation soon dis- 
appears, the olfactory nerve being soon exhausted, [d] 
The sensations are somewhai persistent, hence they may be 
recalled by an effort. Mental associations eongi’egate 
round scents. Some reflex actions are remarkable, many 
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pei'sons feeling faint in the presence of the violet or musk. 
To test the power of discrimination, apply different odours 
at the same time to each nostril, and note the result. 

3. ToticIl.*— Tactile sensations originate in the contact 
of the surface of the body with outward objects. They 
are objective, as the mind by their aid forms ideas of the 
properties of objects. They are vague or definite according 
to the part affected, (a) The vague sensations proceeding 
from contact are nearly allied to those of common sensa- 
tion. It is not easy to localize them, and they do not 
furnish the means of forming accurate ideas of the objects, 
(i>) The definite sensations proceed from those parts which 
form the tactile organ. It is known that some parts of 
the skin are more sensitive to pressure than other parts, 
that the area of sensibility is smaller, and that the point 
or points of contact can be accurately discerned. These 
marks fix for us the organ of touch. For instance, the 
palmar surfaces of the fingers have the three. The nerves 
are more numerously distributed to them, so that more 
points are affected by contact, and the area of sensibility 
or “ field of touch ’’ is so small that two impressions in 
very close contiguity, as the points of a compass, will be 
discerned as two, while the mind fixes at once on the exact 
point of contact. (c) In distinguishing impressions on 
the tactile organ care must be taken not to confound those 
which arise from movement with those which arise from 
contact. In passing the fingers over a surface there will 
arise the two kinds, the former being muscular. The 
impression from contact is the pressure of the object on 
the skin, the muscular impression is that which arises from 
our pressure on the object, {d) Nice disoriniination is 
affected by the degree of pressure. The intensity of the 
sensation is increased by pressure, but variety of sensation 
is lost. Where by a light touch two or more impressions 
may be discerned, by a heavier one they will be fused into 
one. A doctor wanting to know its exact force touches 
the pulse lightly. It is an easy matter to fuse sensations 
of touch by bringing the surface rapidly into contact. 
Thus if a string be made to vibrate at the rate of 1,500 a 
second, the vibrations cease to be distinguishable. Sensa- 
tions of touch are affected by the condition of the sur- 
rounding areas, the sensations being increased by contrast 
with the part not under pressui'e. Thus when a finger 
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is dipped into mercury the pressure is most felt at the 
surface of the fluid, and if the finger be moved up and 
down, the sensation will he that of a ring passing along 
the finger, (e) The tactile organ enables us to ascertain 
the character of the surface, its temperature, and by com- 
bination with the muscular sense, the form, resistance, and 
pressure of bodies. The plurality of points of contact 
enable the organ to be educated, so that experts can tell 
by the “feel” of the thing what it is under observation, 
as in the discernment of textile fabrics. 

4. Hearing. — (a) Sound is the semation which follows 
the stimulus of the auditory nerve. It could be produced 
by direct stimulus of the nerve, as in the pressure which 
produces sounds in the head, but the usual stimulus is 
brought about by vibrations of the endolymph, brought 
about by vibrations of bodies external to the ear. All 
bodies are capable of sonorous vibrations, though not in 
the same degree. Hence the purpose or object of hearing 
is to put us in possession of the vibrating power of a body 
to interpret the vibration, to distinguish sounds, to tell 
the kind of body from which the vibrations come, and to 
retain the facts in idea (b) The organ of hearing 
of a set of chambers and a subsidiary apparatus. The 
chambers are so placed as to secure from injury the very 
delicate and peripheral terminations of the auditory nerve. 
They are also so contrived as to admit of a multiplication 
of the terminal cells and fibres, and of their being spread 
over a comparatively large surface. By these means not 
only is the intensity of the sensation increased, but the 
power of distinguishing the many differences of sound is 
made possible. They have also parts which act as reson- 
ance chambers, (c) Sounds are classified in relation to 
quality, intensity, quantity, and pitch ; and they are also 
sub-classed in relation to time, distinctness, purity, and 
articulateness ; and they may also be viewed in relation 
to the acoustic properties of objects, {d) The cultivation 
of the ear requires attention to differences of sounds, the 
nature of that which gives forth the sound, the intensity 
of sound, and the direction and distance, (e) JOktinguish- 
ing sounds is a mark of a cultivated ear. Some can tell at 
once the vibrating body ; some can tell every bird of the 
wood by its peculiar note ; some can in a concert single 
out a voice, loud or weak, and follow it. Thus a conductor 
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will not only detect a false note, but single out tbe 
offender. (/) The intensity of souTid may also be an object 
of attention and discrimination. ^ This, like other discrimi- 
native powers, depends on attention and on habit. When 
attention is concentrated in the act of listening, sounds so 
faint as at other times to pass unobserved will be instantly 
perceived ; while one who has been in the habit of 
attending to special sounds, as the striking of a distant 
clock or the footfall of a passer-by, will discern instances 
of them when bystanders have no. consciousness of sound 
at all. (y) The direction of sound is a judgment based on 
several particulars, the intensity of the sound and ac- 
quaintance with that which produces it, and the position of 
the head at the time. The distance of a familiar sound is 
inferred from comparing its intensity with our recollections. 
It is a judgment based on experience. (A) The culture of 
the ear for articulate sounds ought to receive attention 
This is a special power often possessed by those who have 
no musical sensibility at all. Delicate discrimination of 
articulate sounds is in some a natural endowment, but it 
is improvable in all. Children have their attention early 
arrested hy speech, and the fact that they leani to imitate 
it shows that they have analyzed the sounds falling on 
their ear, and have disciiminated between them. 

5. Sight.— (a) The organ of sight is a complex instru- 
ment combining optical arrangements, moving forces, and 
a highly sensitive nervous surface. The optical arrange- 
ments have for their purpose the production of an inveited 
image exactly on the sensitive nervous surface at the back 
of the eye ; while the moving forces are intended to 
secure to tlie eyes the power of sweeping them in all direc- 
tions. These moving forces are muscles attached to the 
exterior of the eye-balL But besides these muscles there 
are others entering into the optical arrangements, as the 
ciliary and those forming the iris. (6) The sensations by 
means of this organ are consequently of two kinds, those 
originating at the nervous surface or retina, and those due 
to the muscles. The former sensations are classed as light, 
colour, and lustre. In their origin they are analogous to 
those of sound, the special sensation being due to the 
number of vibrations. Thus the difference between a 
dark and a light green is owing to the difference in the 
number of vibrations impinging on the retina in a given 
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time. The sensations arising from the muscles, together 
with those from the retina, and combined with others 
furnished by other senses, lead to a large class of judg- 
ments, involving those of visible movements, form, dis- 
tance, size, volume, and situation, (c) The objects of vision 
are either self-luminous bodies or others reflecting light. 
In order to distinct vision the rays of light must form an 
inverted image exactly on the retina at the back of the 
eye ; all surrounding objects appearing indistinct ; hence the 
necessity of a means of adjusting according to the distance 
of the object. Objects of vision sending light into two 
eyes and making inverted images thereon, while the judg- 
ments are that the object is single and erect, have given 
rise to much speculation as to their cause. The former 
does not seem to differ from other cases, in which the mind 
recognises but one impression, though there are several 
The latter also may be brought within the general law. 
Some think erect vision is a judgment, dependent on the 
movements of the hands, up and down, to this side and 
that, thus correcting that which would be suggested by the 
simple sensation. Others make it to depend on the mus- 
cular sensations attending the movements of the eye-balls. 
But the simplest solution is that which brings it under the 
general law that refem our sensations in the direction of 
the force acting on the nerve. A very simple diagram 
would make clear that under this law no other than the 
sensation of erect vision is possible. For light brings into 
action the “rods and cones ” in order to excite the nervous 
surface of the retina. {<£) The materials furnished by 
means of the eye to our Imowledgearesomany, varied and 
essential, that it rightly receives more attention in educa- 
tion than any other. Yet, though the most trusted, it is 
in many respects the least trustworthy of all the senses. 
This is owing to the fact that many of the things we 
attribute to it as simple sensations are really judgments 
based on many particulars, and on our past experience. 
This must be remembered when giving lessons on objects, 
or in those preliminary stages which form the beginning of 
all science. Care must be taken, not only that the judg- 
ments formed are in accordance with the facts, but that a 
habit is established of correcting the impressions of one 
sense by those of others. 
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Section 4 . — The Perceptive Faculty. 

1. Tlie perceptive faculty is that which by means of 
sensations forms onr knowledge of material things. The 
perceptions thus formed are often spoken of as simple or 
complex, intuitive or acquired. Such terms are misleading. 
Perceptions, as of single quahties, which are apparently 
simple are really complex, and consist in uniting present 
sensations with former perceptions, as when we perceive a 
suiface to be flat, rough, or smooth. Perceptions are 
never really intuitive, that is, independent of experience. 
Complex perceptions, as the distinguishing of objects, may 
be regarded as the normal exercise of the faculty. In this 
case, distinct impressions are made on several organs of 
sense ; each resultant sensation is distinct, and might exist 
alone, but they are combined, and are all attributed to one 
ob j ect as their cause. How is this done ? The only answer 
is that the mind combines them and deems them to proceed 
from the same source. Hence our knowledge of an object 
is the result of the combined action of several senses. To 
rely on one sense is to expose ourselves not merely to im- 
perfect knowledge, but to deception ; we ought, therefore, 
to correct the reports brought by any one of these agents 
by those of the others. 

2. As all that we know of the material world is by the 
aid of the senses, and as all that we obtain in this way is 
necessary to the prosecution of physical science, the train- 
ing of the senses becomes a necessity. In school such a 
training should be given as would give children the power 
and habit of obseivation. To each organ there should be 
presented the qualities fitted to cultivate it. This may be 
done by judiciously directed object lessons, in which ex- 
periment largely enters, with little talk, except in the way 
of clever questioning. Such lessons might be made much 
more effective for their special purpose by an attempt to 
stimulate the curiosity of the children. Name the object 
on which the lesson is to be given a day, or even an hour 
or two beforehand, and furnish opportunities to the 
children to examine it. As children like to have something 
to do, and also to tell what they have learnt, this plan 
gives them the opportunity of both ; and, in addition, 
enables the teacher to point out anything that may have 
escaped observation, which, done judiciously, tends to 
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sliarpen their attention on the next occasion. Object 
lessons, however, are not the only, nor, indeed, the most 
effectual means of cultivating the perceptive faculty. Much 
may he done by surrounding the children in the school- 
room and play-ground with objects that will excite their 
curiosity. Much may be done by sending them into the 
lanes and fields with special objects of search, and by 
naming objects, as the street-l^P, for conversational 
lessons at a future time. Much may be done in other 
school lessons, as in form, colour, size, weight, and sound ; 
drawing and writing,* and first lessons on words and 
number. 


Section 6 . — Represmtative Facfulty^ 

Ideas.” The next step which the mind takes is to fix its 
attention particularly on some of the qualities of an object, 
and combine them into a mental unity, termed an idea, 
which may henceforth serve as the representative of the 
object, and as such be recalled to the mind when that is 
no longer present. The association of this idea with a word 
may fix it more completely in the mind, and better enable 
it to recall it, but is not absolutely necessary to either re- 
sult. The full process in this act of the mind is marked 
by the following steps : — An object is observed with close, 
earnest, and interested attention ; the mind then singles 
out particular features or properties, to which it directs its 
attention still more earnestly ; these it unites as belonging 
to one object, and by that act fixes them in the mind, in 
doing which it may have combined the action of several 
senses ; this unity, or idea, becomes the representative of 
the object, and may he vividly recalled when it is absent ; 
and in many cases, though not uniformly so, it becomes 
associated with a name which at once serves to designate 
the object and to recall the idea. The process now described 
is one of analysis and of synthesis — ^analysis, even in this, 
one of the earliest efforts of the mind, preceding synthesis. 
That this view is correct is strengthened by the following 
facts. Ideas are often vague and indistinct, and become 
accurate and truthful representatives of things only as 
familiarity increases, and observation becomes more minute 
and accurate. And of two persons observing the same thing, 
neither will carryaway precisely the same idea as the other, 
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eiliier because one has given attention to more points, or 
because each has referred the object to a different type, 
and thus has taken qualities which the other did not need. 
How different, for instance, the ideas of the sea formed by 
a child, a poet, a painter, and a sailor 1 

Section 6 . — Implicit Jadgment. 

Besemblance and Relation-— The power to form 
ideas, and to hold them before the mind, prepares it to 
identify like qualities amongst external things. Some ob- 
ject now under inspection by the senses suggests the idea 
of some other object, dissimilar in many points, but having 
like qualities with this ; this is succeeded by a flash of iden- 
tification, and a feeling of pleasant surprise in finding, 
under another form, that which was already familiar. The 
same power of holding ideas before the mitid helps it to 
observe the relations which are found among the objects 
around. Thus the relations of number and of space enter 
the mind, the relations among the simpler geometrical forms, 
and at length the identification of these in common objects. 
Such exercises of the intelligence are but rudimentary 
operations of the higher faculties of the mind, and during 
the period of development are but indications of the in- 
suificiency of what lies on the surface to satisfy its cravings, 
and of the coming of a period when it will penetrate the 
phenomena to discover the laws which lie beneath. The 
opportunities which present themselves in the early period 
of life, during other lessons, to bring these embryo faculties 
into play, will stimulate a keener observation, and, as lan- 
guage grows, and more is attempted, will prepare for the 
higher exercise of the understanding when the time comes. 
The means are in tracing a common quality, as elasticity, 
in a variety of objects ; the relations of number, as far as 
these may be presented in the concrete ; and the discovery 
of such forms as the circle, sphere, cube, cylinder, cone, and 
prism, in common objects. 
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CHAPTER IT. 

PERIOD OF ACQDISITIOIT. 

The Jiinior Period of school life embraces from the 
age of seven to that of eleven. It is a period in which 
material is stored for a higher development of the mind at a 
later time. It is a period also in which a higher discipline 
may be secured to the powers that have been in jprocess 
of development than was possible before the brain was 
complete or language at command. During the whole of 
the previous time "^e language faculty has been develop- 
ing, and now the child enters on a culture in which 
language wiU form a very important instrument. The 
period is to be a gathering and a storing time — ^in which 
the mind has to be filled as well as disciplined. 

Section 1 . — The Language Faculty. 

The second great period in child-life is marked by a 
marvellous growth of language, by activity of the senses, 
and by the power of memory. Dm'ing the period of 
development the child grows in power of utterance, and in 
knowledge of words, and has been aided by these iu those 
rudimentary exercises of mind above indicated ; but a 
time comes when this process is much expedited and the 
child goes on adding words and forms of speech to its 
previous accumulations, without at all, in many cases, 
realizing their significance and power. And not only 
words, but facts, the import of which cannot be under- 
stood, are added to the mental stores. YerhcH acquisitions 
include much that is merely mechanical — as in articulation 
and flow of utterance, or fluency, — ^but also others that 
imply a mental element — ^that of memory. Good articu- 
lation implies the possession of an ear for articulate 
sounds, a power to retain trains of sounds, and flexibility 
of the organs of utterance. Where these are natur^ 
gifts, the growth is rapid ; yet much may be done where 
the innate aptness is small. For instance, the power to 
discriminate articulate sounds, and the retention of trains 
of sounds, may be strengthened by attention, quiet, and 
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practice ; and distinctness of ^utterance may be promoted 
by throwing more force into it. Fluency is a mysterions 
acquirement, whether regard is given to the stock of 
words, their coming at command, or their uninterrupted 
flow. The ultimate explanation of these facts lies pro- 
bably in physiological conditions j but yet much depends 
on the will, the attention, the energy thrown into the 
work, the recovery of trains of utterance, and repetition. 
The acquisition of the to read, or to commit to 

memory by reading, involves other elements. In the 
former case there are the three stages of learning, fluency, 
and intelligence. There is first the recognition by the eye 
of the arbitrary signs of language — words, which depends 
on its power to seize and keep the points of difference 
between them and others ; — ^more than this is not re- 
quired, unless the words have to be written from memory. 
Nest comes the association of the sound with the sign ; 
to do which it is necessary to fix the eye on the latter 
during the utterance of the former. "When the utterance ' 
is aloud, the agglutination is sooner effected ; but it will go 
on with a whispered utterance, and even with an ideal 
one. Hence the importance of children following with 
their eye, and giving their attention during the reading 
of their teachers and others. Fluent reading implies re- 
cognition by the eye, the remembrance of sounds, and the 
utterance of the words in a continued flow — this implying 
considerable power over the organs of speech. The con- 
ditions necessary to this attainment are will, pleasure in 
the exercise, energy, attention, repetition, and varied 
practice. Heading with intelligence, while embodying a 
higher element, requires the mechanical one of cadence or 
accent. This is a quality depending on new conditions of 
voice and ear. The action of the voice is not the same as 
for articulate sounds, and the quality of ear is distinct 
both from the musical and articulate. The acquisition 
goes on best where the learner has good models ; hence 
the teacher should cultivate the pow’er in himself, and often 
exhibit it for imitation by his pnpils. 

Section 2 . — Culture of the Senses. 

The Culture of the Senses, though the special aim of 
the infant period, does not exclusively belong to it. In fact, 
at no stage of the child’s progress can their aid be dispensed 
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with. In the first stages of all school subjects their help is 
necessary. By beginning such instruction with words and 
symbols, definitions and rules, its matter is seen only in 
fog and shadow, and the pupil never gets that grasp of it 
which is necessary to its permanent retention, and to its 
becoming a basis and a means of other culture. The prin- 
ciple which should guide the teacher in all elementary 
subjects, is to present them first in the concrete, so that 
the superstrucimre may be reared on a basis of clear per- 
ceptions. In other subjects, as geography, or those in- 
cluded under the phrase “ common things,” if the matter 
is to be intelligible and disciplinary, it can only be by a 
right employment of the senses. Such lessons are of value 
when they lead children through processes of observation 
and reflection to the discovery of natural laws. As just 
hinted, this culture of the senses proceeds on the principle 
that ideas are to he given before words, and things 
examiued and processes acquired before rules or defini- 
tions are given, or principles enunciated or established. 
This is a very important principle, but not to be strained 
too far. For, as a matter of fact, children acquire many 
things — ^words especially — ^to which they can attach no 
significance. And this cannot be prevented, nor is it 
desirable that it should. Childhood is a gatheiing and 
storing time, in which things are laid up for future use. 
In fact, some intellectual operations require, as an essen- 
tial condition, that there should be a store of things in the 
mind whose significance could not he understood before. 
Language, as the storehouse of all human thought and 
progress, thus exists, and its acquisition is to be promoted, 
although it is impossible that what it records can be 
spread out before the mind previous thereto. But these 
stores are not, as they accumulate, to be unemployed. In 
fact, they furnish the means for a higher culture, of per- 
ception, conception, and sense of relation, than was hereto- 
fore possible, and these prepare the way for the imagina- 
tive faculty, and all for the thinking processes of the 
future. 

Words may be often turned to practical account for the 
improvement of the power of observation. Object lessons, 
judiciously given, will often bring out from the learner 
descriptive words whose significance he has not acquired, 
—the object being present, the quality which it represents 
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is pointed out, and thus the word becomes a power to dis- 
cern the quality in other things. sometimes, where 

the objects are not accessible at the time, a word may be 
elicited, or even given, and the object named in which the 
quality is found, the pupil being directed to discover the 
quality when next he sees the object. Words thus become, 
as it were, “ antennae to the mind,” — ^means of discovering 
qualities which, without their aid, would pass unobserved. 

Section 3. — Memory. 

1. All manifestations of mind, on the side of the intel- 
lect, from the first dawn of intelligence, imply a power to 
retain the materials of that intelligence. It is the presence 
of such a power that accounts for the facts of mental 
growth. Take any of the first acquisitions of infancy, as 
the physical one of stretching out the hand for an object ; 
or the emotional one, the glee which meets the smile on 
the mother’s face ; or the more intellectual one, the point- 
ing to the father on hearing the familiar name ; and it is 
evident that there has been a recovered mental experience 
before the outward act could take place. This is memory. 
It implies a threefold element: — ^the retention of ideas, 
thoughts, and other mental products and forms of conscious- 
ness ; their revival or reproduction in the absence of the 
objects which originally gave them birth ; and their recoy- 
nition as former objects of consciousness. The last is an 
act of judgment which is essential to the completion of an 
act of memory. 

2. The Qualities of a Grood Memory are accuracy 
in acquiring, tenacity in retaining, and readiness and faith- 
fulness in reproducing. These qualities depend partly on 
the mind and partly on the brain — ^but how far they are 
to be allotted to one or the other has not yet been made 
out. That no mental acquisition is ever entirely lost may 
be due to the mind itself ; but that matters decay from 
the memory, that there are differences in its strength, and 
that diversities exist in retaining different subjects, are 
due probably to the brain. The process in the brain is a 
revival of those movements which took place when the 
acquisition was made. A fact that receives some illustra- 
tion from the experience in the recollection of a nauseous 
draught ; or from the tendency to a subdued utterance in 
mentally recalling a piece of poetry. 
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3. Memory is either spontaneous or intentional ; 
the former is remembrance, the latter recollection. The 
one recurs without effort through the force of association, 
the other implies an effort of the will, {a) The retention or 
permanence of mental acquisitions is affected by several 
things. Of these the quality of the mind is a fact 
of some importance. A mind naturally vigorous will 
hold its knowledge tenaciously. The interest taken in 
the subject is a favourable condition. The attention given 
is a very important element, so much so that varieties of 
memory are probably due to differences in the force of 
attention. The clearness and reality with which the mind 
grasps the subject are also necessary elements in the 
permanent retention of it. This fact has got expression 
in the saw, “ Let nothing enter the memory but through 
the intelligence.” lie-petition accounts for much. Often 
in the absence of other conditions, this is sufficient to 
make the memory retentive of wliat is committed to it 
The mode of acquiring and the time given affect the 
permanence of some acquisitions. "For instance, in “cram,” 
matters so acquired quickly decay ; partly because they 
are not long enough before the mind to fix themselves, 
and partly from the reaction which follows the unusual 
effort, in which the mind is little disposed to exert itself 
to m^ike them permanent. The age is important ; attain- 
ments made in youth are retained when those of a later 
period fade away. (6) The reproduction of knowledge is 
due to association. When ideas or thoughts are suggested 
one by another, they are said to be associated. These 
associations are formed according to fixed laws, in a variety 
of ways. They have been reduced to two great classes, con- 
tiguity and similarity. (1.) Cordiguiiy. — Whenever actions, 
thoughts, or feelings are experienced together or in close 
succession, the recurrence of one is usually followed by 
the others. This is the law of contiguity. Some of the 
associations under this law are necessary ^ being founded on 
affinities in nature, or in the constitution of the mind 
itself ; others are accidentalj other associations than those 
made being conceivable or possible ; and others ai’e 
vol-mtary, being selected from other possible ones. Of 
necessary association in which the conception of one thing 
involves that of another may be instanced, father and 
child, good and evil, pleasure and pain. These must at 
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first be held together in the mind, and when one occurs 
the other usually succeeds. Things having invariably the 
same sequence suggest each other. This sequence may be 
natural^ as physic^ causes and effects, or artificial^ as the 
learning of the multiplication table. Things associated in 
place, whether naturally, by accident, or by design, are 
found to be highly suggestive of each other. On this fact 
is founded the artificial system of association termed 
topical. (2) The lats of dmilarii^ is the tendency which 
ideas, thoughts, and feelings now in the mind have to 
suggest others resembling them in previous acquisitions. 
It is the foundation of science. By its operation, identity 
is found amidst diversity, and resemblances where they 
were not looked for. It enables the mind to discover 
analogies, to make classifications, and to form generaliza* 
tions. By its means processes of induction and deduc- 
tion are made possible. The law of similarity is much 
influenced in its operation by the habits of the individual 
mind, and by the richness and variety of its mental 
furniture. 

4. The Culture of Memory requires attention to the 
folio-wing points : — exercise and trust it ; secure attention 
and interest when mating an acquisition ; let the things 
learnt enter the intelligence with clearness and force ; give 
su-fficient time to the acquisition — cram is never permanent ; 
secure frequent opportunities of review ; produce often, in 
writing, both literally and a free but full rendering of the 
matter. In new subjects the elementary facts should be 
firmly inlaid. Avoid fosteiing a merely verbal memory. 
Let words and ideas be indissolubly joined. The practice 
of requiring ideas only may be attended with evil. The 
learner is limited in his choice of words, he finds difficulty 
in expressing himself, his stock of words grows slowly, 
and without words, ideas fade. Words record thoughts 
and treasure them up for future use. But do not burden 
the memory with words only. Do not strengthen the 
memory at the expense of the judgment. 

Section 4, — The Cancepim Faculty, 

1. The yossessioii of Ideas and language opens 
another sphere for mental activity. In its first pha«!e this 
activity differs very little from that operation in which the 
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mind forma its idea of a present object, except that it now 
takes a wider range. An instance maybe found in the notion 
formed of an indiyidual, not from what he appears on a 
single occasion, but from all the circumstances or times in 
which we have observed him ; or one may be seen in the 
picture which springs into the mind of a wanderer, when 
he hears the word home. But the process is materially 
modified when lan^iage and not observation is the instru- 
ment of this activity, as in the case of forming a picture 
in the mind on reading a description. To this power of the 
mind is applied the term conceptive faculty, and to its 
products the term conceptions. It is true that these terms 
are not rigidly confined to this sphere ; hut if their present 
limitation is clearly held in view, it will be seen that a 
very definite field of mental activity and culture is included 
under them. 

2. Til© Conceptive Faeulty, out of materials already 
possessed, constructs images or scenes, which, though not 
exactly like the reality, yet are sufficiently so as to be 
recognised as fair representations. As in the instances 
often quoted of Milton, where his descriptions are said to 
he so real that they might have been written on the spot, 
though it is certain that he was never there. Such con- 
ceptions of the mind must not be confounded with those 
mental products termed concepts. A conception is formed 
by combining qualities found in one object, features of one 
scene, or elements in one character, and has always a basis 
of reality in some place, person, thing or event. A con- 
cept combines like qualities from many objects, and is not 
a representative of an individual reality, but of a mental 
combination. 

3, The Cultivation of this Faculty may be con- 
ducted either through observation or language, (a) Lessons 
with a wider range than that offered in the ordinary object 
lesson, and embracing natural history and elementary 
science, will be found fruitful. The structure, habits, and 
habitats of animals, and the adaptations which are found 
of one to the other, furnish good material. So do the 
facts of elementary science, when the purpose is restricted 
to a clear conception of such facts rather than of the laws 
which underlie them; though these also are admissible, 
when they are not very recondite, as in some of the more 
obvious natural phenomena (b) The conceptive faculty 
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will find its cHef sphere in elementary training in connec- 
\ on with language and books — especially in all such as 
deal in descriptions of persons, events, things, and places. 
Such cultivation may embrace single things, as represented 
by words, or scenes as presented m description. In build- 
ing up ideas in the mind, which a word already known is 
to recall, if the object can be presented for examination, 
that will be the best way by which to connect a clear idea 
with the word. But in many cases the object cannot be 
presented, and then the word can become significant only 
by description. In this case the process of constructing 
the conception is not very dissimilar from the other ; the 
difference is, in the one case the mind works with impres- 
sions made on the senses by the objects themselves, but 
in the other with ideas recalled by words. Of course in 
this case the ideas must be familiar. Let a description of 
an unknown object be befoie the mind, the only possible 
way of forming a conception of it at all resembling the 
reality, is for each part of the description to recall some 
familiar idea, which the mind takes and combines so as to 
form the conception of the new object. Let a botanist, 
for example, have before him a description of a newly- 
discovered plant ; his conception of it will be fairly 
accurate, because each part of the description presents him 
with a familiar idea, and all that he has to do is to con- 
struct the new conception out of the familiar elements. 
A person unacquainted with plants would find this im- 
possible. Whether single objects or scenes have to be 
conceived from description, the best way is to refer the 
learners to some type — or, by the mode of presenting the 
matter, enable them to form a type in the mind— which, 
by stripping and enlarging, will enable them to place 
distinctly in their minds the new idea it is desired they 
should form. Other culture may be secured to the con- 
ceptive faculty by graphic descriptions of far-off lands, by 
vivid delineations of scenes from life, by pictures of the 
homes and habits of the people of other lands or times, and 
by descriptive reading both of prose and poetry. 

4. Sense of Relation.— Language gives the power of 
holding ideas more distinctly before the mind, increases 
the power of the child to recomise similarity and rela- 
tions, and to discern analogies : hence, long before there 
can he that use of language which belongs to the under- 
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standing proper, it may be made to yield what will enrich 
the mind and aid its progress to that higher state for 
which all preceding states are preparing it. Opportnnities 
for this culture may be found in moral lessons, where the 
fable and the proverb are the means employed ; in re- 
ligious instruction, by employing the emblem and the 
parable ; in lessons in natural histoiy, where such points 
are brought out as the industry of the bee, the prudence 
of the ant, and the sagacity of the dog ; in dealing with 
words having a twofold signification— a literal and figura- 
tive ; and so on. 


Bedim 6. — Imagxnatim. 

The Activity of the Conceptive Paculty leads up 
to the higher efforts of the imagination. Under one aspect 
the conceptive faculty is but the imagination in a lower 
sphere ; but the work usually assigned to the ima^nation is 
a distinct advance in its nature and especially in its results. 
It is constructive and creative. It constructs new things 
out of old materials, or new combinations of old factors. 
It gives birth to fancy, wit, humour, feeling of beauty, and 
all the sesthetic emotions. It has a wide range in art, 
science, ethics, and even in the employments of mechanics. 
In school work there is much room for its use — ^in the con- 
structive if not in the creative form. To many subjects 
it must furnish the law of their methods, if they are to 
yield any results at aU ; and in some subjects, such even 
as reading, arithmetic, and grammar, the highest gains 
cannot be obtained unless free scope be given to its 
exercise. The importance of recognising this constructive 
element has been often acknowledged — especially since the 
time of the Edgeworths. The exercises recommended by 
them formed a part of the ordinary work of infants' 
schools, from their first establishment. They have become 
more generally known, though not more extensively 
adopted, since their appearance under the new name of 
Kinder-Garten work. But the presence and potency of 
the faculty should be recognised in all the stages of school 
training and in relation to all school subjects. 
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CHAPTEE III. 

PERIOD OP THOtraHT, OB OP mTEL- 
LECTTIAL OPEBATIOIfS. 

The Senior Period of school life, commencing about the 
age of eleven, is one for which all that has preceded has 
been but a preparation. It has grown into a maxim that 
intellectual power is of more importance to the ]pnpil, than 
a mass of miscellaneous knowledge. The previous work 
of the school, then, must not be regarded as the end, but 
as a means, as but preparatory to a higher discipline — a 
discipline which, through the operations of the mind on 
what it has in store, fixes in a definite form, for definite 
use, the elements of knowledge, which gives power of 
connected thought, and which aims to produce clears 
headedness. These higher operations are those of the 
understanding and reason, — the former dealing with 
concepts, terms, and propositions ; the latter with the 
processes employed for the discovery of truth. 

Section 1. — Judgmerit. 

1. The Judgment is that faculty of the mind which 
decides upon the relations existing among things, or among 
its own notions. The term is also applied to the act of 
the mind in which it decides that a relation does or does 
not exist, in which one thing is affirmed or denied of 
another. It is also applied to the expression of such a 
decision in a proposition ; but this should be carefully 
distinguished from that, as the former may take place 
without the latter. The term is taken from a Court of 
Justice, where a judge examines, compares, weighs, and 
then decides. The analogy is correct. The mind before 
judging critically examines and compares, and then its 
decision is given — or suspended for further knowledge. 

2. Judgment is a Distinct Faculty of the mind, 
and as such is the source of mental furnishings, which 
could not exist if it did not. It is a faculty that requires the 
exercise of other powers before it can be brought into use; 
yet it makes its appearance early, for in its rudimentary 
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exercise it is necessary to tlie existence of many mental 
products. It grows. At first it is an implicit, unexpressed, 
unconscious act ; as in perception, in the forming of ideas, 
in the recognition of likeness, and in the confidence re- 
posed in memory. Then it becomes more explicit; as in 
the formmg of concepts, in the processes of division, and 
in definition. In forming concepts we have comparison, 
identification of likeness, rejection of unlikeness, and the 
mental product. In division there is judgment, for it is 
one thing to cut up scientifically, and another to hack to 
pieces. In definition we approach to formal judgment. 
At length we have the formal act, when we designedly 
compare notions to predicate one of the other, or to deny 
their relation ; or, when we examine a proposition to 
decide whether it is true or false. 

Secttjn 2. — Concepts. 

1. Attention has been already directed to the early ap- 
pearance of the sense of resemblance and of relation, and 
to the influence of the identifying principle in early edu- 
cation. Now a time has come, made possible by the pos- 
session of knowledge and lan^age, for its culture in its 
highest form. The subject require a glance at the 
nature of concepts and of the mental processes in forming 
them. 

2. A Concept is a mental unity in which there is held 
together a number of particulars or marks, found in a 
variety of objects, which, resembliag each other in these 
particulars, differ in others. In forming them the mind 
selects out of its stores those ideas which have certain re- 
semblances ; it fixes its attention on these to the neglect of 
the differences, and forms them into a unity in thought, a 
notion which shall henceforth stand as the representetive, 
not of any fjstSividual thing like an idea, but of everything 
that possesses these points of resemblance, and so far only 
as it possesses them. Hence a concept, or notion, exists 
only in thought, and there is not anything which is its 
exact antitype in nature. But not only is a concept a 
mental unity holding in it several particulars ; it may con- 
sist of one mark only, gathered from a number of individual 
objects: in this case it is often termed an abstract idea. 
In forming concepts, the mind performs at least three 
operations, comparison, abstraction, and generalization. 
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(a) Comparison*-— This is the act of placing two or 
more things together for the purpose of marking their resem- 
hlances. It implies diversity and contrast in the objects, 
for the identification of perfectly similar objects is an intui- 
tion, In some of the preceding stages this operation has 
been implied, — ^wherever, in fact, the identification of resem- 
blance has taken place. But for the purposes of the higher 
culture it must be a voluntary and properly directed act. 
Its field lies in a progressive series ; in the likeness of wholes 
to wholes, in the discernment of a common quality amongst 
diverse objects, in the identification of geometric^ forms in 
common objects, in the discernment of analogies and of 
ratio, and of the relations of cause and effect. 

(&) Abstraction is the power of singling out a part or 
a quality of a thing, and making it the object of attention. 
Thus, in forming a concept, the several common marks are 
drawn off and held apart for comparison ; in which process 
there are these four distinct acts: — thei'e is a perception of 
difference among the qualities in the concrete individual ; 
there is an act of analysis setting apart one or more qualities 
for attention ; there is an act of comparison, in which iden- 
tity with qualities mother things is established ; and there 
is a mental result— a unity in thought. 

(c) Generalization is the complement of this process. 
It consists in bringing into a class all the objects to which 
this unity in thought may be equally applied, and in con- 
necting the notion or concept with a term that shall hence- 
forth designate each object of the class exactly in the same 
sense. The things compared, however diverse, are held 
together by the identifying principle, and the common name 
or term. 

Section 3. — Lcmguage. — Terms. 

1. Language accumulates and embodies the materials 
of knowledge gathered by successive generations. It thus 
makes thinking possible, as it enables the mind to bring 
together for comparison many things which could not 
otherwise bo held in view. This is done by descriptive 
and analogical language, but chiefly by abstract or general 
terms. Terms unite in a common bond what belong to 
many and various things. They thus represent concepts. 
Terms are classed a.s concrete and abstract. 

2. Concrete Terms relate to material things. In their 
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ease, the things being at hand, there is the opportunity of 
fixing the meaning of the term. Such terms are intended 
to include all that is common to a class of objects. But &3 
all these marks are not known to every person it follows 
that the signification of a term in any given instance is 
what the individual makes it, that is, it depends on his 
knowledge. Hence it follows that clear thinking, valid 
reasoning, and freedom from misapprehension depend on 
acquaintance with the meaning of the terms employed. 

3. Abstract Terms are simple or complex. A simple 
term sets one quality before the mind, a complex term em- 
braces several qualities. Abstract terms represent purely 
intellectual products. There are no things existing to which 
we may refer for the marks of the concepts. For though 
in some cases the marks may have been gathered from 
actual experience, yet the experiences are not permanent ; 
and the notions might be, if the experiences had not been. 
Such are the notions embodied in justice, conscience, pro- 
tection, and circle. These form two classes, mathematical 
and moral. 

4. Mathematical Terms represent notions, not things. 
They have no real counterparts out of the mmd. They 
represent pure conceptions of the intellect. A circle exists 
nowhere but as a conception in the mind of him who forms 
it. Such notions are exact. They include certain definite 
particulars, and the term represents these invariably. But 
though such notions do not represent real existences, many 
of them can be represented so as to aid the mind in form- 
ing the conception. Thus, a circle or a square may be 
represented by a diagram which is neither a circle nor a 
square, hut may be used as if it was. The signification of 
such terms, then, may be exactly acquired, and once acquired 
they may be used without any misapprehension. Moral 
teims may be taken as representing all other abstract terms. 
Most of them are very complex in their signification. They 
are very difficult to grasp, as they can be set forth only by 
other words, whose signification may be alike uncertain. 
Hence they are a fruitful source of misapprehension. 

5. In the Progress of Child-Mind, terms are often 
acquired before the concepts for which they stand. If the 
term is one that applies to a number of concrete things, 
the process is often thus : — ^the term falls on the ear, and is 
known as a sound ; then as the name of an individual thing; 
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then as applicable to other things in a common sense, the 
meaning attached to it becoming enlarged or limited as ex- 
perience grows. Moral terms are learnt much in the same 
way, only^ that their import becomes dimly apparent from 
the occasions when used. Still many terms are held by 
children without their concepts, and in those cases where a 
meaning is attached, it is loose and indefinite. Means, then, 
have to be taken by which terms may become significant 
and definite. The processes by which they do so are those 
already spoken of, — comparison, abstraction, and general!, 
xation ; but there are two devices by which this process 
may be expedited : they are division and definition ; a two- 
fold operation growing out of the twofold power of a 
general term, in conducting which the teacher must reverse 
the ordinary process, and divide before he defines. 

(a) Division is the separation of a whole (genus) into its 
parts (species). A concept, as represented by a general term, 
contains under it subordinate notions or concepts, which are 
called its parts ; e.y., the concept represented by the term 
animal has under it the subordinate concepts represented by 
the terms man, brute. The higher concept is a genus, the 
inferior ones species. When the parts or species are enu- 
merated, there is the process termed division. In other 
words, division gives the classes and sub-classes included 
under a general term. It is effected by the aid of the specific 
differences. When employed by the teacher, it is that the 
pupil may gather out clearly what is comprehended under a 
general term, of which he has to learn not only what it 
denotes, hut in what sense it is applied. Division is, there- 
fore, for the learner, what the examination of the things was 
to the first framer of the concept ; and it enables the teacher 
to place out, as each sub-class comes into view, what' is 
possessed in common with preceding classes, and what is 
peculiar to itself, thus defining each term as it occurs. 

(b) Definition declares, therefore, the precise meaning 
of a word. It sets forth the notion under the term so dis- 
tinctly that there may be no ambiguity in its use. A 
definition sets forth the general nature, or those attributes 
which are common, and it sets forth the distinguishing 
quality ; in other words, it sets forth in what a term agrees 
with other terms, and in what it differs from them. The law 
is, to give the proximate genus and the peculiar difference ; 
the proximate genus because it includes the rest, e.g., wine 
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is a jtiice, not wine is aKqnid. Trom this it follows that a 
definition is not at its right time unless the materials from 
which it may be formed are in the mind. 

6. Proposition. — proposition declares the relatioii 
between two concepts or terms. This relation is discerned 
and decided on by the judgment, the cultivation of which, 
and of the power of inference and of formal reasoning, is 
the point for which all preceding culture has been preparing. 
The means are at hand in the matter of reading lessons, in 
grammar, in composition, in arithmetic, and in oral lessons 
with these as specific aims. 

7. Appropriate culture may be supplied to the 
understanding by careful exposition of reading lessons, by 
right instruction in grammar and composition, by explain- 
ing the groimds of arithmetical processes after facility has 
been acquired, by lessons in geometry, by lessons on 
common things, so conducted as to lead to the discovery or 
setting forth of natural laws, and by a more systematic 
study of one or two subjects, as physiology or botany. 

Section 4 . — The Reason. 

All educational processes, on the side of the intellect, 
aim to bring the mind into that condition in which the 
knowledge or discovery of truth becomes its prime object ; 
to put it in possession of the modes by which truth is 
attained — induction with its associated operations, and 
reflection ; to give it the power of continuing these opera- 
tions — operations involving connected and often long-con- 
tinued thought ; and also to accustom it to the ways by 
which truth is advanced or established — deduction and 
demonstration. 


There are a higher and a lower exercise of the under- 
standing and reason. The higher exercise belongs to the 
gifted and mature mind, and consists in working on things, 
enlarging the boundaries of science, and preparing trea- 
sures of truth for the use of others. The lower exercise 
belongs to the many, and consists in mastering, through 
language and other aids, what others have done ; e. g., few 
— now and then one, far apart — can be original mathemati- 
cians, but many can acquire what these have created. One 
here and there might think out a proposition in geometry, 
Q 
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where a thousand could go through the train of thought 
when kid before them. Hence the folly of cou(.;eit in such, 
who, whatever their learning, have but made themselves 
masters of what others have thought. 

The work of the school is to use what is as a discipline 
of the mind. Only a very minute portion of achieved 
results can be mastered by lads who remain even to the 
latest point of school life ; but something may be done to 
give their minds that tone which right methods and 
objects of study impart. The power to apprehend dis- 
tinctly, to retain and convey clearly, to weigh carefully, to 
examine well before coming to a conclusion, to trace 
principles in instances, and to love truth for its own sake, 
are objects which should never he absent from the teacher’s 
mind. His means must be found in the common school- 
. work. 
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PAST Y.— ESTHETIC CULTDBE, 


1. The mind in looking out upon nature, not only takes 
cognizance of its material properties, but has strong plea- 
surable emotion in the beauty of the scene around it. Let 
proper objects be presented, and the mind as readily 
apprehends beauty as it does physical properties. This 
power of the mind, whose objects are beauty, grandeur, 
and sublimity, is termed the sesthetic faculty. The feel- 
ing of pleasurable emotion, which constitutes its charac- 
teristic, is excited by many and very various things, and 
it is not excited through the senses only. But many 
things have the power of awakening agreeable feelings 
which do not belong to the aesthetic class. An object that 
does belong to it must excite pleasurable emotion, must 
not be associated with anything disagreeable or disgust- 
ing, and must not be the cause of exclusive enjoyment. 
Food may be taken as an object out of the class. Its 
purpose is the sustenance of the body. Some of its asso- 
ciations are sufficiently loathsome, and the same morsel can 
give pleasure but to one individual. Objects in the class 
are, an extended and varied landscape, a glowing snnset, 
tbe song of the lark, the laughing rill, and such like. The 
pleasure excited by these is unalloyed, and forms no 
monopoly. Enjoyment in common ratlier adds to the 
pleasure than diminishes it. 

2. The growth of aesthetic sensibility may be taken as 
an established fact. There is original sensibility, as 
shown by the delight with which a child gazes on colours, 
or on a brilliant light. There is also acquired, for it cannot 
be doubted that an educated aesthetic mind has more 
sources of gratification in the contemplation of beautiful 
objects than an untutored one. There are some minds 
which have no awakenings where others have ecstatic 
pleasure. In some cases, this may proceed from the one 
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mind being richly endowed with sesthetic sensibility, while 
the other is comparatively destitute ; but in most cases, 
it probably is due to education and the accident of 
position having opened sources to the one, which their 
absence has closed to the other. 

3. Of the senses, the ear and the eye are the chief 
avenues by which esthetic influences reach the mind. 
Now, it is observable that a powerful influence is exerted 
upon an individual by Ms surroundings. It is well known 
that children dwelling in an atmosphere of song, earlier 
develop a taste for music than others in less favourable 
circumstances. So with the eye. Accustomed to dwell 
on beautiful objects, its gratifications come earlier, and its 
power of discrimination is greater. But there is an 
important fact on the opposite side. An eye accustomed 
to the absence of beauty never feels its loss. It may by 
use not only become indiiferent to its absence, but also 
to the presence of dirt. Utter, and deformity. Freshness 
and vitality,” says Moreli, “ are imparted to the organs of 
sense by presenting to them fresh and natural objects. 
An eye accustomed to dirt, squalor, and deformity gets 
dull and heavy ; while the beauties of nature stimulate 
the very power of the sense itself. So an ear dimmed by 
noise and confusion gets insensible to aU the finer harmo- 
nies of nature or of music. The practical lesson we should 
learn is that we ought, if possible, to surround childhood 
with decency, cleanliness, propriety, and with beauty, 
whether of nature or art.’^ 
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CHAPTEE I. 

SCHOOL SYSTEMS. 

Prior, to fhe introduction of our present system of element- 
ary schools the instruction was mainly individual. This 
was so in the public and grammar schools as well as in the 
parochial schools for the poor, of which more than fom- 
thousand had been established before the close of the 
eighteenth century. Class instruction, and, consequently, 
improved methods of teaching and management were 
introduced with the monitorial system. 

L The Monitorial System. —This system appeared 
at the end of the eighteenth century in the two forms 
which subsequently developed into the National and 
British Schools systems. 

. 1. Dr. Bell’s, or the Madras System — Br. Bell 
established schools in Madras in which he was compelled hy 
circumstances to employ monitors. For ten years prior to 
his return to England in 1797, he worked out his scheme. 
In that and following years he succeeded in introducing 
his plans into many of the parochial schools, and at length 
had the satisfaction to see them adopted by the National 
Society, established in the year 1811. Bell’s aim was to 
turn out good scholars, good citizens, and good Christians. 
For its accomplishment he depended on his methods of 
teaching, modes of discipline, and school organization. 
The area of instruction was not large. It comprised read- 
ing in the Bible, writing, arithmetic, and religious know* 
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ledge. But the teaching was to be definite, in limited 
portions, and thorough. The main feature of the system 
was that the master, in all his relations to the school, was 
to act vicariously. All the teachers were selected from 
among the hoys themselves ; and the school was managed 
also through the agency of boys. In reading he had, at 
first, a plan of mutual instruction, in which a boy of a 
higher stage helped another in the preparation of his lesson. 
Then the boys thus assisted were grouped in a class for 
examination and repetition. A similar plan was pur- 
sued in teaching the Catechism and the Tables ; writing 
and arithmetic were taught on the individual method. 
Later on, this plan was displaced by class instruction, 
each class being under the care of a monitor and assistant. 
The managing stafif consisted of examiners and ushers. 
Each examiner had charge of two or three classes, which 
he visited in turn, stimulating the monitor, and passing 
forward the proficient. The ushers were charged with 
order, the supply of books, slates, and other things in use. 
The head usher was a sort of general superintendent, who 
conducted the drill and changes, and was the medium of 
communication between the staff and the master. This 
elaborate system gave employment to the leading boys, and 
enabled the master to appear in the direct management 
but seldom, and then — it was thought — with greater effect. 
The classes were large, and were arranged in hollow 
squares, facing a platform com m anding the whole, from 
which all orders were issued. 

% Lancaster’s, or British System — Joseph Lancas- 
ter opened a school in Southwark in 1798, and introduced 
into it the monitorial system. An actual worker in school; 
he was enabled to carry out more successfully the principles 
he had adopted. He thus designed systematic lessons in 
spelling and reading for the lower classes, so that in the 
higher there might be nothing to hinder the application 
of the power gained to its legitimate purpose. He also 
grouped the children in drafts of ten or twelve to secure 
to each sufficient practice and individual attention- He 
had arithmetic taught in classes, and that it might be 
with the greatest success, through the school at the same 
time. The Bible was the reading-book in the highest 
classes, and catechisms were discarded. The teaching and 
managing staff differed from Bell's only in name. The 
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pcliooli’ooin had desks in parallel rows facing the platform, 
wiih draft spaces round the room. Lancaster’s great 
success, and his enthusiastic advocacy of the claims of the 
poor to he educated, led to the formation, in 1807, of the 
British and Foreign School Society. 

3. Wood’s, or the Intellectual System — ^The mo- 
nitorial system spread into Scotland. There it met a popular 
sentiment in favour of a much higher culture than was 
found in the south. The mechanical drill and the absten- 
tion of the master did not satisfy the notions of the friends 
of education there. The initiation of a better system was 
due to Sheriff Wood about the year 1819, and its extension 
to the advocacy of Dr. Andrew Thomson and Professor 
PillaixS. Sheriff Wood interested himself in the Sessional 
School, Edinburgh, and there, with the aid of its master, 
worked out what came to be known as the Intellectual 
System. While availing himself of the help of monitors, 
he sought to make the master al^io a teacher. He was to 
teach as well as superintend. It was to be his duty to 
take any class where his teaching was needed, and to 
instruct all in turn. Wood also extended the area of 
instruction. Beading-books were introduced, and dis- 
placed, as such, the Holy Scriptures. Geogi’aphy, history, 
and grammar were added. There followed a great 
improvement in the methods of instruction, prominence 
being given to questioning — ^so that the system was some- 
times termed the Interrogative. In a short time its influ- 
ence was felt in England, in the supply of reading-books, of 
wall maps, and of improved appliances, and espocially in the 
quickening of the intellectual and moral life of the school 

II. The Training System.—!. Graded Schools — 
•The monitorial system was a great improvement on 
what it displaced, and in fact became a necessity to 
t.he schoolmaster when he began to count his pupils by 
hundreds. But experience disclosed that its results 
were below what should be sought, and that in many 
cases they were not enduring. To David Stow is due 
the credit of au attempt to introduce a better system, 
and to him we owe a long, earnest, and persistent 
advocacy of a principle which was utterly opposed to that 
of Bell’s vicarious action. To secure moral and intellectual 
development, and that intelligent culture which a good 
school ought to supply, he urged that the pupil’s mind 
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should be placed constantly in contact with that of the 
master. This could be done only by a system of schools 
in which each school consisted but of one class, with its 
own teacher. This conception he endeavoured to embody 
in the schools connected with the Training Colleges he was 
instrumental in establishing at Glasgow. It is obvious 
that such a system of schools could only be established 
amidst large populations, and would require combination 
on the part of the promoters of elementary instruction. 
Hence but few schools exist in this country on this plan, 
though they are being established on a somewhat modified 
form by the London School Board. 

2. The Mixed Mode. Class and Section.— Mis- 
understanding the special feature of Stow’s group of graded 
schools, there was an attempt to introduce simultaneous 
teaching of all ages into the ordinary school. For this 
purpose a huge gallery was erected in the schoolroom, 
capable of seating all the children. Here the attempt was 
made to instruct them together, though their ages ranged 
from V to 14. Of course it was a failure. It was so 
evidently impossible, that the wonder is it should ever 
have been made. Still it was persisted in for years by the 
denomination that had adopted it. 

Another adaptation was more successful. It attempted 
to combine in the working of a school the two principles 
of Bell and Stow. The importance of bringing the mind 
of the master into frequent contact with the children, and 
the great advantages to be obtained by the employment of 
“ picturing and training ” in collective lessons to groups of 
children not too far removed in attainment, led in British 
schools to the building of class-rooms, and in National 
schools to groups of parallel desks, where proximate classes 
might be joined for such purpose ; at the same time, it 
was thought desirable to retain the other features of 
the monitorial system. This mode of working schools 
was officially recommended in 1840 by the Committee 
of Council on Education. 

III. Pupil-teaelier System — Prior to the appoint- 
ment of the Committee of Council on Education, pupil- 
teachers had been employed in several large schools in 
Edinburgh and London ; hut in 1846 the Pupil-teacher 
System was inaugurated by the celebrated minutes of that 
year. The introduction of this element has much improved 
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the work of elementary schools. It has rendered possible 
a higher technical instruction to laiger groups than moni- 
tors could properly manage ; it has secured more 
continuous action of one mind on the same division, under 
a deeper feeling of responsibiKty for its progress ; it has 
economized to the greatest extent the labours of the 
monitors, by placing them under the chaige of the pupil- 
teacher ; and it has set the master free to give that higher 
culture in the section and class, and to give his attention 
at those points on which the intelligence and progress of a 
school depend. It has modified, also, the internal arrange- 
ments ; so much so that most of the schools whei’e pupil- 
teachers are found approximate to a common type. Groups 
of parallel desks, ranged along a side or the sides of the 
schoolroom, with dr^t space in front, form the most 
marked feature of the internal arrangements. 

lY. The Education Act of 1870— made possible 
by the previous work of the denominational schools — 
recognised the right of every child to some amount of 
instruction. It has led to the establishment of schools in 
large towns, the chief feature of which is the appoint- 
ment of a trained adult teacher to each class. In such 
schools there is a head master, on whose knowledge of 
educational principles, organizing power, practical skill, 
and governing tact, depends the efficiency of the whole. 
Other schools of a large size are organized so as to employ 
an assistant adult teacher as well as pupil-teachers and 
monitors. In some of these the school is divided into two 
parts, and each carried on as a distinct school ; in other 
cases the head master and assistant are engaged alternately 
in superintending the school, while the one who is free 
t5.kes a class or a section to instruct, 

Y. Infants’ Schools — We shall not form right notions 
of educational progi-ess in this century, if we ignore the 
work of infant schools, and the influence of those educa- 
tional principles which find their first and fitting sphere 
there. The writings of the Edgeworths, the writings and 
work of Pestalozzi, with those of Wilderspin, the Mayos, 
Stow, the first officers of the Home and Colonial School 
Society, and later on, of Frobel, mark the successive steps 
of this movement. The works of the Edgeworths contain 
the principles and recommend the practices which were 
embodied by Frobel in the Kindergarten system. In fact 
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this system may be regarded as the outcome and expression 
of those principles which under the misleading term of 
Pestalozzianism had been worked out in many of the 
infants’ schools of this country. The early culture of the 
senses, and the recognition in the child of many suscepti- 
bilities and powers, which must be gratified by active 
employment in order to its development and training, may 
be taken as the essence of the contribution by infants’ 
schools to educational theory. 


CHAPTEE 11. 

SCHOOL OROAHIZATIOH. 

I. Necessity. — Few things of a mechanical kind have 
such an influence on the progress and efficiency of a school 
as good organization. It may be safely asserted that it is 
as essential to success as the power to teach, or the ability 
to govern In fact, without it the latter may be defeated, 
and the former it may be impossible to exhibit. The 
objects of an elementary school are so multifarious and 
varied, and the conditions under which they are sought 
are so peculiar, that it is only under skilful arrangements 
and combinations that they can be achieved. In every 
school, reading, writing, arithmetic, and other subjects 
have to be taught to all ; and besides these, and not less 
important than these, habits of punctuality, attention, 
diligence, and earnest effort have to be fostered, the prin- 
ciples that should regulate social intercourse have to be 
cultivated, powers of observation, inquiry, and thought 
liave to be developed, and the truths which relate to the 
child as immortal and redeemed have to be brought to 
bear on the consciences and affections of all. 

The difficulty in accomplishing these in many ele- 
mentary schools is the presence of children, differing in 
ages and attainments, for whom separate and suitable 
courses of instruction have to be provided, and carried on 
side by side, and for each of whom there must be means 
of testing his progress and caring for his wants ; to whiuh 
add that the master, who alone is responsible for all this, 
and who ought to act on all, test all, and instruct aU, can 
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act directly, at any one time, iDut on one point at once. 
The difficulty is enhanced by its being imperative on him 
to find constant employment for all, otherwise the restless 
energies of the unemployed will find vent in annoyance 
and disturbance to others. And the difficulty is increased 
by the limited period of school life—too limited to accom- 
plish what is wanted, but which must be made to yield 
the very highest results that it is possible to attain. 

II. Nature and Principles of Organization.— 
School organization is a system of arrangements designed 
to secure constant employment, efficient instruction, and 
moral control. In other words, it aims at providing the 
means of instructing and educating the greatest number 
in the most efficient manner, and by the most economical 
expenditure of time and labour. Organization puts each 
child in its proper class ; allots to each class proper woi'k 
— proper in kind and amount ; secures to each subject the 
time that is justly its due ; arranges the work, both as to 
place and kind, so as to preserve a quiet room ; puts the 
right teacher in the right place, and in the best circum- 
stances for instructing, inspecting, and controlling his 
class ; and properly distributes the master’s presence and 
work, so that no interest of the school in any of its parts 
shall suffer. Now all this implies a power to take in 
comprehensively the whole course of each pupil’s require- 
ments during his school career, and to combine all the 
arrangements and working, so that nothing shall be 
omitted, nothing in excess, no confusion, and no inter- 
ference of one subject with another. 

The following general principles should regulate all 
school arrangements. 1. Everything must be considered 
ill its relation to the interests of the scholars, which must 
not be sacrificed to appearances, nor to the ease of the 
master. 2. Every child must be placed where he can 
work with most advantage to hinoself, and must have that 
amount of work which will most profitably occupy his 
time. 3. Every class should have a teacher, or some one 
responsible for the due performance of its work, and the 
class should occupy such a space, and be so arranged, as 
to be completely under its teacher’s eye. 4. Each class 
should be so placed as to admit, to the utmost extent 
possible, of the concentration of attention on its work 
without being disturbed by other classes. 6. Each class 
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sliould be so arranged that the children may be easy of 
access, or may step out to the front -without disturbing 
others. 6. The furniture should be so distributed, and 
the classes so placed as to admit of the complete super- 
vision of the school by the master from any point. The 
consciousness of such an arrangement -would serve as a 
check on the idle and unruly, and would be a stimulus 
and encouragement to the diligent and the teachers. 7. 
Provision must be made for alternate changes of position, 
and of work requiring the exercise of di-fferent mental 
powers. 8. The sitting and standing places ought to be 
near enough to each other to allow of the changes being 
effected with least loss of time. 9. Opposite to each class, 
or di-aft, should be a blackboard, and all things required 
for the use of the class should be at hand, to prevent con- 
fusion and loss of time. 

ni. Classification, l. Importance and Difdonlty. 
— A class is a group of scholars capable of being instructed 
together, and of benefiting to the largest extent by such 
instruction. It enables the teacher to economize his time 
and labour, and offers the best sphere for evoking the 
intelligence and activity of the leaimer ; it supplies the 
means of increasing the efficiency of instruction, of finding 
constant and suitable employment, of establishing control, 
and of preserving the order and quiet of the school ; hence 
it will appear that good classification is essential to the 
success of a school. Now, at fiist sight, nothing seems 
easier than to gi’oup children who have gone over the 
same ground, and reached substantially the same point ; 
but this process is affected by certain considerations which 
tend to make it a more difficult matter than at first sight 
appears. One is, that the .number of separate groups 
must never be more than can be efficiently officered ; 
another, that while a general standard has been reached 
by those forming a large group, their progress in different 
branches — especially of the essential subjects — is often 
very varied ; a third, that sometimes children are found 
in a school much bigger and older than those with whom 
they would properly be classed, but whose self-respect 
would be injured, and all heart in their work lost, if they 
were so placed : not to mention that a few sometimes 
stay so long in the school, and are so far ahead of all 
others, as to make their presence really a difficulty. 
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2. Basis of Classification. — (a) Gassification ought 
to agree with such fundamental principles of human nature 
as these. There exists a diversity of ability ; some have 
predilections for one class of subjects, or a natural aptitude 
for them, which they have not for others ; and the 
faculties to which some subjects address themselves are 
later in their development in some children than in others. 
(6) Hence age and length of time in school are not the 
grounds on which a school should be classified ; yet pro- 
gress should be commensurate with these conditions, so far 
that, as children approach the peiiod when they leave 
school for labour, they ought to have made an average pro- 
gress ; and if they have been long in the same school, they 
should give evidence of the care bestowed on them, (c) 
Classification is grouping according to resembhmces, and 
the real ones in school are ability and attainment. . When 
this is the case instruction can he adapted to all, the evil 
being avoided of its being below some and above others. 
The children then are on competing terms, and this is a 
favourable condition for exciting emulation and vigorous 
exertion. The sympathy of the group, their respect for 
each other, and, consequently, their mental activity, are 
superior when their standing is about the same, (d) As 
each child has a right to be placed in the best circum- 
stances possible for his own advancement, and as there 
would be positive injustice in retarding his progress in one 
subject because he is ^ slow in another, for the subjects 
reading and ai'ithmetic, and those allied to them, there 
should be distinct classifications. To have but one classi- 
fication is to disregard the principles on which classification 
should be based, and also the purpose of the elementary 
school. If children are in the same class for reading and 
arithmetic when their progress in both is not alike, they 
are not in both subjects on competing terms ; hence 
emulation is next to impossible : besides, where disparity 
of attainment exists, the instruction cannot be suited to all, 
hence all suffer ; and as the purpose of the elementary 
school is to bring forward the scholar thoroughly in reading 
and arithmetic, and to give a general discipline to his mind, 
to have hut one classification would he to reject one of the 
best means for securing this thoroughness and such dis- 
cipline. (e) To keep the children on competing terms, 
there must be examinations at short intervals, and removals 
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of the proficient. This -will keep the class from looseness 
of discipline, and be a powerful stimulus to exertion. 
None will be disheartened by being kept back, the best 
workers will be stimulated, and even laggards will have a 
motive to redouble their efforts. (/) Graduation of work 
is important from this point of view. In passing from one 
class to another, the pupil should not be disheartened by a 
great difference between what he had left and what he had 
reached ; he ought to find somewhat harder work, but not so 
much as to make it very difficult for him to keep his position. 

3. Number of Classes. — ^This will be determined by 
the number and character of the tests applied in each sub- 
ject. The more minute the test the greater the subdivision. 
But it is not desirable, in a school with a deficiency of 
teaching power, to have too many tests, as the more there 
are the less of the master’s attention can the pupil have. 
If the classes are too few, each will probably comprise 
children who cannot advance together from inequality of 
attainment. _ 

(a) Beading. - Classification forreading ought to provide 
for the pupil’s advancement in his knowledge of book lan- 
guage ; for much individual practice, that he may obtain 
ability to read it ; and for lessons in the art of reading, as 
such. Division into classes, with a distinct book for each, 
will provide that in each class, as he advances, the pupil 
shall encounter greater difficulties of language, matter, and 
style. To secure individual practice, the class should, 
when reading, be subdivided into drafts, the lowest com- 
prising such as have recently passed from a lower class, 
and the highest those who bid fair to be soon fit for 
removal to the next class. But the class with its some- 
what difficult book does not furnish the best condition 
for a lesson in the art of reading, as such. Bor this, it is 
better to form two classes into a section about twice weekly. 
A lesson, presenting no mechanical difficulties, should be 
selected from an easier book, and the master should give 
his whole attention to the style of reading, which he is 
enabled to do because there are no mechanical difficulties. 

(b) Arithmetic. — In arithmetic three things must be 
sought — ^instruction in processes and principles, silent prac- 
tice, and competition in sums from dictation. The first of 
these would require a minute subdivision, which would be 
found to vary with circumstances. The second would allow 
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about seven classes to be formed, of wMcli the seventh 
would be engaged on the concrete, and on the first opera- 
tions with figures j the sixth and fifth on simple operations 
with the elementary rules ; the fourth and third on the 
more complex operations of multiplication and division ; 
the second on proportion, and the first on fractions and 
the higher rules. Collective competition would unite two 
classes. 

4. Size of Classes.— According to the principle laid 
down.above, the number comprised in a classwould bedeter- 
mined by as many as come up to the standard fixed ; but 
in the practical working of a school this must be modified by 
the consideration how many can be efficiently instructed. 
The size of a group ordinarily should vary according to the 
subject, the form of instruction, and the teacher employed. 

' Generally, as large a number should be grouped as is con- 
sistent with efficient instruction ; for whatever time is spent 
on a few, which would have been as profitably spent on a 
larger number, is a loss of power, time, and benefit to 
the neglected ones. Where subjects admit and require a 
large group — as in collective teaching — a section of forty 
can be taught with as much ease by a good teacher as a 
diaft of ten, and with far more profit to each individual 
than if the same amount of time were divided among four 
drafts of ten each. In all exercises of attainment, no 
class should be larger than is consistent with thorough- 
ness and minuteness of individual examination. In the 
upper part of the school, in reading, and in subjects of 
systematic instruction — as grammar — such classes might 
contain from twenty to twenty-four children. But classes 
of this size wiU be found too large for children engaged 
in the mechanical stages of reading. Here much indi- 
vidual practice being required, a smaller subdivision is 
demanded ; — drafts of not more than ten will meet the 
necessities of the ease. Lastly, the size of a group must 
bear some proportion to the skill of the teach^er. Moni- 
tors may manage drafts, pupil-teachers classes, while the 
section can be efficiently worked by an adult teacher 
only. 

lY. Modes of Working. 1. Forms of Classifica- 
tion. — Owing to diversity of views both as to the 
aims of elementary instruction, and the best means of 
attaining them, there are found considerable diffei'ences 
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in the modes of grouping cliildren for instruction, and 
in the methods employed. Some schools are distributed 
into small drafts of ten or twelve children, and nothing is 
sought hut the merest mechanical di-ill ; others are worked 
in classes of twenty or thirty. In some schools there is 
a mixture of these two, classes of twenty to thirty being 
employed for matter of attainment, drafts of ten for 
the purpose of mechanical skUl. In some schools the 
mode of working is alternately in sections containing 
forty or fifty children, by means of collective lessons, 
and in drafts of ten for the attainment of the elemen- 
tary arts. Some schools employ sections and classes 
only; others, and these are among the best, employ 
sections for collective teaching, classes for exercises of 
attainment, and drafts for matters requiring much 
individual practice. 

2. Arrangement of Work.— No elements of organiza- 
tion are more important than those which fix whether the 
same kind of work, or different kinds, and what kinds, 
shall be going on at the same time ; whether collective 
teaching shall be a part or not of the school routine, 
and how far provision should be made for the three great 
parts of school work — ^preparation, instruction, and re- 
production, On these points there is, as might be ex- 
pected, great diversity of opinion and practice. A few 
of the more prominent modes may be biiefly noticed. 

(a) Synchronous mode. — In some schools all the 
classes are engaged on the same subject at the same time. 
This, it is thought, enables the master to distribute his 
teaching more in accordance with the wants of the school, 
than when two or more important subjects are going on 
together : and as the claims on his attention are thus 
fewer, his teaching and superintendence will be more 
efficient. 

(&) Bipartite plan — ^Another mode is to divide the 
school into two parts — one to occupy the desks for silent 
exercises, while the other is at draft places for reading, 
dictated arithmetic, Scripture, or any oral teaching that 
may be deemed necessary, each division changing places 
at the end of every lesson. This plan is suitable for a 
poor monitorial school, where the master is too weak to 
instruct large group.^ effectively, or to hold his school in 
hand while doing so. 
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(c) Tripartite form.— Another plan, based on the fact 
that school work consists in the preparation or practice 
of lessons, oral teaching, and silent exercises, is to have 
three kinds of work going on at the same time. This plan 
was proposed in order to bring every part of the school 
daily under the action of the master’s mind for a sufficient 
length of time to warrant the hope that he would secure 
a uniform and intelligent progress. It claimed for its 
successful working, tlmt each kind of work should be 
carried on in a separate room, each division of the school 
occupying each in succession, in such wise that each 
would pass from the prepamtion of a lesson to the gallery, 
for oral examination and instruction therein, and thence 
to the desks for silent exercise. In a modified form this 
mode has been introduced into many schools where there 
has been unwillingness to yield the principle that aH parts 
of a school should be under the eye of the master ; into 
others where it is felt to be hazardous to some of its best 
interests to employ h im altogether in teaching ; and in 
others where a twofold classification is deemed essential to 
sound progress. 

(c2) Eclectic form. — ^This mode aims to combine, in 
due subordination to the wants of the pupils, each mode of 
classification and arrangement, and each form of teaching. 
Drafts and monitors are employed in the practice and 
preparation of reading; classes combining two or three 
drafts ai’e employed when the reading lesson is the 
subject of exposition, and in exercises of attainment, 
such as geography, history, and grammar, which require 
that each pupil shall be thoroughly examined ; and the 
section of two classes for Bible and moral lessons, and for 
tliose collective lessons whose special purpose is to develop 
and discipline the intellectual faculties. The arrangement 
of lessons in this mode of working is various. At one 
time it is tripartite — reading proceeds in drafts ; exposi- 
tion in the class or section in the gallery ; and dictation, 
composition, or penmanship in the desks. At another 
time aU are engaged on the same subject at once. This is 
the case with arithmetic. Here a more careful classifica- 
tion is required than in less exact subjects. By instruc- 
tion proceeding in it in all classes at the same time, 
the pupil can be placed where he will get just what he 
needs. Still, though the subject is the same in every 
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class, there is variety of form. Instruction in processes 
may be given in some groups, competition from dictated 
examples in others, and silent practice at the desks in 
others. At other times, when lessons of attainment are 
proceeding, as in geography or grammar, the classes in 
their vicinity are engaged in some silent exercises. The 
eclectic mode of working, with much variety in its details, 
is extensively employed by the more able schoolmasters. 
In fact, it is suitable to such only. Weak men, unable 
to teach large groups effectively, or to govern their 
schools when they are employed on set lessons, may get 
better results by superintendence, combined with working 
through drafts. But where the ability exists, no mode of 
working is so effective as that which combines in proper 
proportion draft, class, and section teaching. 

V. Time-tables. I. Advantages.— A time-table 
is an essential part of the machinery of a school. It 
benefits the teacher, as all do more and do it better with a 
plan than without one. He is less harassed, as the time- 
table saves him from having to decide on what next, 
amidst the distractions of school-keeping ; besides, the 
claims on his attention being lessened, he is more at liberty 
to devote himself to the busmess of the hour, and to culti- 
vate that concentration of mind and purpose which are so 
necessary amidst the multifarious claims of an elementary 
school. Nor is the advantage to the children small. The 
time-table provides for the return, at stated periods, of 
each subject of instruction, than which few things are 
more conducive to progress ; and opportunity is given for 
the arrangement of the subjects so as to bring different 
sets of faculties into play in succession, a plan which 
promotes relief and mental vigour. Practical lessons gro\V 
out of its proper observance. The children are thus 
impressed with the value of time, the importance of 
punctuality, the honour due to law, respect for the rights 
of others, and regard for truthfulness — all of which are 
enforced by the example of the teacher, in his submission 
to the restrictions which liis routine imposes. Order and 
industry are also promoted; for a given woik having 
to be done in a given time, both teachers and children 
become anxious to avoid waste of time, everythin 
necessary to the work in hand is in its place, and 
strong motive exists to bend the entire energies to the 
allotted task. 
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2. What a Time-table should show.— A time- 
table is a written form of the work actually done in a 
school, the order in which it is done, and the time de- 
voted to each separate portion of it. A time-table does 
not show the work actually done in a school unless it 
shows the work of each class, the mode of that work, 
whether repetition, exposition, or reproduction, and the 
agent under whose care it is done, whether monitor, 
pupil-teacher, or master. A time-table, to show the order 
in which the work is done, must exhibit clearly how the 
subjects foUow one another, how the related lessons stand, 
as reading and the exposition of it, or a lesson and its 
reproduction, and in what place it is done, whether in 
standing-places, desks, gallery, or class-room. A time- 
table, to show the time given to each subject, must make 
clear the length of each lesson, and the number of lessons 
weekly to each subject. 

3. How to proceed. — (a) The first thing is to deter- 
mine the branches to be taught. In aU schools, reading, 
writing, and arithmetic must have chief attention, 
because they are absolutely essential to the prosecution 
of other studies. Of other matters, wliich the length of 
school life may warrant the introduction of, those are 
next in importance which will aid the acquisition of these, 
or to which these may be applied, or which are a suitable 
general preparation for ordinary occupations. Grammar, 
geography, and history meet the former condition ; 
geometrical drawing, mensuration, and book-keeping the 
latter. (6) The order in which the subjects follow each 
other should provide for the relief of the brain, by 
arranging, as far as possible, that subjects of a like kind 
do not immediately succeed one the other. The same end 
— the relief and vigour of the brain — should be obtained 
by securing that each subject shall be taught under the 
form and conditions necessary to its speedy and successful 
attainment, and care must he taken that two classes in 
close vicinity shall not have lessons which would interrupt 
each othei^s work. Intervals for open-air exercise should 
be appointed, (g) The length of time given 'to a lesson 
must be determined by the age of the children and the 
nature of the subject. The younger the children are, the 
shorter is the period for which they can fix their attention, 
and the greater is their need of change of po.sition and 
employment. The greater the demand which a subject 
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makes on tke krain, tie skorter is the time that it can 
sustain the stress. Perhaps for i^ants, lessons of twenty 
minntes’ length, and for juveniles, of a half to three- 
quarters of an hour, wiJl meet the case, {d) There must 
he before the mind the number of classes to be provided 
for, and also the basis on which the classes are formed. 
With respect to the first, there ought not to be more 
classes than there are teachers ; but this admits of modi- 
fication, for a portion of a school ought to occupy desks at 
reproduction, or other silent work, and this wiU allow of 
fewer teachers being employed, or of a better classification. 
In respect of the second, the best test for admission to a 
class is skill in reading and giving the sense of what is 
read. Arithmetic is a test of an aptitude for a particular 
subject, and does not measure a boy^s ability, and is not 
therefore suitable as the basis of general classification, 
(e) Two subjects of essential importance to the general 
process and discipline of the scholar, like reading and 
arithmetic, ought not to he taught in different parts of 
the school at the same time. Por if lessons in these 
subjects proceed simultaneously, the master cannot give 
such attention to the weak parts of a subject or of the 
school as sound and genem progress requires ; and 
because it may happen that some in a reading class are 
behind the others in arithmetic, and it is only possible to 
provide right instruction for them without wasting the 
time of any when arithmetic is given all through the 
school at once, (/) When reading is one of the lessons 
other classes should be engaged in quiet exercises, as 
dictation, reproduction, or penmanship, as quiet is neces- 
sary to the cultivation of the ear. {g) The plan of thQ 
schoolroom should be held in view, that the lessons may 
be aiTanged to secure quiet and freedom of movement. 
(A) To whom each lesson is assi^ed — ^monitor, pupil- 
teacher, or master— should be indicated. Of course all 
the masters teaching cannot he marked, as it will vary 
with circumstances ; but so much should be indicated as 
would bring him daily into contact with all the classes. 
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CHAPTER IIL 
SCHOOL-KEEPIHa. 

ScHooii-EEEPiiTG is that brancli of scbool management by 
wliich a master becomes thoroughly conversant with the 
condition of his school as to the attendance, payments, 
instruction, and progress of the scholars ; in -which he 
attends to those conditions that affect their health and 
comfort ; and by which he aims to make school a pleasure, 
and to secure healthy activity in school- work. 

I. School a Pleasure. — It is important that the 
teacher should know how essential it is to the accomplish- 
ment of school purposes that the children should realize 
this sentiment, to which in these days they are taught to 
give utterance in song. “ School is a pleasure ” — ^ould 
be not merely a sentiment made vocal by them, but a 
reality. School should be invested with attractions, and 
associated with agreeable feelings. One reason for 
making it so is, that childhood is pre-eminently a happy 
period, and to promote its happiness is to be a co-worker 
with God. Another is, that it is one of the most favour- 
able conditions for securing attention, learning, and for 
the cultivation of intelligence. The sunshine of cheerful- 
ness diffused by the genial disposition of the teacher, and 
not clouded by the arrangements, work, or management, 
is a powerful incentive to children to work with a will, 
while an atmosphere of gloom and discontent is a clog on 
their efforts. A third reason for promoting a cheerful and 
happy spirit in school is its importance to moral training. 

II. Eirst Measures in Scliool. 1. Eirst acts.— On 
assuming the duties of a school, the teacher, and especially 
the young teacher, should be very careful of his first acts. 
Often irreparable injury is done by inconsideratene^ on 
the one hand, or by high-flown notions on the other. It 
is a very general complaint that the young teachers no-w 
annually issuing from Normal colleges are utterly tmac- 
quainted -with the requirements of school-keeping, and 
often inflict injury on the schools to which they are 
appointed. Now it ought to be known that much that 
is essential to good school-keeping only comes by e.xperi- 
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ence ; it i®^ an art, and — as in all other arts— perfection is 
only attainable by practice. But as an art it has rules 
and principles, a mowledge qnd observance of which will 
facilitate the acquirement of skill. 

2. Mrst Impressions and future Influence. — 
Future success in school-keeping often depends on first 
efiorts and first impressions, and especially on the spirit in 
•which the teacher regards his work. The first interview 
with the children, and generally the first day in school, 
will materially tell on his future influence. Sharp, fre- 
quent glances will be shot from eyes eager to read the 
character of the new master. Experiments will be made 
by many for the same purpose — on his patience, — Is he 
irritable? On his forbearance, — how far may they go 
with impunity? On his firmness, — Is he vacillating i 
Will he be lax and strict as the fit is on him? The 
teacher should be very careful in the matter of fault- 
finding. His modes of expression and of illustration are 
different from what they have been accustomed to, hence 
misapprehensions arise. AU his directions should be 
explicit — expressed as clearly as possible. The attempt to 
obey them shoxild be praised. He should be prepared for 
outbreaks. Of these little notice should he 'token at the 
time ; he should observe, and make notes of his obseiwa- 
tions, and at the close of the day review in a pleasant, not 
a querulous tone, pointing out where things might have 
been better. 

3. Ho rash Changes.— The first day— indeed the 
first week — should be spent in observing the working, in 
ascertaining the state of the classes, observing character, 
making notes, and generally in laying up material for his^ 
future guidarxce. He will ^d it better in all respects to 
let the school he worked in its old way. Indeed, general 
cautiousness should he exercised in introducing ne'w plane. 
Perhaps those already in operation suit the district and 
circumstances better "than any he could introduce. A new 
teacher upsetting old and tided arrangements may entirely 
ruin a school. No wise man "will rashly innovate. There 
are prejudices of parents, habits of children, and feel- 
ings, it may be, of apprentices in favour of what has 
been, which forbid it. Innovations, unless slowly and 
cautiously made, produce disorder, confusion, waste 
uf time, checks on progress, and bad discipline. Eeports 
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of these things get out of doors, and spread, the children 
are withdrawn, and the cultivated field becomes a waste. 

4 Home tasks. — A teacher entering on a new charge 
should take cai-e that the children have not less to do at 
home than before. He should ascertain what system of 
home tasks has been in operation, and, at the end of the 
first day, give out the usn^ tasks for the coming one. He 
may find some di£6.culty in making himself acquainted with 
what h^ been the school practice in this matter, unless lie 
makes it one of his points of inquiry among the parents the 
week previous to his assumption of the school. The time- 
table will yield him some assistance. 

HI. Specialduties. 1. Snperintendence.-Consider- 
ing the elements of which it is composed, a school should 
never be without superintendence. It is doubtless desirable 
that children should be trained to depend upon themselves, 
to do right from no lower motive than because it is right ; 
it is an evil also to imply distrust and suspicion, yet there is 
so much of thoughtlessness, ignorance, and occasionally of 
worse elements in a school, as to render vigilant oversight 
necessary. A portion of every day should be devoted by 
the master to superintendence, and when otherwise en- 
gaged he should delegate the duty to subordinates. The 
objects superintendence is to secure are the following : — 
{a) Work The spirit of work must be infused into every 
part of the school. The presence, example, and spirit of 
the master must pervade every class, and must be specially 
felt in the weak ones. All temptation to idleness must be 
prevented, (b) Order. Order in the classes and regularity in 
the movements are other objects of superintendence. Where 
classes become disarranged, where slovenly postures are as- 
sumed, where time i s not kept, and where disorderly marching 
is permitted, a silent influence is at work, which cannot 
but have an injurious efiect on the character and habits of 
the future, (c) Protection. Uniformity of treatment and 
protection from evil influences have to be secured. In the 
absence of efiScient control, children are subjected to a 
variety of treatment at the hands of apprentices and moni- 
tors which is alike injurious to their character and to the 
authority of the master. Trom this it is his duty to preserve 
them. Besides which, there is a sort of moral protection 
required from him ; such as screening them from improper 
words, by cai-efuUy removing any which may have been 
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written on tlie walls or elsewhere, and by taking snch mea- 
sures as will prevent a repetition of the offence ; separating 
the children whose mutual influence is demoralizing or in 
any way evil ; and removing entirely any child whose in- 
fluence is pernicious. Further, there is what H einroth calls 
“corporeal protection” required ; that is, protection of the 
health, by attention to the position of the children, to the 
necessary physical exercises, and to the ventilation. 

2. Instruction. — As the master is responsible for its effi- 
ciency, the following points will require his attention, (a) 
Branches to^ he taught He has the selection of the matters 
of instruction, and their adaptation to the wants of the 
various classes. He must take care that the subjects are 
taught in their right order, with especial reference to the 
periods of mental development, and that the essential sub- 
jects, reading, writing, arithmetic, and Scripture, have most 
time devoted to them. (6) Right methods. He has to see 
that each subject is taught by appropriate methods. This 
is a point requii’ing great vigilance. Situated as elementary 
schools are, with subordinates who are necessarily very 
ignorant of method, it becomes the duty of the master 
to show how to teach, as well as to fix what to teach. This 
he may partly accomplish by his own exemplary teaching ; 
by instruction in method j and by careful inspection and 
criticism of the methods employed, (c) Own teaching. The 
nature and amount of Ms own personal teaching is a matter 
of great importance to the success of his school The day 
is past in wMch the master was considered merely the 
difector of the machinery. No longer the mere policeman 
of the establishment, he has taken his right place as its 
teacher and educator. ’Were any considerations necessary 
to show the reasonableness of this, they are to be found in 
the claims of the children on Ms superior skill in intellectual 
and moral training ; and in those of his subordinates to 
witness exemplar teaching. (1) His teaching should not be 
restricted to any one topic, or any form of instruction. 
E ven in those wliich are the most technical and mechanical, 
Ms sabordinates should have the benefit of his example, and 
the class the infusion of Ms spirit. (2) The daily amount 
of Ms teaching will be determined primarily by the size of 
his school, and by the character of the teaching power at 
Ms disposal ; but he ought to claim for himself the privi- 
lege, and impose upon himself the duty, of coming, at least 
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once dally, into personal contact with each child. (3) In 
the distribution of his labour each division has a claim ; 
but the middle and lower classes require the greater share. 
It is well to secure the morning for his own teaching, 
making the afternoon a season chiefly of learning and 
superintendence. 

3. Examinatioii. -Tosnccessful school-keeping, whether 
viewed in relation to the internal progress of the school, or 
to the estimation in which it is held out of doors, one of 
the most important things is the practice of periodical exa- 
minations. We do not here refer to public examinations, 
valuable as they are to the growth and prosperity of a 
school, but to monthly examinations, for the threefold pin- 
pose of advancing the proficient, recording progress, and 
criticising methods and results, {a) The first of these js 
necessary to the harmonious working of the school, and to 
the efiSicient and systematic instruction of a class. A. course 
of lessons for a given period, and that a short one, with the 
certainty of an examination at its close, will excite and sus- 
tain a spirit of healthy emulation; at the same time, removal 
of the successful keeps the class more equal in point of 
attainment. (6) A monthly record of the position of each 
child in the various subjects of instruction, w’ith an indica- 
tion of its chief wants, often leads to the discovery of weak 
points in the instruction, both in relation to the school and 
child. Statistics are thus furnished which form a valuable 
body of reference, by which managers and inspectors may 
form an estimate of the work done in a school. They enable 
the teacher to apply the proper tests to the progress of a 
child, whether it is in accordance with its age, its length of 
time in the school, and the labour bestowed. They also 
enable the master to supply the parents with montmy or 
quarterly reports ; thus strengthening their interest in the 
school and in the progress of their chmren, and increasing 
their confidence in the master, (c) The periodical criticism 
of his methods, and a record of their results, will commend 
themselves to everyone who is thoroughly aware of their 
importance educationally. Education is one of the inductive 
sciences. Theory must be tested by facts, and principles 
and methods must l)e generalizations from such facts. Some 
masters are content with the mere application of what others 
have discovered ; they never deviate from a beaten track ; 
theirs is a dog-troL, in which they never mend the pace nor 
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alter the course from, -what is customary. Others, aware that 
mental and moral growth are much affected by the cir- 
cumstances and surroundings of an individual, and by the 
influences to which he is exposed, are constantly observing 
facts, and modify their practices accordingly. Such teachers 
need no inferior motives to appoint times of examination for 
the purpose of recording facts in the light of a dispassionate 
criticism. Here they are presented with an opportunity of 
testing, after careful and lengthened trial, the efficiency of 
different methods on different minds, and in various hands ; 
and of testing the application of various methods to different 
subjects, and at different ages. Besides, as much of the in- 
struction is necessarily committed to inexperienced teachers, 
all of whom have claims on his superior skill, and all of 
-whom should be encouraged and stimulated by the fact 
that their work is inspected, it is desirable to enter into 
a book for reference his criticism on their methods and 
results. 

IV. Home and School. 1. Attendance.— It is 
very desirable that a schoolmaster should stand well with 
the parents of his scholars. Their co-operation will speed 
and strengthen his work. Nor will it be difficult in ordi- 
nary cases to secure it. Few things, apart from the 
character of the instruction, have greater weight with 
parents than a reasonable strictness in the enforcement 
of attendance. Even on such parents as are ignorant, and 
consequently unable to appreciate much of other school- 
work, the efforts of a master to secure regular and 
punctual attendance are not thrown away. Knowing the 
value to themselves in their daily labour of such habits, 
they will yield their respect to the master that enforces 
them on their children. No case of absence should occur 
without an inquiry being sent to the parents for the cause. 
And the more formal the circumstances under which the 
inquiry is sent, the more effective it is likely to be in im- 
pressing the children with the importance of regularity. 
Every day a few minutes should be appropriated, both 
morning and afternoon, to inquire publicly what boys are 
absent, to appoint others to call, and to I'eceive the replies. 

Want of punctuality must also receive attention ; any 
one entering late should be asked his excuse, and, unless a 
valid one is offered, should be rebuked. But as a want of 
punctuality is more frequently the parents’ than the child- 
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reii’s fault, tlie measures adopted should be adapted to 
impress them. The great aim, therefore, should be to form 
a good school, that it may be felt to be a loss when any of 
its exercises are missed. He should take some pains, too, 
to make them acquainted with the routine of the school, to 
show them that late-coming must — ^though it might not in 
their school life — deprive their children of a portion of 
their instruction. He should keep a “ Lost-Time Book,” 
in which to record the number of late times and the 
amount of time lost. An abstract of this should be sent 
at fixed periods, with the remark that such a habit cannot 
but be injurious to the child’s character and proga*ess. 
The value of this plan is, that it throws the responsibility 
of punctuality where it ought to rest — on the parents ; 
and if persevered in will be found greatly to reduce the 
number of late comers. 

The school should open for the assembling of the child- 
ren at least a quarter of an hour before school hours; and 
the teacher should be present at the opening. This is 
essential. If he would nave his children feel that “school 
is a pleasure,” he must not show, by coming j'ust in time, 
or a few minutes too late, that he comes reluctantly. The 
example of the teacher is highly conducive to right 
feeling in this respect. He should be the first to come 
and last to go, and all his conduct should show that the 
school is a place where he finds the highest gratification. 

Begin at the minute. Just as the clock strikes nine or 
two, and ere the sound of the last stroke dies on the ear, the 
key should be turned in the lock, and the devotional 
exercises commenced ; this should be succeeded by mark- 
ing the attendance lists, that those who are present may 
witness that their punctuality is observed and recorded ; 
after which the door should be unlocked, the late comers 
admitted, and theii’ names entered in the “Lost-Time 
Book.” All who are admitted at the close of marking 
the books might be permitted to join their claves, but to 
lose place there at the discretion of the teacher. 

2. Home Exercises, (a) Impression on Parents. 
— ^An important mode of seeming the parents’ co-operation 
is that of “home tasks.” Besides making the parents 
acqnainted with the character of their children’s work, 
they give them the opportunity of testing their progress. 
When the exercises ai’e good, ihat is, weU adapted to the 
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leamei^s condition, and of proper lengti, tliey raise tte 
character of the school, as parents get the impression that 
their children are well looked after. Such exercises, too, 
tend to impress the children with the importance of using 
their time well, and help them to the habit of doing so. 
Having something to occupy them, they are preserved also 
from the contamination of the streets. 

(6) His: Learning. — ^But these are not the only con- 
siderations in favour of home work. Instruction given 
in schools is of an evanescent character, unless accom- 
panied by two conditions — that it is intelligent and not 
rote, and that it has received sufficient attention from the 
learner to take a firm hold of his mind. Now it is to be 
feared that in schools where home work is not done the 
amount of attention to any subject is not sufficiently con- 
tinuous and independent to make it a permanent posses- 
sion of the scholar. But where it is the practice to have 
lessons prepared at home to be said in school, the teacher’s 
place being to hear, and when needful to explain, there is 
ground to hope that they will not speedily escape from 
the mind. With this aim the child should be placed in 
possession of the books necessary to its instruction, and 
should make nightly some preparation for the lessons of 
the following day; this alternating with work set to 
deepen impressions already produced in the school, or set 
as testa of the success with which lessons have been 
received. 

(c) Self-reliance. — Other advantages accrue to the 
learner much greater than the mere permanence of his 
acquisitions. Not the least is the habit of self-dependence 
which such tasks engender. In school the child is con- 
stantly assisted. In any ease of difficulty he looks to his 
teacher for aid, and the consciousness that it will be given 
keeps him from putting forth all his energies. But at 
home he must, in general, work alone. There is no one 
to whom he can apply, and he jnust learn to grapple with 
difficulty and to conquer it. 

In this way, too, he becomes accustomed to apply him- 
self to his work, having no other stimulus than the cer- 
tainty of the next day’s examination. He thus performs 
present work from motives drawn from the future, and 
acquires the habit of obedience to motives not suggested 
by the presence of the master. 
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(c?) Higher Culttire. — ^To the master home tashs offer 
the advantage of setting himself free from superintending 
petty details, and of giving him the conditions and the 
time for a higher culture of his children. They also supply 
the means of work for every child, class work often failing 
to engage the continuous attention of all. 

y. School Statistics. 1. School Registers-— 
(See Appendix.) School registers are kept to enable all 
interested in a school to obtain information on such points 
as the total number of children that have ever been under 
instruction in it, the average ages, and length of time 
in the school, the amount of ascertainable benefit to each 
child, and the classes of society chiefly benefited. They 
ought also to supply the teachers under inspection with such 
data as will enable them to make accurate returns at the 
inspector’s annual visit, on such points as the number of 
children admitted or withdrawn in the year, the average 
attendance and average ages, the number entitled to the 
capitation grant, and the state of the schools as rejects 
instruction, — ^points having a material influence on the 
annual grants made to schools. To all teachers they should 
supply^ the means of placing before parents particulars 
of their children’s attendance and progress. The fact of 
keeping such a record has an important influence in 
promoting regularity, and in preserving the teacher from 
unjust blame. 

{a) General or Ledger Register. — This is a 
register of admission, progress, and withdrawal It is 
designed to preserve the names of the pupils who have at 
any time attended the school, the date of their admission, 
their age at entrance, their means of previous instruction, 
their progress through the classes, and the date of their 
withdrawal. It should also record the name, residence, 
and occupation of the parents. It should have annexed 
to it an alphabetical index, so that any child may be 
readily found. Each child should have its own number, 
which should be transferred, with its name, from the 
column headed “Index number” to the proper page of 
the index. If a child should leave, and return to the 
school after an absence of any duration, care must be 
taken that it is not counted as an entirely new scholar. This 
might be done by its resuming its original number, but 
this would be a clumsy modej a better plan would be to 
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assign as a new number the n imber attached to the name 
immediately preceding the readmissioBj but distinguishing 
it by an asterisk : James Jones on his first admission 

was 758 on the register; he leaves, but subsequently 
returns. John Smith is admitted on the same day that 
Jones returns and his number on the register is 869, 
hence Jones’s new number would 6e 869*, which placed 
opposite his name in the index would show at a glance 
that he had not been in constant attendance. 

This register should be kept exclusively by the head 
teacher, and made up at least once a week. Special care 
should be taken to obtain exact information as to the date 
of birth, the school last attended, and the highest standard 
in which it was there presented. For the former the 
registrar of births must he consulted if necessary, and for 
the others the former teacher. 

(6) Attendance or Glass Eegifiter.— This register 
is designed to record the state of attendance from day to 
day. It should contain columns for each child’s admission 
number, name in full, and age last birthday ; and columns 
in which to mark the daily attendances for all the weeks in 
the school year ; over these columns should he spaces in 
which to put the day and month. There should be a 
column for the entry, at the close of each week, of the total 
attendances made b^ each child dm'ing that week, and, at 
the end of the register, columns to sum up the total 
attendances of each child during the year. At the foot of 
the attendance columns the number of attendances made 
by the class should be entered separately for morning and 
afternoon, and at the foot of the column which contains 
the total attendances made by each child in the week 
should be placed the total number of attendances made' by 
all the children on the register during that week. At the 
foot of each set of weekly columns there might he a space 
in which to enter the number of times the school was 
opened that week. 

The value of the attendance register depends upon its 
accuracy and trustworthiness. It should exhibit every 
attendance made by every child. If the child is present 
from the commencement to the close of the meeting of the 
school a stroke / will mark the fact. If a child is late, or 
leaves early, so as not to make a full attendance (fixed by 
the Education Act at two houi^ each half-dav), the fact 
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should be shown by a cross, X. The register should be 
marked with ink, and at the time when the attendance is 
taken. Absence should be marked by a letter which will 
indicate its cause. There should be no blanks. Erasures 
or alterations must not be made. The names of boys in a 
mixed school should be apart from those‘of the girls. 

(c) Summary Register. — ^This register is designed 
to exhibit in a tabular form the facts respecting the whole 
school found in the several class register’s. Its form will 
vary in infants’ schools somewhat from that given on a 
subsequent page. It should contain in one form a column 
for each week in the school year, and a column for the 
times the school was open each week ; it should also con- 
tain as many columns as there are classes in which to 
record the total attendances of each class for each week. 
Then there should be a column containing the total 
attendances of the whole school for each week, followed by 
a column in which to record the weekly average 
attendance. The next columns should exhibit the number 
present at all in each week, and the average number of 
days to each child present at ail. These should be 
followed by columns recording the number of admissions 
and withdrawals, and the number on the register. 
Columns should be added which will exhibit the amomt 
of weekly school pence. 

On the opposite page of the Summary Register there 
should be forms corresponding with those parts of Form 
IX. which have to be Med from the Attendance Register, 
and also, if there is space, a copy of the particulars to be 
entered into the Examination Schedule. These particulars 
should be gathered and entered at the close of the month 
preceding that in which Inspection is due. 

The former part of the Summary Register should be 
posted weekly. The times the school was open, and the 
total attendances from each class, would be transferred 
from the Attendance Registers. The sum of these should 
be entered into its own column, then divided by the 
number of times open, and the result placed in the column 
of average number in attendance. The number present 
at ail is to be found by abscracting from the number on 
the registers the number of those that have been absent 
aU the week. The sum of attendances divided by this 
number will give the average number of times to each 
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cliild present at all in the week. The number admitted 
and left will be obtained from the General Eegister, and 
the difference between these two, added to or subtracted 
from the number on the register of the preceding week, 
will gire the number on the register for this week. 
The amount of school pence will he obtained from the 
register of payments. 

{d) Eegister of School Fees. — It is better to have 
a separate register for school fees than to enter them into 
the Attendance Eegister. This register should contain a 
column for the index number, and another for the name 
of the child, then columns for each weekly payment in the 
school year, followed by a triple column for the total sum 
paid by each child. At the foot of the pence columns 
should be placed the amount received each week. This 
amount should he entered weekly in the summary register, 
and at the end of the school year, if the rates vary, the 
number paying at each rate. 

(e) Keisters of Progress. — The practice intro- 
duced by Dr. Bell of registering the progress of scholars 
and classes is still found in some of the best schools. It is 
desirable that it should he done in all. Every master 
should be able to compare the state of a class at one period, 
and with one teacher, with its state at another under a 
different teacher. He ought to have data for praise or 
censure, to suggest inquiry as to retrogression, or as to 
means of improvement. He ought also to he able to give 
an account from actual records, not fleeting impressions, 
of the progress of every child in the school. 

The class register of work and progress should 
exhibit the tabulated results of monthly or quarterly exa- 
minations. It should have columns for the index number, 
name and age of each of the children, followed by columns 
headed by the subjects taught in the class, then a column 
for the total marks obtained, and another on which to 
record the judgment formed on the examination. 

The register of individual progress ought to con- 
tain a page for each child, to which should be transferred 
from the class register of work into similar columns the 
results of each periodical examination. This would form 
a ledger of progress, in which would he exhibited the 
whole school history of every child in those subjects that 
can he measured by an examination. 
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That teachers may get from these examinations and 
records all their benefits, it is necessary that they should 
form a complete syllabus of instruction covering a given 
period, so that definite work done or attempted in the period 
may be tested. For dictation and arithmetic the result may 
be tabulated by placing in a fractional form the number of 
•words or problems dictated, and of errors ; in other subjects 
the mark should indicate whether the attainment was exact, 
complete, and intelligent, or the degree in which it was so. 

2. Annual Returns. — ^Returns are made annually to 
the Government to show that the conditions have been 
complied with, on which annual grants are made, and to 
determine the amount of such grants. 

Form IX. — This form is sent to the managers of 
schools at least a week before the time fixed for inspection. 
The particulars required should be filled in, and all the 
signatures obtained before the inspector comes. Delay in 
obtaining the grant must occur if any point is overlooked, 
any statement inaccurate, or any signature omitted. 

The form consists essentially of three parts. The first 
requires from the managers a full statement of the school 
income and expenditure ; the second deals with the teacher 
and the school, and is to be filled up in most part from the 
school registers. The part respecting the teacher requires 
his name, date of birth, and certain particulars in liis pro- 
fessional career ; that respecting the school requires to 
know if “ Drill ” is taught and by whom, if the children are 
taught to sing, the number of times the school has been open, 
total number of attendances made between certain limits 
of age, the annual average, the highest weekly average, and 
the number of children who have completed the minimum 
number of times to entitle them to be presented for the 
examination grant ; it also requires the dimensions of the 
school and class-room, the number of children on the register 
of certain specified ages extending from three to over four- 
teen, the number admitted and the number left in the year, 
and the rates of payment ; it requires the provision made 
jfor instructing girls in work, and what time each day the 
principal teacher gives to the instruction of infants that may 
belong to the school. The third part requires certain 
certificates to be given by the managers and principal 
teacher, respecting assistants, pupil-teachers, and candidates 
for engagement as pupil-teachers. 
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3. Log-book. — book wbich sliould exhibit some- 
what the life of a school was often kept by the more 
earnest masters of the earlier public elementary schools. 
By the “ Code ” such a book is required to he kept in 
every school receiving annual grants. It is to be stoutly 
bound, and to contain not less than 500 pages. In it the 
summary of the inspector’s report, and remarks made on 
it by the Education Department, must be copied ver- 
batim. In occasional visits the inspector will make an 
entry of such particulars as require the attention of the 
managers. The head teacher is required to make an entry 
at least once a week of such facts as deserve to be re- 
corded. More than this will be done by teachers who are 
desirous to collect data for the improvement of their 
schools and of educational method. Their own daily 
lessons — the particulars specified ; the examinations with 
details of questions and results ; the times when experi- 
ments or fresh plans in method or discipline are intro- 
duced, with a fuB description of their nature ; special 
cases of obstinacy or other faults of temper and conduct, 
and how treated, with any other fact of educational value 
would deserve to be recorded. 

YI. SclLoolroom : FurnitTire and Apparatus. 

1. The Schoolrooni. — Its site ought to he healthy, 
and, where possible, its surroundings agreeable. The size 
is determined by the number it is designed to accom- 
modate, but in planning a room the following things 
should be secured. Freedom from crowding, so that there 
may be sufficient separation of classes and drafts. At least 
eight square feet to each child in attendance should be 
provided. Facility of movement for the master and 
others without disturbing the classes is essential. It is 
not likely that order will he preserved when the classes 
are broken into by persons passing. Such a disposition 
of the de^ks and standing places should be made as will 
place the whole school under inspection from any point. 
Sufficient cubical space should be provided as will secure 
at least eighty cubic feet to every child in attendance. 

The dimensions of a schoolroom have often been deter- 
mined by mere whim, or from imperfectly comprehending 
the conditions and requirements of elementary schools. 
The condition that woffid Kmit the width of a school to 
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the group of desks and sufScient space for a class to he 
brought out before it is a case in point. Eighteen feet 
may be suitable for small village schools, but not for the 
ordinary schools of towns. A better width would be 
twenty-four feet, as this would allow for better isolation 
of the drafts, and for the purposes of marching and drill. 

The schoolroom should have a pleasant look about it. 
The associations with it should be agreeable. Care on 
this account as well as on others should be given to the 
colour of the wails. This should not be glaring, nor yet 
dark. In either case the effect would be disagreeable, 
and nervous depression the result. The best colour is a 
French grey. 

The ventilation of the schoolroom should have the 
architect’s best skill. It is impossible that teachers can 
work many years in ill- ventilated rooms. The blood gets 
poisoned and loses its vitality ; the nervous system be- 
comes either thoroughly deranged, or so weakened that 
the functions of the organs are discharged but feebly. 
Means should be provided for the escape of used air, for 
the admission of fresh air, and for freedom from draught. 

Plenty of light should be admitted. It is necessary to 
health, and is promotive of cheerfulness. Windows should 
be placed on three sides of the room, and when the rooms 
are large on the four. The windows should be large, with 
large panes, and at least five feet from the floor. Flower- 
pots with plants may stand in the recess. 

2. School furniture. — ^The fittings and furniture of 
the schoolroom should comprise groups of desks, gaUery 
in class-room, curtains for separation of classes, presses 
for books, a desk-stand for the master, window-blinds, 
cap-rails and pegs, sink and tap for washing, roller for 
towel, mat, scraper at the door, and clock, (a) Desks. 
The space allotted to each pupil should be 18 inches. No 
desk should seat fewer than five, nor more than eight. 
Each desk should be 13 inches wide, three of which should 
be level, and have recesses in which to place penholders 
and pencils. The holes for ink-pots should be placed 18 
inches apart, one to the right hand of each intended occu- 
pant. The pots should be below the level of the desks, 
with a long cover having holes at proper distances, sliding 
in a groove, so that the ink may be preserved from dusc 
when not in use. The other part of the desk should 
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slightly slope, though not more than an inch on the whole. 
The heights of the iron supports should vary, unless the 
desks are placed on a platform. The front desk should 
not he less than 2 ft. 4 in. high, the second 2 ft. 7 in., and 
the third 2 ft. 10 in. The seats to the desks should he 
about a foot lower than the desks. Their width should 
be seven inches. Under the front desk, and attached to 
it, there should he a small press in which to keep the 
hooks and other things used in the class. The space 
occupied betwixt the front of the group and the wall 
should not he less than 8 ft. 3 in. The space between 
each desk and its own form should not he less than three 
inches, between each form and the desk behind it nine 
inches, and between the hind form and the wall 12 inches. 

(b) Gallery.— To each child should be allowed 16 
inches, and there should he a passage on each side of the 
same width. The distance from the front seat to the 
wall, in a gallery of six forms, should he 11 ft. 5 in. 
Using the floor as the first foot-board, there would he five 
foot-boards each sixteen inches wide, five forms each nine 
inches wide, and one form, the top, 12 inches wide. The 
height of such gallery would he made up of five forms 
rising each 11 inches, and the top one 12 inches. 

3. Apparatus. — ^The implements and articles used in 
school to aid in teaching should he provided in no nig- 
gardly way. Blacl-boards, not larger than 30 in. by 24 in., 
should he provided for draft use. One of these should be 
fastened in the wall opposite every draft place. They may 
he of uniform thickness, with a border piece to prevent 
warping. Larger black-boards not less than 4 ft. by 3 ft. 
shoifid be provided for use with the class and section. 
They may be made of a thin panel placed in a frame. 
Easels are the most convenient that are made with double 
legs. Fastened to each easel should be a small box for 
chalk, and at the side two rings in which to place the pegs 
when not in use. It should have a nail on which to hang 
a pointer and a duster. There should be as many easels 
as classes. 

A letter-box and frame, tablet lessons and stands should 
be provided for the infants. Other classes should have at 
least two different reading-books, and in the higher classes 
books should be used that supply continuous reading. 
Materials for writing should be good. It is a false economy 
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to buy poor materials, as the children’s progress is retarded 
thereby. Each child should have a pen-wiper for the sake 
of economy and forming tidy habits. A ball frame and 
sheets of tables, the Pestalozzian Tables of Unity and 
Fractions should bo supplied in every school. Of slates 
there should always be more kept than are in use, so that 
on a slate being broken a new one may be substituted. 
To each group of desks there should be provided a suffi- 
cient number of pieces of sponge, which should be kept in 
a small box lined with zinc, and put in the press under the 
front desk when not in use. They should be prepai'ed for 
use every morning. No slate in a dirty state should pass 
from the hands of the children. A box of objects, one of 
geometrical solids, drawings of geometrical forms, illustra- 
tions of natural philosophy and of physiology, prints of 
foreign costume and scenery, a ^lobe, maps, and specimens 
of raw material and of articles in process of manufacture 
wiE be required for collective teacMng and other lessons. 


CHAPTEE lY. 

SCHOOL DISCIPLINE. 

Discipline is a word of twofold force. It denotes all 
the means and motives employed by the teacher to enforce 
right conduct amongst the children of a school, and it 
denotes the results achieved by the use of these means and 
motives. It puts into operation certain means which ai’e 
valueless but as they excite specific actions in. others. 
Hence in the use of the term sometimes one force comes 
into view, sometimes the other, so that the term seems to 
mean one thing at one time, or with one person, and another 
thing at other times with other persons. But one who 
would be preserved from futfie efforts must keep both in 
view. A teacher cannot be too strongly persuaded that 
only as means and results are linked together, as cause 
and effect, is discipline real or good. 

Section 1.— Discipline in its Source.—Tlie Master- 
I. Influence — ^How powerful is the influence of a 
master on the habits and character of bis young charge. 
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There is the direct influence of his teaching and dis- 
cipline, though there is more power in that which is 
incidental and indirect. The personal character of the 
master,’’ it has been said, “ produces a continual effect. 
In a certain sense he is teaching always, and often when 
he least thinks of it. The lessons which he gives insen- 
sibly are perhaps the most availing of all, and it is hardly 
too much to say that what he conveys without being 
conscious of has a deeper effect than what is taught more 
formally. He is constantly imparting his own likeness, 
reproducing in the minds of his scholars the impressions 
and convictions of his own. A silent influence is at wmrk 
which he little suspects* The words which drop unob- 
served from his lips, the acts which he performs mechani- 
cally and immediately forgets, his daily habits and 
deportment, have them effect, and may be made subservient 
to the highest ends. The very way in which his school is 
managed, its order and impartiality, the tone of kindness 
which pervades it, the reverence openly paid to what is 
good and true and generous, are so many parts of moral 
training,” It is by these influences that the habits and 
character of children are formed. They are more powerful 
than direct teaching, as lessons only enforce what is right, 
but example allures to the practice of it. But it must not 
be forgotten that personal influence may be for evil as 
well as good. Children imbibe the spirit of their master. 
They will not be industrious if he is indolent, punctual if 
he is laggard, nor truthful and honest if he only cares for 
appearance. If, for example, his school is energetically 
worked in the presence of visitors, but becomes indolent 
and loose on their departure ; if there be special prepara^- 
lion for public examinations ; if, in a word, there be an 
attention to appearances more than to truthfulness, then 
the influence of the teacher is of a most injurious and evil 
character. It is thus seen that the educator stamps Ms ovm 
imp'ess on the educated. In this respect he might be 
compared to the sculptor whose genius has transformed a 
shapeless block into a living beautiful statue ; yet, the 
marble owing nothing to the sculptor but the form 
impressed on it, the comparison is scarcely accurate, as the 
human being lacks the passive character of the marble, 
his inherent vigour and restless energies modifying the 
influence exerted on him. However, the truth itself is so 
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patent to common oliservatioii, that it has found emhodi- 
ment in one of our national proverbs, “ As the twig is 
the tree’s inclined.” The importance of this principle 
in school work will be recognised by all who remember 
how impossible it must be for a child to rise higher than 
the standard set before him ; hence the necessity of the 
masters of schools providing that their pupils’ minds shall 
be placed daily in personal contact with their own. 

The importance of these truths is enhanced by the con- 
sideration that children are committed to the care of the 
teacher when the mind is most pliable and the character 
most impressible. The powers are not yet developed, nor 
the habits fixed ; consequently the character is not formed. 
Almost any impression can now be made on the mind — 
almost any feature delineated on the heart. A child is so 
susceptible of impressions, and so open to the influence of 
circumstances, that if these were right, and his educators 
were skilful, his character could almost be moulded for him. 
But this state does not last. “ Some stones when first 
quarried are so soft and pliable as readily to take any form 
you may wish to impress upon them, but so harden by lapse 
of time, as almost, at any subsequent period, to render 
impossible any further change.” So it is with man. HLs 
heart feels less, and his conscience yields less, as childhood 
gives place to youth, youth to maturity, and maturity to 
age. Again, that intellectual cast, morai tone, and impar- 
tation of himself, which we have desciibed, are not, it 
must be remembered, confined to the schoolroom, but, 
like the ever-widening circles produced on the surface of a 
lake by a drop of rain, spread themselves around until the 
labours and the influence of a teacher are felt through 
society at large. 

II. Character. — The discipline found in any school has 
its springs in the character of the master, in the influence 
he establishes, and in the feelings he inspires. It depends 
more on the man than on his means. It is the chai’aeter 
of the one that imparts efficacy to the action of the other. 
Instances are numerous of men of high attainments, and 
skilful as teachers, who have failed in charge of schools 
from inability to govern. Sometimes this may have 
arisen from their low estimate of its importance, and their 
consequent ignorance of its principles and requirements. 
In other cases it is the fault of the man. It is not in him. 
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His temperament, tone, manner, and character unfit him 
to reign. He is out of his niche. 

That discipline has its springs in the character of the 
master — that it is what he is, rather than what he does, 
that gives it its character and efiiciency — is, in fact, only 
a general truism with a particular application. Character 
is the source of success or failure in all pursuits. So 
apparent is its influence in schools, that one who had 
many opportunities for ohserving has said that a master 
has more need to watch himself than watch his children, 
as the evils found in a school are often traceable to some 
omission, inconsiderateness, hastiness of temper, want of 
firmness, or absence of principle in himself.” Hence, also, 
the very general opinion,^ “ As is the master, so is the 
school ; ” for, in fact, discipHne is a faithful index of his 
character, and his school a great reflector of its chief 
lineaments. Discipline, being a system of means and 
influences for the formation of habits and character, is an 
indicator of the teacher’s character, by showing the habits 
or practices to which he attaches little or much impor- 
tance, by showing his knowledge of mind, by exhibiting 
his judgment and spirit, and by making known the amount 
of energy and perseverance belonging to him. So the 
school becomes a reflector in which the chief features of 
his character are portrayed: let him govern his school 
by the mood of the moment rather than from firm and 
earnest convictions ; let him subject it to ever-varying 
passion rather than to established principles ; let him 
place as its presiding genius a sour and querulous disposi- 
tion rather than a loving spirit ; let his decisions emanate 
from a hasty temper rather than from a patient and calm 
judgment, — and in each case he himseh will be reflected 
and reproduced in his children. 

It is important to the teacher to remember that character 
cannot be assumed at pleasure ; it is a growth which has 
its roots in the soil of bygone years : nothing is in the 
character which has not giown there. The lesson of 
to-day cannot be said if it has not been preceded by that 
of yesterday, and many days before it j nor can a man 
appear in the presence of children what he is not. The 
thing is vain. Their eyes pierce through every disguise. 
“No admittance for shams ” is written over the doors that 
open into their assemblies, Heraud says, “ Whatever the 
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true educator should appear, he must realij he. The 
standard proposed for the pupil should be as closely as 
possible proposed also for the tutor. The same ideal 
reference is required for both ; with this difference, how- 
ever, on the part of the educator, that he should exhibit 
an embodiment of it in his own person.” Let the teacher, 
then, foster the conviction that he must be what he seems, 
and must seem what he is. Let him strive earnestly by 
personal discipline for every qualification of a good master. 

III. Personal Qualities.—!. Love, honour, truth- 
fulness, sincerity, consistency, justice, patience, and 
judgment must be elements of a teacher’s character if he 
would have an ascendency over children both effective and 
lasting. When children find the love of their teacher to 
be real ; that his honour can be reposed in ; that he never 
exposes what he has promised to conceal, nor refers to 
what he has promised to forgive ; that he treats all alike, 
without favouritism or partiality ; that his patience and 
judgment are such that Ms decisions have not to he 
reversed, nor his actions regretted, — then they are disposed 
to obey, and to repose a confidence in Mm wMch nothing 
else could secure at their hands. 

2. Earnestness, cheerfulness, and considerateness are 
other elements, each yielding its special quota to the disci- 
pline of the school. Earnestness has great influence over 
children. This may arise from the fact that the mind in 
childhood itself is earnest, and is strongly attracted by the 
same quality in others. Cheerfulness is sunshine, making 
everything pleasant ; but a cloudy brow, an anxious coun- 
tenance, or troubled aspect diffuses gloom and depression. 
Children are apt, too, to interpret such as signs of annoy- 
ance ; and when some of them get the notion that they can 
tease or annoy the master, they are not long without 
finding the means of doing so. Considerateness in the 
treatment of mistakes, or of faults, is not without its 
influence. The teacher who is careful not needlessly to 
give pain, raise a blush, or excite a laugh, by unnecessary 
exposure of ignorance, error, or mistake, cannot but 
secure the respect of his children. So in the matter of 
rebuke. His influence will he greatly strengthened if he 
administers it so as to make them feel that it is to him 
painful to do so, and if he is so careful of their self-respect 
as to administer it in private rather than in public. 
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3. Self-controlj -witli its allies, calmness and firmness, 
ai'e qualities never absent where discipline is good. Self- 
control is manifested by manner : manner is an index to 
temper. Here the children read whether discipline springs 
from principle or impulse — whether the master has their 
well-being in view, or merely his own comfort. The face, 
eye, voice, movements, proclaim the kind of will possessed 
by the master. Tell-tales of the spirit within, they show 
unmistakably how far he has control of himself ; and if he 
has not that, he cannot have it of his school. Calmness is 
an evidence of self-control. It is a sign of power. Violence 
ever defeats its own purpose. It conveys the impression 
of conscious weakness. A teacher should never bluster, 
never bully, never scold. Children will yield to the force 
of a calm act, when a hurricane of words would rush idly 
by. A quiet) mode of speaking is more effective than a 
boisterous one. Pirmness is that aspect of self-control 
which regulates dealings with others. It is requiied in the 
teacher as a source of strength to the child. That which 
gives way is not a support. A child needs a support to its 
resolutions, and that support is the teacher’s firmness. If 
he gives way, the pillar is broken. Besides, a teacher who 
vacillates places himself on a level with the child. Vacil- 
lation is always injurious. 

4 . Habits of neatness, punctuality, diligence, and 
vigilance are essential to good discipline. In appearance, 
the master should be an example of neatness and cleanli- 
ness ; avoiding what is foppish on the one hand, and what 
is slovenly on the other. If in dress and personal appear- 
ance he shows no respect for the opinions and feelings of 
others, he cannot with consistency, or with effect, enforce 
attention to them by his children. He should be at the 
school to receive his children, and not let them wait, as is 
the practice with some teachers, in the streets, and some- 
times in the rain, to receive him. He should be at his post 
at least a quarter of an hour before school-time, to see that 
his monitors prepare books, slates, chalk, and other apparatus 
for the work of the classes and drafts. His punctuality 
should extend to the closing of the school, and to the begin- 
ningand ending of lessons ; few things are more subversive 
of discipline than allowing a lesson of one class to intrude into 
the time of another. The working of an elementary school, 
involving as it does instruction in a great variety of topics 
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to children of very dissimilar ap:es and attainments, and 
involving constant oversight in order that all shall be faith- 
fully employed, cannot be effectually carried out -without 
general diligence on the part of the master. Whoever else 
idles, he must not. He has no time for any thing, person, 
or subject, but his school, his scholars, and their instruction. 
Let him begin to play, and the contagion spreads to all his 
classes. Not a moment in school shoidd witness him unem- 
ployed, or employed in things foreign to his office. He 
should be able at all times to draw attention to himself as 
an example of diligence and faithfulness in the discharge 
of his school duties. Vigilance is necessary to disciplme. 
Without making prominent that he is doing so, the master 
should see everything that transpires. His pi esence should 
be felt everywhere. The children should feel that it is im- 
possible to impose upon him, or escape his notice. 

IV. Characteristics of discipline as affected by 
the master’s character. — 1. Hniformity.—This is 
essential, if discipline is to be effective and beneficial. Its 
value may be gathered from considering the effects of its 
opposite. A lax rule one day, and a tight one another, — 
punishment, angry remonstrance, or reproof at one time 
for what receives no attention at another, — conduct de- 
pending, in fact, on the mood or impulse of the moment, 
cannot fail to make children careless and impulsive ; or, 
which is worse, to throw into their moral judgment a dis- 
turbing element as to what really partakes of the nature 
of duty. It is uniformity that gives force to law, and 
secures to it proper respect. It is the uniformity of 
Nature’s sequences that obtains attention to her require- 
ments. 

5. Discrimination — Discrimination in the distri- 
bution of rewards and punishments, of praise and blame, 
and in the use of other motives, involves serious conse- 
quences to the characters of children. The master who 
makes no distinction between those who have had many 
advantages and such as have had few', is guilty of injustice, 
which the objects of soon discern and resent. Much more 
blamable is he who lavishes praise on the naturally gifted 
for what has scarcely cost an effort, and withholds it from 
the dull plodder, who after continued and laborious effort 
has nevertheless faffed. Surely, of the two, the latter is 
tbe more deserving of praise ; and who can estimate the 
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power of a kindly word or an appreciating look ? But in 
tlie case of punishment, who can award the degree of blame 
for want of discrimination ? What must be said of the 
master who does not discriminate between offences from 
ignorance or forgetfulness, and those done wilfully ? What 
must be the condition of children where no distinction is 
made betwixt moral offences and those against order, but 
both receive the same kind and degree of penalty 1 Or 
what must be said of those cases in which offences afecting 
themaster’s convenience are visited summarily and severely, 
bnt moral offences are winked at, or but slighly noticed ? 
What can be the influence of the discipline in such cases 
but to confound children’s moral perceptions, and to 
weaken their conviction of the obligation and supremacy 
of moral duties? Of a different tendency, but also in- 
jurious, is treating a child irrespective of its temperament 
and disposition. If the treatment be not adapted to these, 
the'child may become regardless of it, and, consequently, 
of the duties it is intended to enforce. 

3. Impartiality.— A child cannot attach much import- 
ance to that which is not applied to ail alike. Impartiality 
tends to produce the conviction that the discipline is 
founded in right, and that the duties it enforces are obli- 
gatory on all ; but partiality must produce the impression 
that It is a mere matter of convenience or expediency, to 
be set aside by personal considerations or mere whims. 
In the piatter of punishment especially must it be felt that 
the master is impartial. Sometimes for the same kind of 
offence he must award different punishments, because of 
the difference in the character of the offenders ; but in 
these cb-cumstances it should be felt that the punishment 
is as severe in the one case as in the other. This will give 
confidence in the justice of his decisions, and acquiescence 
in the discipline will be more willingly rendered. 

4. Kindness. — Discipline, animated by the spirit of 
kindness, is proverbial for its mfluence. It has charms 
for the worst natures, it has subdued the most obstinate 
tempers. Where it exists, the children will be incited to 
praiseworthy conduct. They will be put on the path of 
self-improvement. Offences will be prevented, unneces- 
sary temptations will not be thrown in the way of the 
weak. Bams will be taken to enlighten the conscience, 
and to carry the intelligence and will along with the 
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master. And severity will "be avoided, — severity, wlietlier 
in exacting more than children can hear, or in the infliction 
of brutal punishment. 

Section 2. —Discipline in its Objects. 

If he would be successful in realizing proper result^ 
the master must take a broad view of the objects he 
has to accomplish, and must keep before his mind 
continually both the objects themselves and the 
means to their attainment. Neither should he forget 
that the results he achieves may be justly regarded 
by those coucerned in his school, both as a -test of his 
discipline itself, and of his breadth of view as to its 
objects. The objects of school discipline may be roughly 
enumerated as order, attention, diligence, obedience, 
resistance to temptation, self-denial, self-reliance, sub- 
ordination, respect for the feelings and rights of 
others, and the motives to be implanted in children as 
grounds of action. 

1. Order. — “ Order is heaven’s first law ; ” so it should 
be of the school. It is at once an end and an instrument 
of government. Hence order, then instruction. It con- 
sists in having everything in its right place, and everything 
at its proper time. It requires regularity in the move- 
ments and uniformity in the positions of the children. It 
is not perfect without thorough industry on the part of the 
children, and complete control on the part of the master. 
Yet there must not be a morbid concern for appearances, 
such as, by perpetual interference, would defeat its own 
purpose, and check the progress of the school In a busy 
school, a master may be content occasionally to sacrifice 
somewhat of its appearance ; for the most careless onlooker 
could distinguish between what was the result of genuine 
work, and the idle, lounging, slovenly appearance of a dis- 
orderly school. Quietness, too, is desirable, though in 
some exercises difficult to attain ; but good order does not 
consist in quiet. A school may be quiet, yet most dis- 
orderly. A school may be too quiet. Moseley mentions 
a school so quiet that the children were afraid to think, 
lest they should disturb it. Quiet is not the normal 
condition of childhood. Ever restless, ever seeking some- 
thing new, ever desirous of employment, ever prone to 
express its feelings,— an everlastingly quiet school is mi- 
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natural. Certainlj;' quiet, when needed, or when ordered, 
is an essential element of good order ; but the busy hum 
from little voices and bttle hands intent on work is quite 
as essential. Drones are all very useful in their way, 
but the workers make the honey. The temptations 
to idle noue are fewest where children have suitable and 
sufficient employment. But the noise of a good school is 
generally the result of the energy thrown into the 
teaching ; to lessen this if possible, and to produce an air 
of quiet diligence, the following things will need attention. 
The master’s own voice should never be heard in the school 
except in teaching. Should he deem it necessary to 
address a boy or a class, it should be in a quiet tone, so as 
to be heard only by the parties addi'essed. All move- 
ments and changes should be accomplished by a well- 
understood set of signals. In draft or class instruction, 
the voices of the teamer and children should be no louder 
than is necessary for aU in the class or draft to hear. On 
the first appearance of undue noise, the duties of the school 
should be suspended and quiet produced. 

Every teacher will have order who shows himself deter- 
mined to have it. But he wiU be aided in his efforts if he 
practically exemplifies the love of it in his own person. 
Much whl be done towards it by furnishing each child 
with something to do, and a motive to do it. Stated 
periods of change and dnll, and having all movements 
simultaneous, whether throughout the school or in the 
class work, will be found helps. And having a body of 
monitors or cuiators, charged with the supply of every- 
thing necessary to the working of the school, will much 
tend to secure it. 

II. Attention, — ^Attention under actual instruction, 
depending on the matter and method of the lesson, is not 
that now contemplated, but rather that habit of mind in 
which the whole force is bent to whatever may be the 
duty of the hour. This quality is a necessary condition to 
healthy, vigorous, and thorough progress in school work ; 
at the same time it is a quality so valuable in itself, that 
it is one of the most important elements of character that 
school eduaition has to form. Like other habitudes of 
mind, it is a thing of growth, and demands much dis- 
crimination in dealing with, both as regards age and 
natural aptitudes. As regards age, it is but slowly that a 
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child acquires strength of brain to sustain the strain of 
constant wrk. Nothing so fatigues the brain as atten- 
tion to what is new ; consequently at a period when ail is 
new, or nearly so, and when the brain itself is immature, 
it must soon give way under the act of attention. Besides, 
it is only as experience forms the mtelligence, and practice 
supplies the power, that any one can give attention on 
demand to any subject, to the exclusion of ever}i;hing 
extraneous. How vast an acquirement this would be in a 
child, whose volatility is naturally so great, must be 
apparent to every one who considers how little it is 
possessed by the majority of adults, even among those 
whose pursuits are most favourable to its existence. Then 
of natural aptitudes. When a subject has in itself an at- 
traction, there will be required no stimulus to secure at- 
tention to it. It is when a subject has no attraction in 
itself, or when it is possibly distasteful or irksome, that 
there is needed the presence of a strong motive, until the 
power of habit makes it comparatively easy. Now, as 
aptitudes and tastes differ, that which is distasteful or irk- 
some in one case may be attractive in another ; hence the 
need of discrimination, not only in the application of 
motives, but in judging of results. The foimation of such 
a quality of mind is a difficult matter, but to be constantly 
pursued; for the power to give attention to anything, 
however irksome or trivial, is more nearly allied to sue 
cess in life than anything else. 

III. Diligence, or continued application, is very nearly 
allied to attention. Like it, it must be sought for its own 
sake, as well as for its importance to the work of the 
school. The obstacles, where they differ from those which 
impede the growth of attention, proceed either from in- 
dolence or irresolution, the former constituting feebleness 
of desire, the latter feebleness of will The power to con- 
centrate the mind on the duty of the hour is not only 
valuable in itself, but is absolutely necessary to progress 
in school work. In order to get the habit, the pupil 
must be accustomed to work requiring patient investigation, 
and he should liave fostered in him vndiference to drudgery. 
He should be accustomed to long, vigorous, and it may be 
irksome employment ; he should be trained to look with 
scorn on the idea of shirking work because it is distaste- 
ful. The business of life presents much irksome employ- 
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ment. In every situation there is labour exacted that is 
not at all desirable, yet must be done. Eor such employ- 
ment school ought to piepare him, and it can only be done 
by exacting from him continuous labour, to the drudgery 
of which he is perfectly indifferent. He should also be en- 
couraged and stimulated to the most strenuous exertions of 
Ms mind on ail the subjects which are brought before him. 

The habit of industry which characterises any school is 
at once a sign of order and a test of its moral tone. To 
secure such a habit, it is not sufficient merely to find em- 
ployment for children, unless such employment is intelli- 
gent, suitable, and constant. To secure that employment 
is so, there must be variety, a definite amount, super- 
vision, revision, and advancement. Variety is essential, 
because the power of continuous attention, in children, to 
one object is weak. A definite amount of work in each 
lesson, or for a given period, furnishes a motive to diligence, 
and provides a test for it. Supervision is required, be- 
cause temptations to idleness and indolence amongst 
children are many. Eevision is essential to secure the 
diligence both of the children and the subordinate teachers. 
Advancement from class to class, and from section to 
section, is necessary as a reward to the diligent and a spur 
to the indolent. 

The following are amongst the means by which the 
teacher may promote habits of diligence amongst his 
children. By a careful dasdjicaiion of the children, ac- 
cording to intelligence and attainments, in drafts, classes, 
and sections. By a skilful graduation of the subjects of 
instruction to suit the different states of the children. By 
marking out for each class a definite amount of work to be 
accomplished in a given period. By dividing the school 
hours into equal portions, say of haJf-an-hour’s length, and 
assigning to each a distinct lesson, involving change of 
place and subject at the end of it. By appointing certain 
parts of each day for revising the lessons prepared in class, 
and for supplementing such instruction ; by examination 
of the classes at the end of short fixed periods, for the ad- 
vancement of the proficient; and of sections at longer 
periods, for removal into higher sections ; and by register- 
ingat each examination the state and progress of each child, 
in a book pi'epared for the purpose, and on a card for the 
inspection of the childrens parents. 
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IV. Earnestness and Accuracy in School Work 

1. Earnestness.— To secure earnestness yon must pre- 
sent to the mind an object that is vaiuable, desirable, and 
attainable. Much of school work is unappreciated by 
both parents and children, as they cannot see its bearing 
on themselves and their interests. Let such a connection 
be established l>etween school work and the interests of 
the family, and it becomes at once vaiuable and desirable. 
Hence the work of a school should be practical The in- 
struction should have relation to the things of erery-day 
life. Opioortimities should be frequently furnished of 
putting their knowledge to practical use. They should be 
thus made to feel that what they acquire is valuable ; its 
connection with their own interests will make it desirable, 
and if put in a familiar, practical, experimental manner, 
they will see that it is attainable. Children should be 
made to do as much as possible, and every genuine effort 
should receive its meed of praise, that they may feel 
conscious, although the result may be small, the attempt 
will not go without its reward. 

2. Accuracy. — To secure accuracy, the following 
things are necessary : — Let there he a definite amount of 
work appointed for each lesson. Impress the children 
that to do a little well is worth more than doing much ill. 
Keviso all the written exercises very carefully. In such a 
case as incorrect spelling, require the misspelt words to 
be written a certain number of times correctly. In arith- 
metic, let the children not count as done any example 
whose answer was not light in the first opoiT.tion. In the 
examination of a reading lesson, let the very words oj the 
hook he required in the :&st instance, the putting the sub- 
stance in their own language being afterwards obtained. 
Use books rather than slates for all written exercises in 
the higher classes. 

Y. Obedience. — ^The habit of obedience is one of the 
first elements in the formation of character. Early obe- 
dience lays the foundation of self-control ; for as acts of 
obedience depend on the will of another, early obedience 
is yielding to the will of another, and thus is a restraint by 
the child on its own inclinations and desires. The character 
of obedience depends on the motives from which it pro- 
ceeds, and its influence on the child’s character will be 
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deteTiiuiiied accordiugly. Tliree kinds of obedience may- 
be distingmsbed 

1. Constraint. — ^Tbis may proceed from hope of re-ward 
or fear of punishment ; and though in the absence of a 
higher kind it is not to be despised, yet it cannot be de- 
pended upon, being thrown off when the restraint of the 
teacher’s eye is withdrawn. It is a sort of obedience 
whose tendency is to evil, as it is often a cloak for hypocrisy. 

2. Habit.— This is where obedience is secured by a 
skilful use of natural piinciples. A oJiild likes to be tin 
object of affection, and likes to love, and under these con- 
ditions yields obedience naturally. The sense of depend- 
ence, arising from its ignorance and weakness, inclines it 
to obey. Sympathy with its associates leads it to act as 
they act; hence obedience is yielded at once to a command 
addressed to all. The frequency and regularity with 
which things are done lead children to regard them as 
natural requirements. Aeting on these things produces 
a habit of obedience ; but such obedience is only the 
obedience of childhood,— an obedience, if nothing besides 
is attempted, that leaves the character enfeebled, and the 
child the sport of every one whose will is stronger than 
its own. 

3. Duty.— The highest kind of obedience is that whicli 
places the will under constraint yet free, submissive yet 
independent— the obedience of duty. This implies that 
the will is in unison with what is right, — that it proceeds 
from principle, not from habit or fear. 

VI. Bebaviour.— Decorum or propriety of conduct is 
the result of habit rather than of rule, yet the teacher 
may do much to sec-ore it by frequently directing the atte^u 
tion of the childi'en to the subject ; by such dispositions 
of the children as will impress them in favour of .neatness 
and order; by checking the fii*st deviation from right 
posture; by allowing no improper familiarity towards 
himself ; by^ inquiring courteous treatment of each other, 
and by noticing with displeasure the slightest rudeness 
towards himseJf or the children. In addition to these 
things, the children should be taugJu that a good posture 
is healthful, but a lounging one the reverse ; 'mat inatten- 
tion is rude, and unhmd; that boisterousness is highly un- 
becoming, and that in all their intercourse with each 
other and their teacher, they should act as they would be 
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expected to do if men. Praise judiciously besto^d has 
great influence on the manners and, habits of children. 
Acts of courtesy, 'when witnessed bgMtn teacher, should 
receive praise. As a general rule, j^^mer should be on 
the look-out for things to praise r«er than for things to 
blame. 

‘Well-timed instruction on in^ances of kindness, con- 
sideration for the feelings of others, a^nswering before 
indicated, prompting answers, taking things rud^ely, and 
such like, would make clear to children the feelings which 
should regulate their intercourse. But example is better 
than precept. In fact, the example of the teacher here, as 
in other things, will give the interpretation to the precept. 
The teacher should be a gentleman. He ought to exhibit 
in his own conduct those i-ules, principles, and feelings, to 
which he desires his pupils to conform. Yery 'important 
is the tone of the teacher’s -,,infercourse with them. 
Courtesy, gentleness, kindness, considerateness, affability, 
should mark liis bearing towards them. Her'should shun 
whatever is rude or coarse in manner and language. He 
should avoid sarcasm, sneer, and ridicule, as these soon 
dry up the sympathies of children. Nor is such gentle, 
courteous, considerate treatment incompatible with the 
authority he must exercise as master. Here, in fact, is 
a stronghold of authority. When children are treated’ 
rightly, it often becomes a point of honour to yield the 
submission that is due. 

Courteous greeting when they meet in the morning, 
the bow on entering the school, and again on departing ; 
courteous recognition of the teacher % the pupil in the 
street, to be returhed, of course, by the master, who must 
not be outdone in politeness ; handing a chair or a book to 
a visitor, are points that will require attention. Cleanli- 
ness of person, neatness of dress, attention to shoes, must 
also be pressed as a part of social duty, as showing con- 
sideration not only for one’s self, but also for others. 

Whether children should rise on the entrance of visitors 
is a point on which there exists a great difference of opinion 
and practice. It is deemed by some as the best means of 
training to right behaviour, and as a practical exemplifica- 
tion of “ ordering one’s self lowly and reverently to all one’s 
betters.” So also is the practice of requiring the children 
to bow to supporters of the school when met in the street. 
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It is dou'btful if either practice accomplishes its end. Cer- 
tainly to the first there are grave objections. The children 
have work to do, and their attention should not be diverted 
therefrom. ISTo general movement should takep^ace in a 
school hut on some signal from its master, or authority is 
perilled. Besides, in most schools where the practice pre- 
vails, it is done only to some few of supposed higher 
position than others ; hence the children are taught to bo 
“ respecters of persons ” rather than trained to be cour- 
teous to all.” If it is done at all, let it be done fco all. Let 
it be done to a chimney-sweep or to the parent of the 
poorest child in attendance. But we believe that some 
simple act of courtesy performed by a child at the com- 
mand of the master, and a right demeanour of the master 
to his visitor, will do more for good behaviour than the 
complete suspension of the school-work, accompanied by 
the acts of rising and bowing. 

VII. Preparation for life. — 1. The daily intercourse 
of school, and the nature of the circumstances in which 
the children are brought together, offer opportunities to 
implant principles, and to form habits, which are alike 
necessary to their own happiness and to the well-being of 
society. The school is a little world in itself. Here are 
the weak, the ignorant, the wayward, the wilful, the 
obstinate, it may be the vicious, as well as the well- 
intentioned. The interests of the children often seem to 
clash, just as in the world outside. Practical lessons thus 
become possible in subordination, self-denial, forbearance, 
respect for the feelings and rights of others, gentleness, 
and self-reliance. In dealing with children in all these 
respects, it is not by prohibitions of particular acts, or 
even by their commendation, but by implanting a general 
rule or principle of conduct, that most good will be 
effected ; ap'., the sense of justice, if implanted in children, 
would exclude the necessity of prohibiting what would be 
a violation of it. 

2. The most important result of the discipline to which 
a child is subjected is the character of the motives that 
will in the future sway his life and conduct. In illustra- 
tion of what is meant, take the following. The results of 
a certain kind of discipline would probably he to make one 
child a sneak, another a bully, another a combination of 
both, being one or the other according to circumstances ; 
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s,notlier two-faced, another bashful and timid, another 
untruthful, another tyrannical, and so on. 

The motives entering into the character of a child do so 
in two ways, (a) Many motives are so skilfully adapted 
to the child's nature as simply to strengthen its tendencies 
until their hold is irresistible ; e.g.j praise appeals to t'wo 
natural feelings — love of approbation and desire of power. 
Now it may be so often administered, and with such little 
discrimination, that the love of it may become predominant, 
so that nothing will move the individual to act except it 
yields its meed of praise ; and even ordinary engagements 
will be abandoned, or languidly gone through, when the 
stimulating zest is absent, (h) Some motives are so little 
adapted to the ends which ought to be sought, that a 
totally opposite condition is brought about. For instance, 
a master wanting an immediate effect may resort to means 
which, while securing his present end, produce a disposition 
which is the very opposite to what he ought to seek, and 
equally opposed to making his present end a permanent 
condition ; as when one employs means to get attention to 
lessons, which, though successful at the moment, excite 
strong disgust for them, and cause all such pursuits to be 
abandoned when school life is over. 

Section III.— Discipline in its Sphere. 

Discipline finds its sphere in the nature of the child ; in 
its instincts and propensities ; its emotions and the prin- 
ciples that grow out thereof ; and in the law of habit. It 
has to utilize certain instincts and to bring them under 
control for the benefit of the child ; it has to regulate the 
propensities so as to strengthen or weaken their influence 
over his conduct ; and it has to cultivate certain emotions 
or sentiments until they become principles of action, and 
habitual in their operation. These instincts, feehngs, and 
emotional principles embrace such things as activity, and 
the tendency to trust and love ; the propensity to imitate, 
to construct, to acquire, and to associate ; the feelings of 
beauty, of novelty and of wonder, the emotions of hope, 
fear and power, and the feelings which prompt to work for 
the good of others. Our limits will not allow of systematic 
treatment of all these susceptibilities, but a few may be 
briefly discussed. 

1. Action.—!. Craving for Exercis©.— For active 
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bodily exercise there is a natural craving. This feeling is 
an appetite— it springs from a condition of the muscles 
and nerves. "When tms condition is on, there is a strong 
tendency to movement, and a strong inclination to action. 
It is a strongly marked characteristic of childhood and 
youth. Sometimes the demand for exercise is stronger 
than at others. This may arise in several ways. There 
may have been a period of forcible repression, during 
which there has been an accumulation of so-called animal 
spirits, until restraint seems impossible ; or there may be 
a state of high health and elasticity. In school, each of 
these phases may be looked for, — ^the craving which comes 
on after a season of repose, the pent-up stream, and tlie 
freshness of youthful vigour. Eestlessnessis a sign of the 
■first. After a short interval of repose, or of forced inac- 
tion, there is a growth of uneasy feeling — restlessness 
follows, and its companions, inattention and annoyance to 
others. Of course it is necessary to train the child to put 
restraint upon itself, whichitmay be aided to do by sti’ongly 
interesting it ; or it may, on exceptional occasions, be ne- 
cessary to inflict pain, this acting as a counter-irritant •, 
but the wisest plan is to afford relief as speedily as may 
be. An effectual remedy would be found in standing erect 
and stretching the limbs to the utmost. Pent-up feeling, 
and the freshness of youthful vigour, require more than 
simple relief. In the old schools they found vent in out- 
breaks ; in the present day they are utilized, and by 
means of the march, the clap, and the song, are made to 
help to habits of obedience. 

Temperament affects this cra'ving for hodily exercise. 
The active temperament is one in which the normal con- 
dition of the organs is one of great freshness ; the phleg- 
matic temperament, in which both body and mind are 
wanting in exciting stimulants. The former has’to be put 
under restraint, or the activity directed into a useful 
channel ; the Utter requires the application of stimuli. 
This shows the difficulty of dealing with certain cases of 
conduct in school ; for the phlegmatic, having no difficulty 
in putting restraint upon himself, will often a]>pear better 
than one of an active turn, with whom it may be a per- 
petual struggle to do so, and always a victory if he succeeds. 

2. Love of Activity — ^Besides the craving for bodily 
exercise, there is an instinct for employment, and a ten- 
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dency to seek oocupation, of a more purely mental cha- 
racter, often termed love of activity. To this feeling, not 
a little enhanced by the corporeal condition, is due in grean 
measure the development both of body and mini The 
mastery of the limbs, the control of the organs, the know- 
ledge derived through the senses, the growth of intel- 
ligence, are all more or less the result of that craving for 
employment which is so marked a feature of human nature. 
Active employment — occupation for the hand and the 
head — is essential to happiness and to life. Miserable 
would be an existence in which there was no work. 

Eecognising the existence of this feeling, the master 
must provide occupation for each child. As children 
must he doing sometliing, he must open proper channels 
for their activity to vent itself ; or, cramped, constrained, 
and unhappy, they will become troublesome and mis* 
chievous. Sometimes the teacher may err in giving em- 
ployment unsuitable to the age. So doing, he will defeat 
his object ; for, conscious of inability to do the prescribed 
work, the children either seek more congenial employment, 
or form habits of inattention, trifling, and indolence. He 
may err by exacting too much. Love of activity is not the 
only principle in human nature, not the only source of 
pleasure. Eepose, after fatigue, is as sweet as active exer- 
tion. In fact, the feeling, desire for action, dies out under 
incessant application, and the craving for repose or change 
takes its place. Dealing with this activity is a test of a 
teachei-’s governing faculty. In the hands of one who 
knows his business it is one of the chief engines of govern- 
ment. He turns it to account, so as to secure attention, 
diligence, steady application, and regular industry. By 
its means, children are kept out of harm’s way. Faults are 
prevented, and bad habits avoided, and the necessity is 
saved of appealing to inferior motives, or such as might 
deteriorate the character. 

3. Propensity to imitate — Imitation is the power 
of doing as others do ; that is, it is the power to assume 
their actions and expressions. It implies that there is 
command over the bodily organs, so as to produce exactly 
what is done by another. Such a power is obtained only 
by degrees. But there is a propensity to imitation in 
human nature, and more, there is an acquired tendency in 
many cases, so that at length it becomes an active and 
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goreming principle. It is not difficult to account for the 
ascendency of this principle in children. It is natural that 
they should suppose that the actions they witness yield 
pleasure ; if they can successfully produce them, there is 
the consciousness of power ; and the pleasure from this is 
all the greater if the action imitated is that of a grown 
person, and there is the feeling of sympathy, which leads 
naturally to the assumption of the feelings and states of 
others. These things account for the growth from an 
incipient tendency to a ruling principle. 

Its early operation shows the necessity of having what 
is mechanical acquired at an early period, or habits of 
another kind will be formed, which it will be difficult to 
uproot, and which will prove hindrances to progress. It 
is a good agent in establishing the habit of obedience. A 
child more readily attempts what it sees done than obeys 
a command addressed to it in words. This may be partly 
because it comprehends better what it sees in action than 
what it hears in words, but chiefly that the appeal by 
action is to the tendency to imitate. The appeal is almost 
irresistible when it sees many doing precisely the same 
thing. Hence, simultaneous action, drill movements, and 
imitation of motions made by the teacher, are essen- 
tial parts of The discipline of a school. Imitation is a 
powerful instrument in forming the morals. The influence 
of moral stories in cultivating the moral nature, and the 
influence of example and companionship, are greatly due 
to it. Sympathy, association, and natural tendency furnish 
grounds why such stories should be of good rather than of 
evil. The same may be said for companionship. 

Example, especially that of the teacher, owes much, of its 
power to imitation. Children can interpret the precept 
only by the practice ; hence, if these disagree, the latter 
not merely neutralizes the former, but actually fixes in 
the mind another notion than the one intended. Much of 
the power of the teacher’s example is due to the sense of 
importance and power felt by a child who has successfully 
imitated one so much superior and older tlian himself. 
That the influence of his example may be uniformly 
good, it must be consistent. No action of the master’s in 
school but has its influence. Often when he least thinks 
of it, his influence is greatest ; hence the necessity of his 
being real, and of Ms continually striving to reach excel- 
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lence of character. Nor must he disregard the mode of 
his actions ; it is not sufBicient that he is right, it must 
appear that he is so. Often in future life the recollection 
of his teacher’s conduct on particular occasions will come 
up to decide the pupil for good or evil. 

4. Working to an End. — Working to a definite end 
is the most engrossing, the most comprehensive, and the 
most effective, as an educational agent, of all the active 
principles. To all the other stimulanis to action it adds 
contriving means and exhibiting skill in working out the 
proposed end. When a distant object is to be obtained or 
avoided, the will is prompted to action, a course of 
operations is contrived and entered upon, and the conscious- 
ness of progress stimulates exertion ; then the nearer the 
approach to a successful issue, the greater is the interest, 
and the more active the mind, until at length success 
yields intense pleasure. Such a state cannot but be 
favourable in educational processes. 

Difficulty and uncertainty in the issue have much to do 
with calling forth and sustaining the emotion. Where 
these elements are not, the stimulus is weak. A strong 
man scorns to wrestle with a weak one, a skilful player 
finds no interest in playing with a novice, a lad treats with 
scorn work having no difficulty, requiring no effort, 
demanding no ingenuity. The time, also, spent in work- 
ing to an end is an important element. The interval 
between the commencement and the issue must not be too 
long, or the interest may flag, and the efforts subside. A 
work that includes several distinct ends in its course is 
found the best stimulus. 

The educational bearing of this mental law is important. 
BTere is the reason for exciting curiosity before imparting 
information. Curiosity once roused, the learner is all eye, 
all ear, until the mystery is unravelled, the truth demon- 
strated, or the victory achieved. Here, also, is the reason 
for setting clearly before the mind an exact definite 
object of study, giving the leaimer the first notion as to 
what his mind is to be employed upon. Here, also, we 
have the importance of adding the element of difficulty to 
school work, — not, as is the modern practice, of removing 
it altogether from the scholar’s path. But, above all, we 
have the truth that, to make the school a continual scene 
of pleasant excitement, to ward off monotony, and to 
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prevent tlie encroaclimeiit of weariness, this principle of 
working to an end must be ever alive, in every part of the 
school, at every moment of the day. Let it be remembered 
that it is this principle which gives their greatest charm 
to the sports of the playground, and there can be no denial 
of its importance in school Abbott, in the first chapter 
of the “Teacher,” finds that it is from the observance of 
this principle that one teacher finds intense pleasure in 
his work, where another, from its neglect, only meets 
with weariness and disgust. 

II. Knowledge. — The feelings excited by the pursuit 
and attainment of knowledge, being of a highly pleasur- 
able nature, may be made productive of activity and 
energy in school- work. The mere exercise of the mind on 
proper objects gives pleasm^e, and this remains as a 
stimulus to exertion on other occasions. 

1. Novelty, Wonder, Surprise.— Whatever is new 
gives pleasure on that account, if it be not in itself dis- 
agreeable. South says novelty is “ the great parent of 
pleasure, and is that which makes men so much pleased 
with variety.” Novelty is more than mere freshness ; it 
is something unexpected. A thing old in itself is a 
novelty to one totally unprepared for it. In this consists 
its power to excite the mind. 

Wonder and surprise express essentially one feeling, 
the difference being only in degree. The former is the 
stronger feeling. When something is brought to our 
knowledge out of the ordinary course of our experience, 
something for which we are totally unprepared, we expe- 
rience a sort of shock, stronger or weaker according to 
circumstances, which we term wonder or surprise, whi^^h 
is pleasurable or painful as novelty or inconsistency 
excites it. These feelings are most readily excited in 
rarly life. 

In using these feelings, the means must be legitimate, 
it is a strong objection to some of the fact-teaching of the 
present day, that it takes off the bloom, and robs of their 
charm the studies of later life ; the appetite is sated, not 
whetted, and one of the inducements to studious pursuits 
is removed. Appeals to these feelings must not be too 
frequent, else there may arise a love of the marveUons, a 
tendency to untruthfulness or exaggeration, and unfitness 
for truthful observation. That which is an every-day 
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e’xperience will cease to attract unless tliere is a pungency 
added to it, the “mixture of a lie” alone yielding pleasure. 

2. Similarity.— Some of the purest pleasures arise from 
the discovery of similarity where it was not expected. 
The feeling is that excited by novelty, but has greater 
pungency. If likeness between objects lying far apart is 
discovered or pointed out to us, we are arrested, startled, 
excited, pleased. The attention is arrested and held fast 
by a fascination that cannot be resisted. The mind is 
roused to action, and impelled to further exertion. It is 
not necessary to wait to a late period for these agreeable 
surprises. Beading lessons, geography — as taught in “ a 
traveller’s wonders ” — liistory, biography, poetry, and 
natural history, abound in the material. 

3. DiflELcxilty overcome- — Anything in mental work 
that has been a dij0B.culty, when solved, yields pleasure. 
There is in this feeling that of gratified power, sn emotion 
which makes difficulty a stimulus to exertion. It is in 
the same way that the consciousness of progress is an in- 
citement to increased activity. Such consciousness can 
only he possessed by one whose attainments are real and 
clear to his own mind. A rapid pace of acquisition may 
be fatal to it. 

4. Curiosity— Curiosity is a desire to know. It is 
partly instinctive, but much more a result of the gratifica- 
tion experienced in connection with past acquisitions. 
Properly fostered, it merges into the desire of knowledge 
for its own sake. Employed on trifling and indifferent 
matters, its tendency is to take on the form of inquisitive- 
ness without a definite purpose ; and allowed to run riot, 
it degenerates into prying into other people’s concerns. 
In its legitimate sphere it is a powerful auxiliary to the 
teacher. It is when the mind has been brought to ask a 
question, that the best condition exists in which to impart 
instruction, or to put it on that course of labour which 
will lead to its solution. 

III. Superiority.— Certain feelings which spring out 
of comparison with others, and from a sense of superiority 
or inferiority thence arising, have gi-eat influence on the 
character, and furnish strong motive power to the will. 
Power, emulation, envy, ambition, form one group ; self- 
esteem and love of approbation, with their allies or modifi- 
cations, a second. 
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1. Power.— Tliis feeling is one whicli exhibits itself 
early. It has its germ, in the production of an effect, or 
the attainment of a result, which suggests the idea of 
strength, skill, and superiority. When the emotion is ex- 
perienced there is a feeling of gratification, a confidence 
of ability to produce the same effect at any time, a confi- 
dence -which gives a calmness, vigour, and command that 
materially aid the accomplishment of the result ; and 
there is besides a desire to achieve higher results, -with a 
firm belief in the ability to do so. That such are the 
effects of the emotion is shown by the opposite state of 
failure, and especially of repeated failure. Confidence in 
self is shaken, the mind is humbled, and its tone is alto- 
gether depressed. This emotion may be experienced in 
two ways. If the present is compared with the past, and 
there arises a consciousness of superiority over average 
performances, with a conviction of growing ability, there 
is a modified experience of the emotion, not without its 
value as a stimiilus to increased exertion. But it is in 
comparison -with others that the emotion is most powerful. 
Yet even here it depends altogether on the standard of 
comparison ; a slave compares himself with slaves ; a 
soldier, not -with civilians, but with his compeers. Hence, 
in school, lads who excel their fellows should be removed 
to a higher class. 

The tendency to mischief is one of the earliest manifes- 
tations of the emotion of power, often strengthened by in- 
judicious interference, which turns it from exercising itself 
on inanimate things, to tease and annoy those who would 
prevent its exhibition if they could. Cruelty to inferior 
animals is simply the same emotion, and springs from the 
same cause, consciousness of superior strength triumphing 
over resistance. At first it is no more, but unless checked 
it -will become the disposition. Acts of tyranny by boys 
over girls, or big ones over little ones, grow out of the same 
feeling. These should he prevented, and those who are the 
objects of them should be encouraged to resist. 

2. Emulation. — This is founded on compaiison of one’s 
self with others who are engaged in similar pursuits, and of 
a sense of their superiority. It consists in the desire to 
equal or surpass others, combined with the effort to do so. 
Its design is not that others may be distanced, but that we 
may excel. The desire of excellence is the end to which 
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tlie desire of sup< riority tends. The true nature of this 
iaelmg may receive some iliustration from the feeling of 
envy. Both, in their immediate purpose, aim at being on 
the same level with another ; but the first by raising one’s 
self to another’s standard, the second by bringing others 
down to our own. 

All acknowledge this feeling to be a powerful means of 
influencing children ; yet, of all means employed by the 
teacher, few have met with so entire a condemnation. It 
has been said to be contrary to Christian morality, and a 
source of almost every moral evil ; that where it is em- 
ployed, selfishness, envy, a desire to take advantage of 
others, ill-will, and other bad passions, follow in its train. 
If this be so, its employment by the teacher is out of the 
question. But, as a matter of fact, its influence cannot be 
destroyed. Where children are properly classified — that 
is engaged in a common pursuit on competing terms, — it 
is scarcely possible to prevent — if there is life at aU — one 
striving to outstrip another. This shows it to be a natural 
feeling, and as it does not necessarily imply a disjcosition 
to retard others, only to distance them, it deserves to be 
fostered. The object of the teacher must be to ^ve it a 
right direction. Let him often point out that it is not 
distancing his companions that is the proper object of am- 
bition, but the achievement of excellence itself in whatever 
pursuit he may be engaged. Let him often place before 
them the examples of those who have risen to eminence in 
various departments by their habits of self-help, and their 
incessant exertions to excel Let him often compare what 
they have reached with what remains to be attained ; and 
while he praises their past, let it be in such wise as will yet 
more stimulate them in future. 

3. Ambition. — The desire of distinction, though vary- 
ing in its objects and expressions, belongs more or less lo 
every mind. It is in operation often where it is not sus- 
pected. Its educational influence depends on its objects ; 
if the objects are worthy, then its influence is good, not 
only because it stimulates to effort until the end is gained, 
but because the desire to he distinguished in worthy 
pursuits is itself exalting and ennobling. Directed to 
unworthy objects, it may operate as a bar to aU real 
advancement by filling the mind with trifles, or it may 
be the source of much evil by leading to disregard of the 
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comfort or right of others. The good teacher ’will aim to 
lay the basis of an ambition to be distiiignisbed by 
probity, integiity, trustworthiness, and the discharge of 
duty in all the relations of life. 

4. Love of Appro'bation. — ^There are few feelings 
so frequently called into play as this. There is an almost 
unbroken continuity of appeal to it. Is this legitimate ? 
In its primary intention its object must have been to 
incite to personal excellence and active usefulness, but in 
the present condition of human nature its real moral 
influence must depend on the character of the persona 
whose approbation is sought, and on whether it is the end 
in pursuit. To .care for the favourable opinion of others 
is often a safeguard from evil courses, but to make it the 
end of exertion is to lay the basis of a character in which i 
may be found everything mean and contemptible. Care: 
should be taken to impress the child that the value of 
approbation depends on the character of the person that 
gives it, and it should be trained to do things deserving 
of approbation rather than for approval. 

The tendency of frequent appeals to this feeling is to 
foster ostentation, and to destroy the charming simplicity 
of childhood. Nothing in the child where it reigns is 
childlike. In everything, even in the most sacred things, 

How am I engrossing attention 1 ” will solely occupy his 
own. IJnduly excited, its tendency is to weaken truth- 
fulness, and to induce a care for appearances, not reality. 
To be thought well of, not to be so, is sufficiently satisfy- 
ing. Besides, there is a strong temptation to put on false 
appearances, to exaggerate, and to lie, to gain the so much 
coveted applause. The oft-recurring inducement, "What 
will others think 1 by its perpetual appeals, tends to destroy 
all originality, all Independence, all daring to be singular. 
It also tends to produce a false standard of conduct 
— the opinions of others rather than the sense of duty. 
What a risk is run when one so ti'ained is thrown into the 
world ! Accustomed to regard the opinions of others as 
the regulator of his actions, how is he to be preserved from 
evil courses if the opinions of those around him are in 
favour of such ? How consistent he is likely to be, and 
yet what a changeling, his actions ever varying, but his 
principle always the same ! 

6. SeIf'0steeiri.— The principle of self-regard may be 
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deemed instinctive. It was implanted to preserve ns from 
injurious actions and principles j but when injudiciously 
fostered it gives rise to some of the worst features in 
human character. Of these the feelings included under the 
term self-esteem are common manifestations. Self-esteem 
is not necessarily evil, but it may easily become so. It is 
the feeling which springs from the possession, and 
sometimes from the credited possession, of qualities 
which in others excite esteem and admiration. The group 
includes such states as self-consciousness, self-complacency, 
self-preference, self-conceit, self-confidence and selt-respect. 

This class of feelings has ever been regarded as one of 
the most important agents in education, because of the 
tendency of the feeling to grow quickly into a pprmanent 
condition. Self-consciousness often obtrudes itself. Of 
two persons engaged in a pursuit, one is entirely occupied 
with it, and does not bestow a thought on himself as the 
agent ; but the other has his mode of performance, and 
how it is regarded, more before his mind than the thing 
itself. This is incipient vanity. Self-confidence is a 
preference for one’s own opinions, and a trust in one’s own 
powers. It is often a sign of inexperience and ignorance. 
Self-conceit is an undue estimate of one’s own powers and 
opinions. It is the exhibition of self-esteem in its most 
offensive form. Its influence is debasing, and it has the 
effect of throwing obstacles in the way of progress. Self- 
respect is the most favourable side of the feeling, for in 
this form it preserves from what is degrading. A proper 
self-respect is often a preservative from mean, low, and 
wicked actions. 

IV. Heart.— Certain feelings — as tenderness, sympathy, 
attachment, courage, fear~are often included under the 
term heart. To cinbivate the heart is an expression often 
employed to point out that right feelings towards others 
are to be sought as the end in enforcing right conduct to- 
wards them, and is intended to warn from the mere hollow- 
ness of seeming what we should be. The importance of 
this culture has always been maintained. The training of 
the head and of the heart is often used as an exhaustive 
division of education, and, though shortcoming, points out 
that bringing the feelings so closed into play, and care- 
fully guiding thorn in action, are important elements in a 
right discipline. 
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1. Tenderness.— This feeling is the root of scrrip of 
the best feelings -with which others are regarded. The 
objects qualified to call it forth are so because they suggest 
ideas of weakness or helplessness, or of delicacy and beauty. 
It may be called into existence, too, by joy, music, poetry, 
and even tones of the voice, into which has been thrown 
some degi'ee of pathos. Its presence is not to be regarded 
a.s evidence of a right state of heart, though doubtless 
the absence of it on occasions which should call it forth 
must be regai-ded as eridence of a wrong state. Its office 
seems to be to fit the mind to receive other impressions, 
and to introduce emotions which will lead to active exertion. 
Not tmfrequently the recollection of tender feeling, under 
particular circumstances, proves a safeguard in strong 
temptation. 

It is as introductory to other states of mind that it is 
often sought to be induced in school. To call forth tears 
is favourable to producing right impressions ; but too often 
the teacher is satisfied with that, as if it were the end he 
sought. This is a danger specially incident to religious in- 
struction. A tear is a good sign ! an effect to be prized ! 
an end to be gained I So it is, if the teacher do but re- 
member that a gush of tenderness by no means indicates a 
change of character or purpose, though it may dispose for 
it. He should seize the opportunity to awaken some 
emotion of a more enduring nature. 

Sometimes the appearance of a child — beautiful, delicate, 
graceful, and intei-esting — will inspire tender regard, but 
this must not be allowed to influence the teachers conduct 
to the prejudice of less favoured children. Acting on this 
emotion, the weakly in intellect, the weakly in body, and 
even the deformed, may be made objects of regard to a 
whole school, everyone feeling an interest in their protec- 
tion and progress ; for tender feeling often excited by an 
object tends to produce affection for the object. 

2. Swipathy. — ^This is the taking on of another’s feel- 
ings. It is entering into his state, and realizing his 
emotions as our own, — the emotions being the same in kind, 
but not in degree. As the emotions of others are loiowu 
only through their manifestations, sympathy implies the 
power to read emotional expression, to copy that expression, 
and to assume in doing so the feeling itself. This is the entire 
process. Tirst there is present, in idea or in reality, the 
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external expression of an emotion, then an assump- 
tion of that expression, which is followed by the feeling 
itself. From this it follows that sympathy can be excited 
only in two ways ; first, it may be excited by witnessing 
the expression of another’s feelings, or it may be by 
conceiving from description what are his feelings. In 
both cases there is an act of imagination, by which we 
place ourselves in the other’s circumstances, as well as 
a production of the expression by which the emotion is 
manifested. 

The tendency to assume the feelings of others cannot be 
regarded as an invariable law, but as a disposition to fall 
in with these states. The tendency is modified by several 
conditions. Young children often find it impossible to 
sympathize with older children, because, never having ex- 
perienced the emotion, their imagination cannot realize 
the state. Then, again, older children do not often sym- 
pathize with the younger, because experience has cor- 
rected many of their earlier conceptions, so that circum- 
stances which were wont to excite feelings do so no more, 
and they rather regard with contempt the feeling ex- 
hibited. Here we have two laws relating to this state : 
one is the necessity of previous experience of the feeling 
to sympathy j the other, that when the mind is strongly 
possessed by any other feeling, it excludes sympathy ; to 
which may be added, that as most feelings introduce 
others, in some instances the second feeling comes on so 
rapidly as effectually to displace or efface everything like 
sympathy. As an instance of this, a lad who witnesses 
the punishment of another may have sympathy displaced 
by.fear. 

The tendency to sympathy is strong in early life, for 
then the tender emotions are strong, and those of self 
weak. In fact, these are so closely allied that tenderness 
is often mistaken for sympathy. The occasions that 
stimulate sympathy in school are frequent, its influence is 
potent, and may be beneficial or injurious. Kecognising 
as a fact its strength in early life, it is yet to be noted 
that in the young it is in proportion to the strength of 
attachment. Hence the teacher must win the affections 
of his children. These secured, sympathy would prove a 
spur to carry out his wishes, and would sustain the public 
opinion of the school in his favour when he was compelled 
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to inflict chastisement ; form this case the children would 
sympathize rather with the grief of the teacher than with 
the pain of the culprit. It is to be ohseived, too, that 
those feelings are most sympathetic which are usually 
attended by strong outward emotion ; thus grief, feai', 
laughter, excite sympathy. Tears call forth tears, fear is 
contagious, laughter is provocative of laughter. How far 
pain excites sympathy is deserving of attention. Pain in 
itself is a weak stimulus ; it is so soon forgotten. It is 
true that its accompaniments and accessories are often 
permanent adhesions, and take stronghold of the imagina- 
tion, but the feeling itself is often irrecoverable. To yield 
to ]^m, too, somewhat excites contempt. These things 
make it difficult to feel any lively sympathy with mere 
pain ; but pain is often associated with strong muscular 
contortion, or with other feelings, and these may call forth 
their like in the bystander. Thus in school a chastise- 
ment may he evidently unjust, or disproportionate to the 
offence, or be attended by marks of favouritism to others, 
in which cases there would be experienced a sense of in- 
justice, or of indignatiou, or of anger, and with these the 
on-looker may sympathize, though he does not with the 
pain. The fact ought not to be overlooked, that the con- 
sciousness of the sympathy of his fellows in such feelings 
will enable a lad to bear, and even to feel pleasui'e in, the 
inflicted suffering. 

3. Affection- — ^The tendency to love, to find objects 
of attachment, is one of the most striking characteristics 
of human nature. It is instinctive. “ It is not a thing to 
he planted, the seed is already sown, and all that is needed 
is to remove whatever on the surface would prevent .its 

growth and development Break the crust which 

conceals the hidden fire, and the warmth will flow out.” 
The object of such an instinct is that we may find our 
happiness in promoting the enjoyment and identifying 
ourselves with the interests of others. It is intended to 
break through that crust of selfishness which the emotions 
of self have a tendency to raise over every one, and to 
lead to active exertion on behalf of others. Affection is 
cherished by occasions for acting it out. 

(a) Influence of Affection. — ^Among the means of 
iufluence open to a teacher, one of the most effective is 
shrough this affection. Where children love they are 
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disposed to obey. In schools where coercion is the only 
motive to obedience, it often becomes an object to cheat 
the teacher, to impose upon his credulity, and to shirk the 
work — every instance of success being something to be 
proud of. But where the authority of a teacher has its 
broad foundations m the attachment of his children, such 
practices are not known ; for where we love we are desit - 
ous to please, and this desire would lead children to obey. 
Eye-service disappears before a rule that has inspired its 
objects with affection and esteem. 

Where children love they give their confidence. There 
are some teachers to w horn a child can never unburden 
itself ; to whom its difficulties, trials, temptations, and 
inward fightings are never known ; to whom the soul of a 
child is never disclosed. The teacher, afraid, it may be, 
of his dignity, has inspired the little one with awe which 
keeps it from penetrating the inclosure into which the 
teacher has retired ; or perhaps he has shown himself 
incapable of sympathy with a child, so that the little one 
shrinks from the exposure through dread of his frown, it 
may be of his sneer. It is not so where love exists ; here 
the child makes the teacher the depositary of its secrets, 
of its trials, griefs, hopes, Joys, employments. 

Thus the teacher gets a hnowledge of a child^s cha- 
racier, and by what means it is most easily influenced ; 
this, it is obvious, is a source of power. A great maxim 
in education is, “ Adapt your measures to the particular 
nature of the being to be educated.” But the difficulty 
is, to get at the nature of the child, to find out in what 
particulars one child differs from another, and the causes 
why a measure which is successful with one has no influ- 
ence over another. Now this confidence, this repose of 
soul in the teacher, is the very means of solving the 
difficulty ; here, in the development of character, is the 
very knowledge sought ; here the motives which most 
powerfully influence the child are laid bare, and the oppor- 
tunity is given to form plans to strengthen or weaken 
them as the case may require. 

The highest result of affection proceeds from its 
tendency to put its subject in the course of self-improve- 
ment, to excite and foster self-activity. One who loves 
another is anxious to be all that the otW approves. So it 
is with the child that loves its teacher ; the result is of 
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course determined by the teacher’s character. If he be a 
man of high aims he will inspire his children with an 
enthusiasm for the highest excellence, and may excite a 
spirit and energy which cannot be quenched. It is true 
that such a spirit spring at first from a low motive — the 
desire to be what the teacher wishes, — but eventually 
excellence for its own sake is the one thing sought, and 
thus one of the chief ends of education is. attained 

“ Love is the first and strongest feeling in the child’s 
bosom ; it is essential to his happiness ; it will flow forth 
from the child, unless it be positively repressed by the 
imprudent or unkind conduct of his superior ; it will lead 
the child to self-denial ; and it will make pleasant to him 
a path which may have no attractions is itself.” 

How to acquire Attachment.— How to acquire 
the affection of his pupils is a question of vital importance. 
The teacher must be worthy of thm esteem.. Where respect 
and esteem do not exist, love cannot. He may be despised, 
he may be an object of contempt, he may excite pity ; if 
so, it is impossible that he should excite affection. To 
obtain respect he must have perfect command of himself — 
such a command as involves control of his temper, as 
saves Mm from rash jud^ents, and from acting hastily, 
unjustly, and with partiality. It is not enough to avoid 
the sudden burst of anger, he must take care to avoid the 
sour look, the incautious word, the irritating taunt. He 
must have patience with dulness, and never by word or 
look expose it to ridicule. Such watchfulness of himself 
as this implies can proceed only from the conviction that 
he must respect the feelings of his charge. A genuine 
respect for the feelings of the young will, by saving the 
teacher from much that is irritating, go far to secure 
respect and affection. Few things should be so sacred to 
teachers as the feelings of a child. Warmth must not be 
met by coldness, enthusiasm must not be encountered by 
sneer, tenderness must not be blighted by contempt. If 
he is not careful in his treatment of their feelings he may 
excite bitterness and hatred, and thereby erect a barrier 
to that communion and confidence so essential to his 
influence and their profit. Consistency is another feature 
essential to the feelings of respect ; such consistency as 
implies not only a coirespondence betwixt his professions 
and practice, betwixt his precept and conduct, but that 
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vhicli consists in uniformity of government. Children 
are eagle-eyed to detect the slightest discrepancy betwixt 
what a teacher recommends and what he does, and between 
his acts at one time and another. Hollowness of character 
will never do in a teacher ; he must be upright and down- 
right, or his children’s respect cannot be obtained. Nor is 
such respect forthcoming for one who proves himself in- 
capable of managing them. They despise such a one in 
their very soul ; but they give him their earnest, thorough 
respect who has the mastery of them, who knows how to 
string them up to the highest pitch, who knows how and 
when to strike tlie right note, who can and does bend to 
his will, and their good, the restless energies of a hundred 
minds. Contempt, rather than respect, is the result of 
that resort of the poor teacher — ^indulgenee. Children 
despise those who indulge them. 

Another means of winning the affection of children is to 
be interested in their hobbies and purmits. One who wants 
sympathy with them must fail to enKst their affections. 
He cannot enter into their feelings, he is not interested in 
what interests them, he is not therefore the object of their 
affections. They may respect him, they may be convinced 
of his friendship for them, but they cannot love him. One 
who sympathizes with children will not want the disposi- 
tion to assist and encourage them in things which interest 
them. Many a boy’s heart has been won by assistance 
judiciouslj’ given. The example given by Abbott is not 
uncommon. A dull boy had given much trouble to his 
teacher, all of whose efforts were unavailing to interest 
him in his lessons or to penetrate his mind. One day the 
teacher asked him to lend him one of his books, on open- 
ing which he found some pencil sketches on several of its 
pages, which were not destitute of merit. On discovering 
that they were the boy’s own, he offered him assistance 
in what was a favourite pursuit, from which time the boy 
was no trouble to his teacher. He who sympathizes with 
children will manifest it by frequently joining in their 
sports. Nor will there be any danger to his authority 
from such an unbending ; — all experience shows that its 
tendency is to enhance it. 

Genuim concern for the well-being of the child will help 
to secure its attachment. Such concern will show itself in 
a spirit of uniform kindness. Childi'en are never d«ceived 
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by y^'ofessions of regard 'w^bieh are unaccoaipanied by 
kindly acts. Kindness of tone and manner under all 
circumstances— in the instruction of dulness, in adminis- 
tering rebuke, in bearing with waywardness — speak 
volumes to the heart of a child. Nor must this care for 
its well-being be merely directed to the future : it must 
be manifested in care for its present happiness. All 
arrangements should tend to produce the sentiment— 
“School is a pleasure.” A real, hearty desire that his 
children shall wear smiling faces and possess happy hearts, 
will, by its manifestations, impress them more with their 
teacher’s concern for their go^ than the strongest assur- 
ances can do. Genuine concern for a child’s well-being 
will lead the teacher to stimulate its higher power, and 
thus help to win its regard. It is a mistake to suppose 
that children love those who indulge them, or who pamper 
them with praise. Few things so convince a child of one’s 
zeal for its welfare as inciting it to praiseworthy actions, 
encouraging it to encounter and overcome difficulties, and 
enlisting it in favour of self-improvement. Such conduct 
increases its self-respect, and thus leads it to prize him 
who instrumentally has been its cause. Thus to win 
regard by convincing of the teacher’s desire for the child’s 
well-being, will require the teacher to be fertile in expe- 
dients to prevent wrong, or in dealing with it. He must 
seek out the causes of offences, and act in reference to 
them rather than punish individual cases. At the same 
time he must by chastisement, when required, convince 
his children that his concern for their welfare imposes 
upon him the necessity of inflicting bodily pain when 
nothing else will do. Nor will corporal punishment, 
rightly inflicted, estrange his children’s affections ; rather 
will it bind them more closely to him. 

The animating principle of him who would win chil- 
dren’s regard must be love for children. Affection in- 
spires affection. Its influence is proverbial. It has 
charms for the worst natures. It has subdued the most 
ferocious dispositions. It has reclaimed the most aban- 
doned. Instances of its power abound on every hand. 
Some of the highest triumphs of reformatory and ragged 
schools are due to it. How is such a love to be attained 
or deepened? By often thinking of children,— of their 
wants, their trials, their dangers, their destiny. By think- 
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ing of tlie evil influences by "wMcIi they are surrounded, 
and of the vast interests that depend on their present 
training. Let the teacher often think of childhood, its 
thoughtlessness, joyousness, laughter, frolic, and fun ; let 
him enter into its sympathies, try thoroughly to under- 
stand it, and heartily work for and he cannot but love 
it. 

4 Pear. — This is a vrord used somewhat ambiguously, 
so that doubts are often expressed as to its being a legiti- 
mate agent in education. Some attribute all manner of 
evil to it, others contend that its action is beneficial. In 
these cases it is not clear that the same thing is meant. 
Lear in one use of the term is a state of pai^l excite- 
ment, which, originating in apprehension of evil, uncer- 
tainty, or strangeness, wastes the energies, subdues the 
spirit, and brings the intellect into abject subjection to its 
causes. In another use the term designates a state of 
mind the growth of experience and conviction, the parent 
of prudence and the offspring of reason, in which certain 
courses are avoided because they are known to be evil, or 
to he productive of it. To avoid confusion, the former 
may be spoken of as fear proper, or fear as emotion, the 
latter as the principle or sentiment of fear. 

(ct) Lear as an Emotion. — This is a painful state, 
varying in its character from that of uneasy apprehension 
to one of intense misery. Often the state of fear is more 
miserable than that of the evil dreaded, the mind becoming 
calm and tranquil under actual suffering, the anticipation 
of which had produced tfre most abject and miserable 
condition, 

(1) Its Origin. — ^The existence of fear may be trac^ 
to pain, apprehension, uncertainty, and strangeness. Pain 
does not invariably produce it j the temperament of the 
individual and the circumstances under which it is endured 
have much to do with it ; e. ^ , a smart stroke — in school — 
is observed to produce grief in tender natures, anger in 
irascible ones, and fear in weak ones. The presence of 
others, too, often influences the result ; the sufferer being 
nerved by sympathy, buoyed up by varhity, or saved from 
the imputation of cowardice by shame, "Where pain 
excites fear, it will probably be found to be allied to 
apprehension of some other evil as likely to arise, or some 
severer infliction anticipated to follow. The punislxment 
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of a boy in scliool often sends a thrill of fear throngli the 
little community of onlookers. The sudden silence, the 
deep concern, the startled look, are due to the pain 
operating through sympathy, and rapidly introducing the 
associated state of fear. Yet perhaps this result is as often 
due to the mode of punishment, and to the feeling that 
rules it ; marks of violent anger in the master inducing 
uncertainty and undefined apprehension, and so exciting 
fear. Apprehension of evil is so frequently the origin of 
fear, that it is often spoken of as the state itself, and is, in 
fact, implied in the common use of the word. “ Fear,” 
says Sydney Smith, “ is the apprehension of future evil.” 
It is rather the result of such apprehension ; this being 
the intellectual precursor of that, the emotional state. 
Instances occur daily. The upraising of a rod brings 
former suffering to mind, and, stimulating the imagination, 
often makes a child quake with agony. The threat of 
punishment by one who is known to keep his word often 
has the same effect. Uncertainty i allied with probability 
of evil, and strangeness or inexperience in possibly painful 
circumstances, are states in which anxiety, bashfulness, 
distrust of our faculties, suspicion, or other phases of fear, 
have their source. Caprice, joined with severity, it is 
sometimes observed, makes a state of dread, fear, undefined 
apprehension, the normal condition of the school where it 
is found to preside. 

(2) Its Effects. — The effects of fear are of such a nature 
as to make its use in education — as an ordinary stimulus — 
very questionable. Physically, it wastes neivous energy, 
enfeebles the brain, paralyzes the muscles, palls the cheek, 
greatly weakens the action of the heart, and causes de- 
rangement in the secretions. Intellectually, it is found to 
leave a strong and almost indelible impression of the 
scene and circumstances in the recollection, which in 
future may be a strong stimulus to the will, and so far 
might be permitted as a dernier ress<yrt, but in itself is a 
state unfavourable to mental action. It absorbs for the 
time all the powers of the intellect, “ paralyzes perception, 
and annihilates memory,” putting it out of the power of 
the mind to attend to anything but its own miserable 
condition. The mind is completely prostrate, the intellect 
refuses to work ; and where fear is a common stimulus, 
there are found in the character meanness, cunninsTji 
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irresolution, duplicity, suspicion, and pusillanimity. Fear 
is an essentially selfisli feeling. 

(d) Pear as a Principle. — ^That condition of mind 
■which, the certainty of evil following on particular courses 
induces, so that such courses are regarded with a mental 
fear or dread, and are avoided as evils in themselves, is 
the condition referred to by “fear as a principle.” A 
man who fears to sin because he dreads God’s displeasure 
is in this condition of mind. The fear and dread do not 
indicate a state of pain like the corresponding state in the 
anticipation of impending evil, but a condition somewhat 
analogous to it, as influencing the conduct, leading to the 
avoidance of evil. Here the man fears to sin because of 
its consequence, the Divine displeasure. So the man who 
fears to enter on intemperate or vicious courses, because 
of the known effects of such on health, circumstances, and 
character, has a condition of mind precisely similar, though 
the cause is not. So, also, the hoy whose recollection of 
a severe chastisement, joined with the conviction that 
similar conduct will ensure its repetition, leads him to do 
his duty, is in the same condition of mind. This condition, 
produced by the conviction of the certainty of evil or 
painful consequences following certain actions, is termed by 
Kichter “ mental fear,” to distinguish it from that which 
is “ bodily fear.” It manifests itself in external perturba- 
tion. It may be termed the principle to avoid evil because 
of the consequences of it. The condition of mind- now in 
view is one which would produce the phase of fear proper, 
supposing the individual to be forced into the dreaded 
course. 

The educational bearings of this principle may now he 
indicated. As a principle of action, its influence is very 
decided when it is once brought into existence. It is a state 
which altogether depends on the certainty of the conse- 
quences, on the uniformity of the sequences of the conduct 
and its results ; hence an aim of the teacher both in moral 
and religious instruction, and in his treatment of offences, 
should be to produce an indissoluble association in the 
mind that sm is misery. As it is a state originating in 
self-regard, it is not the highest motive to right conduct. 
The first object of this fear is pain, but it ought not to con- 
tinue so, or an effeminate character is the result. To rule 
a school by the fear of pain is to destroy every particle of 
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manliness and true courage. Pain, as sucli, should be de- 
spised or conquered. Pain should be coveted rather than 
■wron^ committed ; he who does right, regardless of the 
suffering it may bring, is truly courageous. “ The simple 
way,” says Newnham, “ in which it can be useful in educa- 
tion is by inspiring fear of doing wrong for its own sake, 
and not on account of the punishment which may be 
annexed to it.” 

5. Conscience. — ^The development of conscience in 
children, of acting from a sense of duty, should always be 
the aim of the teacher. Whatever other feelings are 
ap])ealed to, this should always be supreme. The cases of 
conduct which the teacher may have to take up publicly 
should always have their merits determined by an appeal 
to God’s word. The children should feel that the teacher 
is guided by that word, and often it should be impressed 
upon them that all their conduct will at last be tried by it. 

V. Habit —Habit is the tendency to assume or to be 
what has once been, and is consequently one of the most 
powerful agencies in education. Habits are the results 
of educational processes acting with this tendency, and 
include all those actions or states which, from being 
practised frequently, have become so much a part of the 
individual as to be often performed unconsciously ; or, 
if omitted, would give pain. Habits are slow of gi'owth ; 
hence sudden changes are suspicious. Pad habits must 
be displaced by opposite habits ; warning and precept are 
powerless to effect the change of themselves. 

Section IV.--Disciplin0 in its Means and Aids. 

I. Means of Discipline.— l. Authority.— The dis- 
cipline of a school must be founded in the right to en- 
force obedience. This right is invested in the teacher 
by the very fact of parents entrusting him with the 
education of their children. It must then be made clear 
to them that he possesses this right, and that when needs 
be he will exercise it, — that he will not and cannot allow 
his authority to he disputed. Much will depend on his 
mode of administration, as to the respect yielded to this 
claim. A wise teacher, in order to enhance it, will often 
speak of his responsibility to others ; will use means to 
enlist the public opinion of the school in his favour ; and 
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will take care that the character of his gorernment shall 
deserve the respect of his children. 

Obedience must be daimed on the ground that it is 
right to yield it ; but it will go a great way to secure it 
if the children feel that what is required from them is 
just and reasonable. Authority is perilled when a 
command is given which violates a child’s sense of what is 
fitting or just. Not that the child is to be the judge 
of what the teacher ought to require from it ; yet a judi- 
cious teacher wiU always have respect to his power to 
enforce a child’s obedience, and will avoid anything that 
might bring him into a contest, unless in a very plain 
case. The giving of orders is a point of great importance. 
The arrangements and regulations should be such that 
few orders should be needed. No order or signal should be 
repeated. It will help to secure subordination if the 
teacher has times of review, when the reasons of the 
school regulations are clearly explained, and the evils of 
not observing them shown. 

There is a view of authority as a living, active principle, 
deserving the teacher’s serious attention, “ It is a power 
in the individual himself, independent of all circumstances. 
It is a power difficult to describe, but which sends out its 
streams of influence along the teacher’s pathway. It 
enlightens, it warms, it vivifies, as it continually radiates 
from him while he silently occupies his position in a 
schoolroom. It shows every pupil his place, and keeps 
him quietly in it. It is identified with the man. It is 
cheerfully conceded to him ; and yet it goes out from him. 
It goes wherever he goes, and every pupil is brought under 
its, influence. It exists in the man, demanding, and 
securing, and retaining cheerful obedience, and becoming 
the central point of all he does in the way of government.” 

2. Co-operation and Pnlilic Opinion.— Second to 
authority, and necessary to secure the objects of discipline, 
is the willing co-operation of the children. This may be 
obtained by the use of the following means : — ^First, the 
teacher must endeavour to interest them in the well-being 
of the school, and show them how much this depends upon 
themselves. He ought to strive to create a public opinion 
in the school in favour of whatever is of good report. He 
should endeavour to interest them in his plans by placing 
at fitting seasons his objects and aims clearly before them, 
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"by bringing tbe defects of the school to light, and hia 
proposals to remedy them, and by allowing within limits 
the scholars themselves to suggest foi his consideration 
•whatever they thinh might be for the good of the school. 
The co-operation of many may be obtained by investing 
the leading boys with little offices of trust. Empowering 
them, not to make laws, — that is Ms prerogative, — but to 
cany them out. Lastly, the teacher must ■win their 
conhdence and be worthy of their respect, by Ms im- 
partiality, respect for their feelin^j avoiding a querulous 
tone, and by placing implicit trust in them. To create a 

f ood public opinion for a high educational standing should 
e an object ever before the teacher. It will foster it if 
points of excellence in other schools are brought into 
view, together with the good points in their own, and the 
points in which it falls short of others. 

3. Sympathy of ITTimbers.—There is a strong in- 
fluence exercised by children over each other, especially 
when they are about the same age and standing, and are 
engaged in the same pursuit. Every child in school is 
influenced by the opinions and example of those around 
him. There is a tendency for this feeling to take one 
direction, to give the entire mass of mind one impulse ; 
and whenever such a power is developed, it is stronger 
than that of the teacher himself. This power — sympathy 
of numbers — is one for evil as well as good ; it may frus- 
trate a teacher’s plans and neutralize all his efforts, or it 
may become one of the most powerful engines of govern- 
ment. This depends on the teacher himself ; depends on 
the skill with which he can bind the children to himself, 
on the tact he has of interesting them in things which 
admit of simultaneous feeling and action, and on his 
power to imbue them with one spirit. In wielding this 
powerful engine the most poignant pain may be inflicted, 
or the highest pleasure communicated. Care should be 
taken that offences, and not offenders, are the objects 
against which it is turned. 

4. Marks, Bemovals, Place-taking, Prizes, and 
Praise. — The ordinary modes of exciting emulation are 
by these means. Periodical examinations, at not distant 
intervals, with removals to a higher class of the proficient, 
and a system of registration of marks and of progress, are 
healthy stimuli. Place-taking has a value when confined 
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to subjects requiring merely mecbanical effort. Its ten- 
dency then is to stimulate the weak or indolent. It also 
fairly registers the attainments in such subjects. But in 
subjects requiring a higher culture, its tendency is to re- 
ward mere smartness at the expense of real ability. It often 
confers a premium on forward pertness, and punishes re- 
tiring modesty. It sometimes advances to the highest 
positions such as are ready to answer, however shallow 
their intellect, and degrades those of a higher cast of mind, 
who, weighing before replying, are seemingly inferior. 
It thus defeats an important purpose of education, which 
is to cheriteh habits of thought, and discourage mere super- 
ficiality. H^rizes may be expedient when mgher motives 
are not available to influence a pu}>il’s conduct. A great 
objection to them is, that from inability to measure moral 
conduct, they are given solely for intellectual acquisitions, 
which must have the effect of attaching to these an undue 
importance in the pupil's mind. They are best employed 
when their object is to stimulate pupils to supply defects, 
or to gain the mastery of bad habits. Pmfse rightly 
bestowed is an engine of great power. It depends, as has 
been shown, for its effects on the character of the person 
that bestows it, and also on the occasions which call it 
forth. It should not be withheld when deserved, though 
the mode of conveying it must depend on the character of 
the child. An undue use of it must be avoided, or it will 
lose its power, or it will develop the pernicious sentiment, 
that conduct in any given instance must depend on the 
notice likely to he taken of it. Still it must be given on 
proper occasions ; and it must not stand, because sparingly 
used, in unfavourable contrast with censure and fault- 
finding, but, on the contrary, the spirit of the teacher 
should lead him to seek for things to commend rather 
than for things to blame. It should never be given where 
Idle simple consciousness of having done right should be 
the sole reward. 

5. Shame, Censure, Rebuke.— The sense of shame 
should not be rudely awakened. Exposure should be 
avoided as much as possible. The more delicately it is 
touched, the more effectual is its influence. Whenever 
dissatisfaction is expressed or remonstrance employed, 
whenever reproof, rebuke, or censure is needed, the object 
must be to develop such a sense of shame as will lead to 
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the desire for a tetter state, and to strenuous efforts to 
attain it. But their effect in producing this result will 
altogether depend on how they are employed. Unneces- 
sary and rude exposure may harrow the feelings, yet defeat 
its object by hardening the offender. The frequent em- 
ployment of rebuke or censure will make the normal con- 
dition of the school one of irritation, fretfulness, and 
opposition. Many words will weaken the effect. When 
necessary to administer it before the class or school, care 
must be taken of the spirit in which it is done. 

6. PunishLineiit. — ^Cases are continually occurring in 
which punishment of some kind is necessary, in which 
there must be a deprivation of some pleasure, or the inflic- 
tion of some pain. There could be no government, no law 
enforced, if there were no punishments for offences. Hence 
fear, the feeling to which punishment appeak, is, as has 
been shown, a legitimate source of influence in the govern- 
ment of children. But as the final cause of fear is to pre- 
serve from whatever is injurioim, the aim of the teacher 
must be not to make punishment its object, but that which 
renders punishment necessary. 

In awarding punishment of any kind, its design must 
be- held in view, — of associating pain with wi-ong-doing, 
of seeking the child’s good, not the gratification of the 
master’s resentment, and of awakening cordial concern for 
the fault. Its efficiency to counteract evil must ever be 
regarded, and care exercised to adapt it to the offence, 
both in kind and degree- But other things beside the 
gravity of the offence must be considered in awarding 
punishment. The disposition of the child must be re- 
garded, for what would be a severe punishment in one case 
would often prove ineffectual in another. A word, a 
slight reproof in the hearing of his fellows, would cut 
many a child to the quick, when a hurricane of reproaches 
would pass by another, the culprit the while sheltering 
himself in indifference or scorn. It is necessary to the 
ends of discipline that the child is really in fault. This is 
not the case where the task assigned has been beyond his 
ability to perform, or where the authority of the parent 
seemed to come into collision with that of the master. The 
degree in which he is in fault ought to be ascertained. It 
may be that a child has been instigated to do wrong by 
another, in which case the latter deserves the severer 
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penalty. All snch circumstances require to be considered, 
that punishment may answer its design. 

Of the kinds of punishment adopted in schools we have — 
Bebuke, which, where attachment exists, is often a severe 
punishment, the degree of severity depending on its being 
private, before the class, or in presence of the school. Tasks 
to be learnt, than which nothing more unfortunate was ever 
conceived ; that with which should be associated feelings of 
pleasure, being made an instrument of pain. Confinement 
after school hours, which is objectionable because shared by 
the teacher. Intercourse forbidden with other children, 
which under some circumstances may be of considerable 
effect Corporal punishment, which, as a usual resort, is 
an expedient of the poorest teachers ; hut cases occasionally 
occur, even in the best schools, when it is a question 
whether it ought not to be employed. As a teacher’s 
claim to employ it at all is based on the delegation to him 
of the parents’ rights and duties, implied in placing their 
children under his charge, it becomes his duty to employ 
it in all cases in which it would be theirs. Nevertheless 
it should be used cautiously. There is a strong tempta- 
tion, in its being always at hand and immediately effective, 
to neglect the higher motives to which it is his privilege 
to appeal Besides, it is hardening in its influence, not 
unfrequently in the case of the chhdren — almost invari- 
ably in his own. The difficulty, when a child’s mind is 
occupied by pain of body, of turning its attention to the 
offence, must not be overlooked. Amd the teacher should 
make it his role never to inflict it at the moment of the 
offence. 

JI. Aids to Discipline. 1. Organization. — The 
prevention of evil is better than its cure. Much may be 
done to promote the ends of discipline by measares which 
make fewer the temptations or occasions to do wrong. 
Whatever measure of restraint a child is compelled to put 
on himself, weakens the desire to do wrong, and also tends 
to form in him the habit of doing what is required. Hence 
the advantage of superintendence and of good organiza- 
tion. Good organization promotes the objects of discipline, 
by placing eve^ child in a suitable class, by assigning to 
each class a definite work, by keeping every one fully em- 
ployed, by providing for change * of place and subject at 
suitable intervals, by regularity in the foEowing of iesscnsj 
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and by bringing every class daily tinder the personal 
instruction of the master. These things promote order, 
furnish motives to diligence, remove the temptations to do 
wrong arising from not being fully or suitably employed, 
or from lessons being so long as to induce weariness and 
restlessness, and by making each child acquainted with his 
place and work. 

2, Drill. — The various drill movements and mechanical 
devices for arresting attention, preserving order, and re- 
lieving weariness, are very important aids to discipline. 
They accustom children to act in a body, thus bringing 
into play sympathy and imitation j they train them to 
prompt obedience at the word of command, thns helping 
to form the habit of obeying ; they promote cheerfulness 
and good humour ; and they destroy the sense of fatigue 
which arises from continual application. 

3. Code of Laws. — ^The laws by which the school is 
governed, by being clearly explained — as recommended in 
a previous paragraph — ^may be made to help in the govern- 
ment of a school. In drawing up a code of laws, those 
which are moral, and come to us with Divine sanction, 
must not be written in it. They already exist, and are 
acknowledged by the conscience of every child. No law, 
for instance, should be made against fighting. This is 
already condemned by the Divine Law, and the child 
understands, or may be made to do so, that the breach of 
it will expose him to punishment. The laws proper to a 
school code are merely conventional regulations ; they 
come with the sanction of the master and of the managers 
of the school. They should be few, simple, dictated by 
common sense, and not unnecessarily interfere with that 
liberty which the moral development of the child may re- 
quire. By making it appear in his punishments that it is 
law^ and not personal feeling, which dictates the infliction, 
and by placing himself continually under its obligations, 
the master will do much to secure that respect for law 
which it is one of the aims of discipline to attain. 
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PIET L— THE JSET OF TEACHKO. 

CHAPTEE 1. 

NATIIEE ANT> PBOVINCE OE SCHOOL 
METHOD. 

1. Its Nature in General. — “ Method is the following 
of one thing through another.” It is the way or path by 
which we proceed to the attainment of some end. But it 
has come to have a wider meaning. As used in logic, 
science, and philosophy, it covers the whole field of human 
research and knowledge. It includes all that has to be 
done for the discovery of truth, for its establishment, and 
for its communication to others. It has also to set forth 
th^ relations subsisting between the various branches of 
knowledge, that it may show the order in which they 
may be most effectively studied, 

2. Its Province in SeliooL — In school education the 
province of method, as compared with the whole field, is 
very humble j yet not on that account of little moment, 
for it is the science of intellectual culture in all its early 
stages. As such it embodies the pilnciples and prescribes 
the means by which that culture has to proceed. It do^ 
this for a single lesson ; for an entire subject of instruction, 
as geography ; and for the whole discipline of the intellect 
during school life. The spirit of a method — itself a spirit 
rather than a form — is determined by the end proposed. 

M 
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The ends in school instruction are, the acquisition of 
reading, writing, and arithmetic ; the communication of a 
certain amount of knowledge ; and that kind of discipline 
which will give the ways, the ability, and the desire of in- 
tellectual pui^uits. According as one or other of these is 
prominent, will be the method of the teacher. But he who 
makes the last his great aim, using the others as his means, 
will obtain better results, and more quickly, than if the 
former are held exclusively in view. For everything done 
for the pupil, and by him, from his first entrance into 
school, being part of a comprehensive scheme embracing 
the whole school life, will give a spirit and a life which 
could not he otherwise supplied. Under conditions like 
these, there would be greater activity of mind on the part 
of the teacher, a casting about for expedients, a wiser 
adaptation of means to ends, an interest in watching the 
development of the pupils and tbe influence of the plans 
in operation, and an earnestness of effort in enlisting the 
activity of the pupil, which, besides relieving the work of its 
tedium and drudgery, would go far to ensure its success. 
Such an end, distinctly conceived in relation to all the 
means by which it is to be sought, and held perpetually in 
view, would appropriate to its& all that the teacher knew 
or could learn of mind and its laws, and all he could 
acquire of real knowledge ; and it would require him to 
consider each subject of instruction in relation to the mental 
faculties it calls into play, so as to determine the order in 
which its parts should come, as well as the mode in which 
they should be presented ; and also its correlation with other 
subjects^ so as to determine when it should be introduced. 


CHAPTEE II. 

OF TEACHIISTG. 

The Art of Teaching is the art of communicating, 
and of training to think ; hence it includes all the devices 
emplo^fed in instructing, and in gaining the pupil’s co- 
operation during the process of instruction. Instruction 
is the art of communicating, of making clear, and of build- 
ing in the mind ; training to think is taking the mind 
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tliiough siich processes of thouglit and action as enable it 
to gi'asp principles, form condnsions, and discover truth, 
for itself. Instruction furnishes the mind with material, 
training furnishes it with power ; the one process makes 
it bright, the other makes it keen. The art of teaching 
cannot be communicated, though it may be acquired. 
There is always an unconscious skill in the practice, which 
is not communicable by rule. The principles on wMeli 
the art depends are in the mind, guiding the thoughts, 
stimulating the invention, and balancing the Judgment j 
but there is also present a spirit, a skill working through 
the whole. The science of teaching may be learnt 
thoroughly ; the art must be a work of time, and must 
depend on the spirit in which it is engaged in. 

1. Unity. — A lesson must have unity. It must be 
complete. It is not to contain all that belong to the 
^bjeet, but by a rule of selection, grouping and adapta- 
tion, everything necessary to oneness of design and effect, 
or as Carlyle says, the union of like to like, which 
is method.” This principle underlies all teaching. 
To carry it out successfully the following rules must be 
observed : — 

1. Aim, Purpose, Design.— First fix upon an en<L 
Define exactly wiiat you aim to accomplish. “ Purpose is 
the one thing on which success depends. To have a 
distinct intention, and to pursue that imflinchingly, is the 
only means of securing effectiveness. An aim signifies an ' 
eftect foreseen, desired, and spontaneously determined | 
upon, which we are desirous of producing.” “Aimless- 
ness and random shot are never capable of producing cal- 
culable results. To have a clear and distinct conception 
of the end or purpose to be wrought out, is an essential 
requisite in the construction of a proper and advantageous 
method.” There must be, if an effect is to be produced, 
an end held distinctly in view, and a determination of 
everything to it ; and even where the aim is simply the 
communication of facts, some principle should be adopted 
which wiU bind the several parts, and secure a re^er 
reception of them by the mind. Unity, however, consists 
not in a well-organized arrangement of parts, but in effect- 
ing a purpose. There may be real unity where the form 
of it is not prominent, and it may be wanting where the 
form is present. The first thing, then, to be done, whetlier 
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in a single lesson, in instruction in a given subject, or in 
tbe education of an individual, is to lay down distinctly 
?wliat it is proposed to accomplislL Unless this ^ is done, 
the plans must be vague and. indistinctly conceived, and 
the results marked by perplexity, obscurity, and looseness. 

2. Krst Ifotion. — The subject should he placed clearly 
before the class. This should be done so as not to suggest 
too much, but should give the children a definite notion 
of that on which they have to be employed. This rule 
excludes introductions which do not introduce. It pro- 
hibits beating about the bush. It saves time, secures at- 
tention, and may excite interest. How it is to be done will 
depend on the topic. Sometimes it may be put as a 
problem to be solved, at other times as a question, the 
answer to which has to be found, or at other times as a 
proposition which has to be illustrated and proved. 

3. Progression. — Unity implies progression. It 
implies a starting-point, and the cutting a road from it. 
It implies that the first idea, however vague and indistinct, 
is the first step of a series that will lead to a clear and 
definite result. It puts the learner on a road, every step 
of which is a gain, and tends to unfold a subject, bring out 
a principle, or produce an efiect. That .this may be so, the 
end must he held distinctly in view, the eye must he fixed 
upon it, until, however tiny in the distance, it at length 
occupies the whole field of vision. If there is to he unity 
in the work of the teacher, the connection of its parts must 
not be at random. In every lesson, and in the whole 
culture of the pupil, there must he a rule of selection and 
of adaptation, A lesson, as well as the pupil’s general 
progress, should be a growth in the mind, each part rising 
naturally out of the preceding, and forming itself into the 
mind. Each subject has a path of its own — that is, the 
parts have a certain recognised order, — and that path 
must he pursued. 

4. Variety. — Unity does not exclude variety, though 
it prohibits rambling, and lays a check on irrelevancy. 

I True teaching requires the bringing together things seem- 
ingly the most remote, and their handling so as to help the 
general result. This, sMlfuUy done, issues in those plea- 
sant surprises produced by finding identity or relation 
where it was not expected, which are amongst the most 
powerful stimulants to intellectual exertion. 
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5. Advantages. — ^The teacher who has a fixed aim, 
which he steadfastly pursues, cultivates in himself ana 
class cmicentration of mind. The very act of placing his 
aubjecTldrstinetly in view gives him a firmer hold of it. 
The practice of drawing on all sourcS^'and of making 
everything that turns up help on his purpose, improves 
his power to discern relations and to strike out analogies. 
He has also in his purpose a light to search out fitting 
matter, and a test to_ try its fitness. It puts everything 
intd ite right place, and thus tends to orderliness of mind 
and to logical thinking. It tends to foster good intellec- 
tuai habits in the pupil 

'II. Nature. — “ h'ollow nature” is a good maxim for the 
teacher. Watch how a child learns during its first years 
where there are no attempts at formal instruction. Note 
too the natural methods by which children at a later time 
learn when left to themselves. Mark those implicit and 
often unconscious processes by which they become ac- 
quainted, not only with natural phenomena, but natural 
laws. Extend the observation to later life. It wiU be found 
that following nature gives birth successively to the three 
great processes of intuition, induction, and deduction, — ^the 
mode var^ng as the intelligence, mental power, and pur- 
pose in view vary. Following nature we shall act in our 
teaching on the following principles : — 

1. Starting Point,— ftom the Knotvntotlie Tin- 
known. — The irksomeness felt in the early stages of some 
subjects is due to their having no starting-point in the 
mind, and to the greater ditficulfcy thence arising to 
acquire and retain them. When that which is entirely 
new is first presented to the mind, there is required a 
greater amount of repetition to fix it in the memory, and 
this adds to the irksomeness of first lessons. Hence, to 
secure activity of mind, readiness of reception, and per- 
manence of impression, the first thing in teaching is to 
find out what the pupil knows that is most nearly allied 
to what is to be presented, in order that this may be 
made the means of introducing and explaining the new 
matter. By taking hold of something already in. the 
pupil’s mind, and dealing with that so as to evolve out of 
it, or place about it, what is to be given, is the best way to 
excite the interest of the learner, to stimulate his activity, 
and to secure ready reception for the new material 
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Making tkis principle to furnish his rule, the teacher 
will have no mechanical routine to which everything must 
bend, nor stereotyped forms on which to mould his lessons. 
As the attainments of his pupils vary, as their tastes differ, 
and as their natural abilities are not the same, no fixed 
plan can suit aU cases. But on the other hand, the skill 
of a teacher is exhibited in the tact with which he makes 
himself acquainted with the pupils’ states, and in adapting 
himself to the condition of each, so as to secure to him the 
highest culture of which he is capable. A teacher’s ac- 
quaintance with his subject, with the methods proper to 
its treatment, and with the min(k of his pupils, should be 
such as to enable him to start at any point and yet turn 
them into the track he had marked out for himself. 

This principle is applicable to each subject taught in 
schools, (a) The exposition of a reading lesson, where 
the order of the lesson is fixed by the text, wiU best suc- 
ceed when that which the pupil knows is the starting- 
point of the exposition, (b) Subjects like arithmetic and 
grammar of course imply it, for there can be no advance- 
ment, nor even comprehension, so long as the knowledge 
which the pupil has is not the starting-point of the next 
lesson, (c) In geography and history the same thing is 
true. The distant in place or time can be conceived only 
by means of the near and familiar, (d) And it holds good 
in relation to abstract truth, like tliat furnished for our 
guidance in religious and moral duty. It is utterly im- 
possible that the truth shall enter the mind of a child at 
all, unless it is presented thi’ough examples falling within 
the range of his experience. 

2. Tmngs before Words; Ideas, then Language j 
Concrete to_ Abstract. — These expressions point to 
one general principle, that of becoming acquainted with 
the real before proceeding to the symbol. They express 
the great truth that real knowledge,^ of many things, is 
only to he obtained by first dealing with the things them- 
selves. They also teach us that a knowledge of things is 
more valuable than that of words, and that a knowledge 
of these is best obtained through a knowledge of things. 
Words are not knowledge, they only form the dress in 
which thought clothes itself, or the channel through which 
it is conveyed. By employing the senses of the learner 
on things, we make him an active agent in liis own 
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instruction. We acciistom him to examine, compare, and 
reflect. Language thus becomes to him a living thing, 
instead of a dead weight on his faculties. No teacher who 
cares to succeed, will be hasty to give words. "Words 
often arrest progress, they become substitutes for intelli- 
gence, and the learners seem to know when they are 
ignorant. Yet it is important to increase the vocabulary 
of children ; but it is equally so to give their language 
vital force. No better, no surer plan can be used than first 
giving ideas, and then the power to express them. "Words 
thus become significant, and they learn to use them rightly ; 
especially so, if they are trained always to express them- 
selves in full sentences. In this case there is a reflex 
force. Accuracy in thought is associated with accuracy of 
speech ; but the habit of accuracy in speech tends to 
strengthen that of accurate thinking. 

The principle of proceeding from the concrete to the| 
abstract has an important application in all the early 
stages of arithmetic, and in many of the later ones. The f 
notion of number is best given by grouijing things, and 
clear conceptions of the operations by dealing with things. 
These should always precede the use of figures, and will he 
found the only means of giving abstract notions. The 
principle under notice also suggests the course to be taken ’ 
when at any stage there is a difficulty in apprehending a 
thing. Acting on it, whenever the conception requires the 
use of the senses, or will he made clearer by appealing to 
them, such course should he pursued, that the more formal 
or abstract teaching may be understood. As examples, 
whenever words cannot be explained by mere verbal descrip- 
tion, the ideas should be given by bringing tbe objects 
themselves, or by means of pictorial representation, or by 
diagrams ; so, in operations in number, many processes 
will be made perfectly intelligible by a proper use of 
objects or diagrams, which, without their aid, would be 
but so many rules to be applied mechanically. 

3. Pacts to Law.— There are several forms in which 
this principle is expressed. They differ only as affected 
by the subject of investigation. Thus we have the par- 
ticular to the general, example to principle, process to rule., 
These expressions give us the natural mode by which 
children, by an unconscious induction, obtain their first 
knowledge j and this suggests that the same process should 
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be followed in their formal instruction. The principle is 
but an extension of that dealt -with in the previous section. 
It requires that the knowledge of natural phenomena and 
laws shall be obtained by observation, experiment, and 
induction ; and in other things from experience and the 
collection of instances. In the former case it lays down 
the law, Question nature, compel it to give up its facts, 
and be not too hasty to interpret them ; ” in other cases it 
says: “Gather your instances, make sure of your facts, 
m^e clear the processes before you assume principles, or 
lay down rules.” Acting on tms principle, the teacher 
will guard his pupils from the tendency to liasty induction 
--from jumping to conclusions — by bringing forward 
instances they did not know, or had overlooked. He will 
also see that a slow, cautious procedure in the early stages 
of any subject is ultimately the most rapid, because it is 
sure. He will not either overlook the fact that the value 
of this principle in teaching is not merely that it ensures 
the possession of knowledge, but mainly in the habit of 
mind which it is its tendency to form. 

III. Difficultjy. — ^Your teaching will anticipate the 
learner’s difficulties, and make due provision for them. 
This it will do, not by clearing them away, but by such 
treatment as will enable the pupil to master them ; for it 
is in discovering difficulties and in overcoming them that 
mental power is obtained. 

1. Simple to the Complex.— It must he remem- 
bered that the pupil’s power of attention is weak, and his 
gift of discerning relations yet weaker. That which is 
complex implies lengthened attention in holding the parts 
in the mind until the whole is mastered. To break up 
and bring down what is complex, so as to present it in 
small portions, is the duty of the teacher. It will often be 
found that what is simple, if new, will be a sufficient tax 
on a child’s attention, and certainly the teacher must pre- 
sent what is complex, either in matter or form, by degrees, 
giving the simplest first, if he would secure its reception. 
In some subjects — as grammar — ^the complex should not 
be presented until the less so is familiar. It must be 
remembered, too, that as the child’s power of discernment is 
small, what is easy to the teacher may be very difficult to 
him. Hence the teacher should carefully accommodate his 
pace to the pupil’s, and should lead him along the steps of 
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a subject consecutively, and not by great strides over 
several intermediate ones at once. 

2. First Clear, tben Familiar. — It follows from 
wbat has been said, that each part of a lesson, ^ch step of 
a process, should not only be understood, but** sEoula be 
made familiar. It then becomes easy, and a starting-point 
for a higher venture. Nor let it be thought a loss of time 
to go over and over the same point under a variety of 
aspects and of illustration ; for, in fact, this is the only way 
by which a thing can become the property of the intelU 
gence rather than of the memory. Hence a teacher must not 
attempt too much in one lesson. He cannot proceed faster 
than his pupils can follow, and he will find that a small 
area offers a better field for thorough culture than a large 
one. "No lesson,” says Stow, " is given till it is received.” 

IV. Analytic and Synthetic Methods. — Methods 
of teaching are based on the principles here set forth. 
Strictly speaking, there are only two methods of teaching 
a given subject— analysis and synthesis. We must pro- 
ceed from the whole to the parts, or from the parts to the 
whole; from facts to prindples, or from principles to 
facts; from the general to the particular, or from the 
particular to the general. Analysis is generally the method 
of knowledge, synthesis of skill. Where the end is 
mechanical skill, as in speech, writing, drawing, and 
music, the method is that of synthesis ; the knowledge 
which makes this possible is by analysis. In teaching there 
must be a constant intermingling of the methods, accord- 
ing to the wants of the pupiS. 

1. Analysis. — ^Analysis is decomposing what is com- 
pound, that we may know the pai^ and the relations 
among them. It is either real or mental. Eeal analysis 
is the actual separation of a compound into its elements ; 
mental analysis is the distinct enumeration in thought of 
the parts of a complex subject. Analysis is a method of 
iniestigation, and its path and end one of discovery. 
Hence there is often uncertainty in the result, though no 
analysis should be conducted but in the light of some 
guiding principle, which gives somewhat of an obscure 
clue to what is sought. But by a teacher with his pupils 
there is of course uncertainty solely to the latter, for the 
former is acquainted with all the steps of the process, and 
knows certainly where the investigation will lead. Yet 
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it must retain all its cliaracter as one of investigation to 
the pupil, if he is to obtain the same kind of benefit there- 
from which it supplies to those who employ it for their 
own advancement in the knowledge of truth. Skill in 
analysis consists in keeping the pupil’s attention concen- 
trated, in giving him the leading principle by which his 
mind is urged and guided, and in striking out from him 
suggestions or trial hypotheses, by which to connect the 
facts or to discover the relations. Analysis as a method 
!of subdivision is to be employed when a subject is too 
difficult for the pupil’s gra^. For by breaking it up into 
parts, that which was too difficult as a whole is brought 
within his apprehension. Amlysis is the natural mediod 
of acquiring hnouiledge. To it belongs primarily all the 
knowledge of early life. It is the first step which the 
mind takes, though its clearer and later conceptions 
result from the synthesis that sncceeds. As a natural 
method it is interesting to children, beginning, as it 
1 does, with the familiar, having in store pjeasuiable 
! surprises, and opening out opportunities of invention and 
I discovery. 

I 2. Synthesis.— This is the method of reproduction, 
'Where the purpose is skill. It is the complement of 
analysis. It recombines from the simplest elements, that a 
clearer conception of the whole may be obtained, and that 
it may be better retained. For the latter purpose it 
marshals the whole of the ideas obtained, distributes them 
to their proper classes, and binds them up in their real or 
natural relations. It is the method of reproduction ; e.g., 
speech, writing, drawing, and other things requiring skill, 
can be acquired only by synthesis. The pupil starts 
from the simplest parts, gradually enlarging his opera- 
tions as he acquires skill. A difficulty in the use of this 
method in school arises from irregularity of attendance. 
As it implies that the pupil shall take each step in its 
order, an omission of one or more not only prevents his 
own intelligent progress, but embarrasses the work of 
the whole class. Hence, in those subjects demanding 
the method, the instruction is generally individual, each 
being cared for independently of the class to which he 
belongs. 
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CHAPTER III. 

COHDITIOFS OF SUCCESS. 

L Co-operation. — Activity of mind is an ^^ential 
condition to a child under tuition. “ It can he obtained 
only by securing the willing co-operation of the pupil. 

1. Attention. — This is the first thing. It must not be 
confounded with quiet or Mstening. Attention is an 
attitude of the mind in which it is absorbed in the con- 
templation of the subject before it. It is often instinctive. 
The mind is arrested by an object without previous 
intention on its own part. Such is the source of all 
infantile knowledge, though such attention is often found 
in later life. At first in§tinGtiv:e, it at length comes to be 
voluntary — ^bnt not af" a bound ; attention is a growth. 
An Intermediate stage of this power is the degree of 
amlicati oiLgiveu to a subject for which there is TTffSWg 
M§g — the subject acting on the mind with the same 
hmd of attractive force as in the instinctive state. But 
the attention which the teacher aims to secure is that 
concentration of the mind on the subject before it, when 
there is no attraction in the subject but the reverse. 
Attention is not a passive state, it is a very active one. 
Listless inactivity of mind is to be avoided. The pupils 
must be trained to exercise their minds intensely on 
whatever comes before them. 

The art of teaching consists in great measure in fixing 
the pupils’ attention on any topic, and in securing its 
transfer from thing to thing without dissipation of thought' 
in so doing. Of its imj)ortance to success there can be no 
question, for only as it is thorough can ideas be free from 
obscurity, or the mind work vigorously therewith. That 
attention may be gained, the matter of teaching must be 
suitable, and must be presented by proper methods ; the 
teacher must be interested, as indifference communicates 
itself ; as the pupil must co-operate, he must not he 
impelled by fear; and the exercise must be within 
reasonable limits, as the brain cannot sustain lengthened 
exertion on the same topic. Inattention needs to he dealt 
with discriminately. It may proceed from bad air, 
confined position, or lengthened work. Timid mi^s are 
thrown off their balance by direct appeal; slow cues 
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require stimtilatmg, and to be dealt with patiently ; weak 
ones must be handled gently, and the quick must be often 
challenged. 

2. Interest. — desire to master the subject should be 
excited. If this is done the degree of attention will be in 
proportion. If such desire exists there will be strong 
interest felt, and therefore a powerful stimulus to active 
exertion will be created. Such interest is not to he sought 
by keeping back whatever is dry, or by making the work 
easy. Dry work has to be done, and whenever necessary 
the pupil must do it. Her will it want interest to him if 
his teacher is skilful in the application of motives. The 
ingredient of difficulty is an incentive to exertion. That 
which is easy work is dull work. It excites not interest, 
but acorn. Tell a pupil that a thing is difficult, that it is 
doubtful whether he can master it, and he braces himself 
up for the task, he is eager to show his power, and to 
prove that he is not to be daunted by hard work. But 
the teacher must give him credit for his exertions. 

IL The Teacher. I. His Spirit.— One of the most 
important elements of success in teaching is the spirit in 
which it is engaged in. The teacher should not merely 
bring a liking to his work, he should engage in it with the 
highest interest, he should throw into it the whole force of 
his character, and he should have strong faith in its suc- 
cess. Bad methods even succeed in the hands of such a 
teacher, where good ones would fail in the hands of one 
indifferent to his work. Nor need we seek far for the 
reason : children catch hy sympathy the spirit of the 
teacher, and when he labours earnestly to teach they 
labour with like earnestness to learn ; or should he he 
listless and indifferent they become Kstless and indifferent 
too. It is deserving of notice how the right spirit deals 
with difficulties ; it does not succumb to them ; repeated 
failures do not daunt it ; its motto is “ success,” and when 
one plan fails another is tried, and anpther, till the end 
is gained. Other things belonging to the teacher, essential 
to success, are good temper, cheerfulness, and patience 
with the wayward and the dull ; self-possession and readi- 
ness of resources ; physical and mental vivacity ; and a 
decisive, authoritative, and becoming maimer. 

2. His Insight. — Success depends on the distinctness 
with which his objects are present to the teacher's mind. 
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This is true in all pursuits ; e. g.., a builder must hare a 
clear conception of what he has to do, or he will not see 
his way to accomplish it : so with the teacher ; he ought 
clearly to set forth to Ms mind what he means precisely 
to accomplish in every part of his work, and he must see 
the exact relation between all he does and the object he 
has in view. But not only is a distinct aim necessary, bnt 
also a clear conception of the principles by which he must 
be guided. There are two classy of workers — those who 
do everytMng by rule and rote, and those who know what 
they do, and understand why they do it. IsTow this must 
affect the results. One who acts by rule only is not 
in a position to deal with difficulties never contemplated 
by his rule. Take an example. Two children, one quick, 
the other slow, are learning to read ; here the same rule 
would not do in both cases. Take another example. A 
man engaged on some work wants a certain article, and not 
having it cannot proceed ; another, with a truer perception 
of his end and a better knowledge of his work, finds a sub- 
stitute. Again, one who acts % rule is not in a position 
to take advantage of cmcumstances such as those supplied 
by the answeis or questions of children. Here, then, we 
have the relation between principles and methods. A 
principle shows us what to do, and points out or expresses 
the laws on which we must act if we would achieve the 
result. A method is simply a plan or device for cariy- 
ing the principle into effect. He whose mind is imbued 
with principles can, by their aid, adapt himseK to ever- 
varying circumstances; but one with a method suited 
only to a particular case must he lost when placed in 
unexpected circumstances. 

3r His Hreparation. — ^The knowledge a teacher pos- 
sesses of school subjects is not sufficient to enable him 
always to teach well. Preparation of lessons is essential 
to success. The opinion that all that is required to teach 
any subject is a ^neral acquaintance with it, though not 
so prevalent as formerly, yet exists, and to an extent that 
is fatal to the success of many would-be teachers. The 
mistake into wMch these parties run is that a knowledge 
of the instruments of education is sufficient to give skiU 
in their use. The two things do not always co-exist, and 
the latter is of very difficult attainment ; it is a thing of 
growth, and often only possessed as the result of large 
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experience and lengtliened practice. This dilEcnlty has 
sometimes given rise to an opposite opinion — that the 
possession of it is a gift — ^an endowment of nature enjoyed 
only by a few. But facts contradict this. All who will 
put forth sufficient energy, study the laws of mind, and 
make the requisite preparation for each lesson they have 
to give, will obtain more or less of teaching power. The 
following remarks of Mr. Fletcher are very much to the 
point on this topic : — “ The intellectual faculties can never 
be exercised thoroughly hut by men of sound logical train- 
ing perfect in the art of teaching ; hence there exist so 
few highly gifted teachers. In fact, there are none but 
men of some genius who are said to have a peculiar tact 
which it is impossible to imitate ; but I am anxious to see 
every part of the fine art of instruction redeemed from 
hopeless concealment under such a word, and made the 
subject of rational study and improved training.” 

(a) Adequate Knowledge.— The most gifted and the 
most experienced find advantage in preparation. Adequate 
knowledge of the subject is necessary to good teaching. 
Superficial knowledge shows itself in ill-selected matter, 
in obscure or partial statements, or in statements wanting 
in point, and in dealing with answers which suggest topics 
or raise questions that only the well-infoimed can treat, or 
even see the hearing of. Previously to giving a lesson, 
therefore, thh teacher should be satisfied that his knowledge 
of the subject is such as will enable him to teach it well. 

QS) Preparation of Method,— Preparation is neces- 
sary in reference to the manner of giving the lesson. It is 
not sufficient to know a subject well ; it must be diligently 
thought over in relation to its apprehension by children, 
and by the class for which it may be intended Hence 
the teacher should consider how each topic is to be in- 
troduced, simplified, and developed ; how each point may 
be introduced so as to fix attention, stimulate curiosity, 
and secure activity ; what arrangement is most likely to be 
conducive to clear apprehension ; a ad how children may 
best work out their own ideas from those communicated. 
Besides anticipating his own difficulties in introducing and 
setting forth his subject, he should prepare to meet the 
diffiemties which his pupils wiU encounter ; the doing 
which well will depend on his knowledge of children 
generally, and of his class specially. 
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(c) Teaching with Interest. — ^Preparallon is neces- 
sary to teach, with interest. It freshens the mind ; and 
when the teacher has taken pains to prepare, it is more 
likely th at he will take pains to teach It is a mistake which 
some persons make, to snppose that we can teach a subject 
better which we are learning than one of which we are 
mastem. These persons confound the interest which they 
have in teaching such subject with the success of their 
efforts. That they feel greater interest may be readily 
supposed, and that they may even be better prepared to 
meet some of the minor difficulties of the learners, from 
having recently encountered them ; but unless their 
knowledge is complete, it is impossible for them to meet 
all the difficulties of minds grappling with a strange 
subject, and therefore impossible to teach it with entire 
success. Hence a thorough acquairUance with his subject 
is the first requisite of a teacher ; for unless he has viewed 
it in all its aspects, and examined it in all its bearings and 
relations, he cannot be considered as sufficiently prepared 
to teach it. But there is another view to be taken of this 
matter. However well read one may be in a subject, it 
will be destitute of that freshness and interest which im- 
part vivacity to the teacher’s matter and illustrations, 
unless there exist some means of leadily going over the 
ground that has been once trodden. 


CHAPTER 17, 

KINDS OP TEACHING*. 

I. According to the Purpose.— As the skill of 
teachers varies, and as the purpose is not always the 
same the term has been made to include more or less 
accordingly ; thus several kinds of teaching have been 
distinguished. 

1. Rote and Memoritor.— These two forms are 
closely linked. 

{a) Bote TeacMng — This aims at establishing 
mechanical or automatic results. It makes little demand 
on intelligence, and largely employs repetition. A common 
mode of teaching multiplication may be taken as an 
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instance : tlie tables are repeated till they come Tt^hen 
wanted ; in applying them, jis in 573 X 7, the pnpil is 
taught to say, “ 7 times 3 are 21 : set down 1 and carry 2 ; ” 
and so on. In this process all that is required from the 
learner is that he shall know the product of two numbers, 
which of the figures to write down, and which to carry. 
Now the art of teaching so employed would embrace 
simply the means by which the pupil’s application to his 
task is secured, and those by which h^'iS'made to remember 
what he has learnt. - 

^ (5) Memoritor Teaching — This is that which 
jaddresses itself to the memory, without calling in the aid 
'of the understanding. It is often employed in subjects 
like geography, history, and grammar. When so employed 
it indicates the absence of skill. It is not denied that in the 
absence of something better ifc has a sort of value. It gives 
employment to the verbal memory, and it demands some 
effort from the pupil. In some cases it may he a necessary 
preparation for a higher process. Its fault is that the 
learner works with symbols only, not with ideas. It leaves 
him with dead forms. It supplies him with husks from 
which the kernels are absent. 

2. Dogmatic Teacliing. — ^Thisissometimesmisunder- 
stood. As a technical term in the present connection, it 
is not restricted to the teaching of dogma. It includes all 
teaching in which ideas are conveyed, hut which are to be 
received on authority, no reasons being assigned for 
what is communicated. Such teaching demanding not 
merely the remembrance of a statement, but the reception 
of ideas, the art wiU embrace the means by which the 
subject is simplified and elucidated so as to suit the minds 
of the learners ; the devices by which attention is sustained, 
and the means used to test whether ideas are received, 
and how much of the lesson is carried away. Dogmatic 
teaching is allowable in matters of duty, where the child 
is required to obey whether it understands why or not ; 
and mso in matters of faith, and in other subjects where 
the reasons cannot he assigned, or where they are above 
the comprehension of the learner. The plan of addressing 
a child as if it could comprehend all that it is taught, tends 
to produce conceit, and to give a sceptical tendency. 

a. InteUeetual, or Training to Think, — The 
highest kind of teaching aims to give knowledge, skill, 
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and power. It tries to enridhi tlie mind with ideas and 
varied knowledge, but in such a way that the pupils 
form ideas and work out results for themselves ; so that 
they acquire certain intellectual habits. In the course 
of training, several stages, according to the purpose in 
view, have received distinct names. 

(a) latuitioiL — ^This points to the formation of ideas . 
by an examination of things. It begins with the exercise ^ 
of observation, and includes experiment to disclose quali- 
ties otherwise concealed. It eschews the use of symbols 
and of words, until the ideas are formed. Hence its 
motto is “ ideas, then words,” It recognises as the chief 
factor the agency of the child, and its test of success is in 
what he does, not in what he sa^s, 

(b) Befleetion. — ^This is a step in advance. It is the 
act or working of the mind, on the ideas obtained. It 
involves comparison of things, and the noting of difference 
and likeness. It impli^ that active exercise of mind 
which is denoted by the term conception. It helps to form 
the habit of retention, as ideas and things are to be held 
before the mind ; it also cultivates the mental habit of 
suggestion, as that which is now contemplated must suggest 
other things. Hence it is productive, and by calling into 
play fancy, invention, and imagination, the pupils gain 
more than they receive. 

(e) Induction. — This is a still higher stage. In it the ^ 

aim is to show how to investigate, for the purpose of 
discovering principles and laws. It sets forth a problem 
in the solution of which the pupil is a discoverer. The 
process is one in which facts are ^thered and compared, 
and in which there is a search for a law in the light of a 
suggested hypothesis. The process goes on by experiment 

and comparison, until at length the principle is disclosed 
which accounts for all the facts. When this course is 
taken with any subject, ab initio, through all its known 
stages, the method has been called genetic. 

(d) Deduction. — ^This is the reverse of the former, 
and in many subjects only possible after it. It is more 
frequently misapplied than any other, with the result of 
gi’ping words only, or very confused notions of things. It 
proceeds from the principle to the instance. 

(e) Demonstration. — This sets forth with a proposi- 
tion. It makes clear its terms and scope. It adduces 
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proof or testimony, and it proceeds step T^y step till the 
truth is established. It is a method which implies the 
possession of knowledge, and that the truth is known. It 
may bring all other modes to its aid. 

II. Kinds of Teaching in relation to the means. 

1. Interrogation.—Questioning holds a pi’ominent 
place among the instruments of teaching. It is pre- 
eminently a breaking in upon a course of thought or 
statement to discover something which is not apparent, — 
namely, whether the pupil’s mind is active, _ w'hether his 
ideas are clear, what he knows of the point in hand, and 
whether he is going along with his teacher. 

{a) Interrogation in its Sphere.— As a means or 
instrument of teaching it has several distinct offices. 

(1) Preparatory-— Its lowest office is at tlie beginning 
of a lesson, or point, to find out what is known, and to 
discover the pupil’s state of mind. This should be done, 
because it interests the learner, who likes to state what he 
knows, and to receive credit for what he possesses. It 
should be done, too, because^ it clears the way for the 
lesson in hand, and, by defining to the learner his own 
knowledge of the subject, and showing to him what he 
does not know or clearly grasp, prepares him better to 
receive instruction. 

(2) Soeratic.— Questioning may be used to indicate a 
course of thought, to excite mental effort, to guide the 
mind in its work, and to lead it to the discovery of truth. 
Such questioning is that termed Soeratic. It sets the mind 
of the pupil on the track over which it has to proceed, and 
so deals with his answers as to lead him, step by step in 
logical sequence, to grasp the matter in hand. It does 
this also in such a way, that it appears to the pupil that lie 
is the chief worker, and that he is really only working 
out something he already knows. It is often a very effect- 
ive method in deahng with words employed by the pupil. 

(3) Cateclietieal.— Another office of questioning, 
having much in its purpose that is common with the 
former, is to convey knowledge by the mode of question- 
ing aud by exciting the mind’s activity on that which has 
been given. It must make clear to the pupil his ignorance, 
ca’ his special deficiency, and it must stimffiate his 
curiosity. Then he is in the best state to receive in- 
feiruction. In conducting the process there must be care 
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that the questions are not suggestive, but that the learners 
are actively engaged, in working out for themselves the 
points before them 

(4) Instructive.. — further ofBce of questioning is to 
make clear what is obscure, to remove difficulties from 
the path, and to build up in the mind. Often a condition 
exists in which no other method succeeds. The children 
have ceased actively to follow their teacher because they 
have lost the clue, or the matter is not understood, and it 
is only by right questioning that such activity of mind 
is secured as that the children learn. 

(5) Examinative and Recapitulatory Question- 
ing. — ^The former is valuable as a test during a lesson, and 
at its close, of what has been received and undei-stood. 
As a test during the course of a lesson it is essential ; 
for the children may not understand, and if so, the whole 
may he thrown away. Inversion of questions is valuable 
as a test. At the close of a lesson, or when testing the 
completeness with which a task has been prepared, the 
questioning should be searching, and directed to the 
most important features. It should be confined within 
the limits of the lesson, and should not give by its 
form any clue to the answer required. Recapitulatory 
questions help to bind the lesson as a whole for the 
learner. 

(6) Success in Questioning.— Questioning to be 
effective must be yWfaows. Jt„must be well-timed. It 
is only a means, and should cease "when its end is gained. 
Every moment must not be spent in it. One of its 
designs is to prevent stagnation, but it must not produce 
a whirlpool, for then there will be confusion. As another| 
purpose is to produce cle;^.thqi^htj the questions must b% 
definite. They must not be mdse, vague, or admit on 
guessing ; but must be well worded, not ambiguous, but 
be pertinent to the subject and require a specific reply. 
Indeed, great care should be given to the framing of ques- 
tions. Their influence is so great that they deserve from 
the teacher much attention, il^ding questions, and siieli 
as suggest too much, should fie avoided, and those J:hat 
require only Yes or No. The manner of questioning is an 
important point. The teacher must strive to get hold 
of every mind by the form of his question, and Sis mode 
of putting it. The questions should be addressed to thOj 
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class, and individuals selected to reply. The art of the 
teacher is shown in exciting eagerness to reply, holding 
that under control, and yet wasting no time by waiting 
for answers. 

2. Exposition. — ^When interrogation discloses that 
some part of a subject is obscure, me ideas not grasped, 
or the hold of them imperfect, exposition is required. 
This is the art of conveying clearly ideas or thoughts. 
When an idea, as it exists in the teacher’s mind, is put 
forth so as to enter the pupil’s, or when the teacher, by 
any statement, explanation, or illustration, enables the 
learner to master that on which his mind is occupied, the 
method is exposition. 

(а) Explanation. — ^This is the suhstitniion of a word, 
phrase, or sentence, by which another is rendered simpler ; 
or it consists in supplying collateral information, or in 
giving an account of the successive steps of any process 
— e.y., ‘•'Obey your parents,” would he explained by 

Bo what they tell you ; ” and in the account of the 
“ sick of the palsy,” the story would he brought within 
the comprehension of the scholar by explaining the con- 
etriiction of Eastern houses. 

(б) Description or “Picturing Out.” — ^This is 
another foim of exposition. It consists in describing in 
words what painting does to the eye. The picture must 
he well defined in the teacher’s own mind ; its details 
must consist of things with which children are familiar, 
for if each part is not a thing of which the pupil can form 
a distinct idea, the pictni*e as a whole cannot be appre- 
hended ,* and the process must be accompanied by suitable 
action. 

(c) Illustration. — This also is a method of exposition. 
“ A good illustration is worth two arguments, — it conveys 
what is intended, and carries conviction.” Its office is to 
i'ender clear what is obscure, or to deepen the impression 
which may have been made. 

(1) Visible Illustrations.— Objects, experiments, pic- 
tures, and diagrams may be employed for the purpose of 
illustration. In so using them care must he taken that 
they are not introduced until the need of them is felt ; 
and this is the more to be insisted on, because, from the 
interest they excite, the teacher is often tempted to in- 
troduce them as though they were ends, not means. 
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Pains, too, most be taken to keep the point to be illus- 
trated clearly in view, or the illustration may be lost in 
a vague examination of what is before the eye. Wben 
using pictorial illustration a verbal description should 
precede, when the children will be found to scrutinize 
the picture more minutely, and with greater interest. In 
the use of diagrams much skill is required to bring out 
the things they represent. There is danger of the teacher 
missing his aim, because the children often seem to 
follow intelligently, when they ai-e far from realizing the 
thing itself. The black-board will here be found useful. 
By its means the teacher can confine the attention to a 
part, and can exhibit on a larger scale ; the process of 
drawing it also calls forth interested attention. 

(2) Illustration by Analogy.— The most frequent 
mode of illustration is oral, or by example and analogy. 
In example, the general is illustrated by the particular, 
an instance being adduced to exemplify a general law, 
principle, or truth. ‘‘Obey your parents,” would^ be 
illustrated by the instance of Samuel rising in the night 
and going to Eli under the impression that he had been 
called by him. Analogy, which is the resemblance of 
relations, as when we compare an egg and a seed, is 
the illustration of the particular by the particular. Thus, 
the dying out of a choked fire may be used to illus- 
trate the suffocation of a man in a close room. The value 
of analogy is this, — ^if the first relation is known, the 
second wiU be more easily understood. Thus the relation 
of sound leaves to the health of a plant may serfe to 
illustrate the relation of sound lungs to the health of the 
body. 

(3) Use of lUustrations. — In the use of illustrations 

care must he taken (1) that they are that the 

instance reaUy exemplifies the law, dr tUat the analogy is 
one that really exists : (2) that they are being 

drawn from the children’s knowledge or*Sperience, not 
from the teacher’s reading : (3) that they are made 

sufficient pains being taken to spread out the points 
l>Srare the mind to leave an impression there : (4) that 
they are not used before they are needed : (5) that the 
point is not lost in the illustration', a danger which is 
greater when the illustration excites much interest : (6) 
and that they are varied^ so that each may get hold of 
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the point to he illustrated, and that & deeper and more 
permanent impression of it may be left in the mind. 

3. Answering. — This is essential to good teaching, and 
requires much skill and tact on the part of the teacher to 
obtain and to deal with. Its value is very great. It is the 
teacher’s best means of keeping all his children actively at 
work, of showing how far they understand the subject, thus 
indicating to him his own course, and of giving them a 
clearer apprehension of any point, — ^this being a result of 
their effort to reproduce it in their own language. The 
answers which best accomplish these ends are those evinc- 
ing thought and care. Children should be trained to 
make their answers full, exact, and neat. A full answer 
gives all that the question demands ; an exact one omits 
everything irrelevant ; and a neat one employs the most ap- 
propriate terms. Such answers demand mental effort, the 
habit of thinking clearly, and the use of 'language correctly, 
and they form lessons in composition and speaking. Even 
with yoxing children it is desirable that their answers 
should be in sentences. Such answering as this is in- 
dividual ; simultaneous replies— useful in recapitulation- 
being mostly fragmentary. 

Children must be encouraged to answer ; no reply must 
be put aside— hasty answering, it is true, is to be dis- 
couraged, but every answer must receive attention. That 
which is flippant or careless should be exposed, that shame 
may prevent the recurrence. That which is wrong must not 
be hastily dismissed ; it may arise from the scholar having 
imperfectly understood his teacher, or may be a just 
inference from some preceding careless statement. Answers 
should not be hastily assented to ; they may be guesses, 
and when such a case is supposed, the grounds of the 
reply should be required. Those who are most forward to 
reply are not always the most ready, the most thought- 
ful. The teacher must encourage the difl&dent and the 
retiring ; the backward from indolence, and the dull, 
must be stimulated. "When answers differ, they ought to 
be so dealt with, by examining the grounds of each, that 
the right answer may be given by the class. 

4. Challenging, Eepetition, and Recapitulation. 
— The great difficulty of the teacher is to keep all actively 
at work, and to secure that his lesson has been effective to 
all No teacher should be satisfied unless he carries along 
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with him all his class. To aid him he must frequently 
challenge, — that is, require some one to take up an answer 
or point, and give all the grounds on which it has been 
based ; he must also pause now and then for repetition, 
going over the same ground, and presenting the same 
thing from other points of view ; and at the close of the 
lesson he should carefully examine individually, following 
this by a rapid recapitulation of the chief particulars. 


CHAPTER V. 

FORMS OF TEACHINa. 

I. Individual. — Individual teaching has no place in 
a public elementar;^ school, unless there are boys who are 
exceptionally dull, or are laggard from other causes. Then 
it becomes necessary to teach an individual. This may 
often be best done by proxy, a boy set to teach a boy. 
But for very feeble boys, the teacher should make pro- 
vision to give them an occasional half-hour in those things 
in which it seems hopeless to reach them in class. But 
though teaching cannot be of each individual separately, 
the teacher should accustom himself to judge of his 
methods by their influence on every individual. No one 
must be overlooked The aim must be to teach each 
through the class, and to stimulate to exertion by sym- 
pathy and emulation. 

II. Class Instruction. 1. What a Class is.— A class 
is a group of children fairly abreast in attainment. Its 
p\irpo3e is to suit the matter and methods of instruction to 
the capacity of each child, that system being most educa- 
tive which best cultivates the powers of each individual 
This is most likely to be accomplished where the teacher 
can most thoroughly acquaint himself with the character, 
ability, and progress of each of his pupils ; where he can 
adapt his matter and methods to their individual wants ; 
where he can promote a healthy emulation, and where he 
can avail himself of sympathy. The class furnishes the 
opportunity. It groups according to average capacity and 
common attainment ; it enables the teacher to task their 
powers equally and to the utmost on appropriate subjects ; 
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and it secures the greatest amount of individual teaching, 
application, and progress. 

2. Efidciency of the Class.“-The efficiency of class 
instruction depends on the teacher securing thorough 
attention and mental effort from every cliild. For this he 
must mainly depend on his own skill Nothing will 
secure continuous attention hut appropriate matter and 
right methods. Yet some assistance may be gained from 
a few mechanical devices. The first is that of irregular 
questioning, not to each child in turn. A question put at 
the right moment, when the eye tells that attention is 
flagging or effort subsiding, will prove a spur, and prevent 
napping. To this add the practice of mutual correction. 
The teacher not to tell till he discovers that no one else 
can. A moderate system of place-taking may be allow- 
able in the more mechanical work, the position to register 
attention and work, not moral conduct. Answers should 
be individual and full. Praise and commendation, showing 
sympathy and approval, are efficacious instruments. 

3, Subjects for the Class.— The subjects for class 
instruction are such as have well-marked stages, and in 
which the design is to give skill, as reading, penmanship, 
arithmetic, and grammar. Those also in which, the stages 
being arbitrarily defi.ned, the purpose is to store the mind 
with accurate and systematic knowledge ; as physiology, 
botany, geography, and history. 

III. Collective Teaching. 1. The Term. — Some 
degi'ee of ambiguity attaches to the expression collective 
teaching, and the terms that are used as its cognates. The 
thoroughness of the teaching process, and the actual 
results obtained in any lesson whatever the subject, have 
sometimes been expressed by the term. Simultaneous 
teaching has often been used as its synonym, although 
that phrase expresses all teaching addressed to groups, 
whether such be only drafts, or composed of the whole 
school. The term “ gallery lesson ” is equally objectionable, 
as only suggestive of the best arrangement of the children, 
without offeiing any clue to the distinctive feature of the 
instruction, “ Oral lesson ” has been offered as a substitute, 
though objectionable as implying that instruction based on 
a text-book is not oral. The term is now pretty generally 
understood to denote a peculiar form of instruction— the 
conversational,— in which, with a group of the same 
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mental stature, formed of two or more classes, the teacher 
cultivates and enriches the minds of his charge out of his 
own mental stores, without the intervention of a text-hook. 

2. Advantages . — A juster estimate is now formed of 
the importance of this form of teaching in elementary 
schools than vras entertained when it was first introduced 
It is now understood to be but one of several modes 
of cultivating the intellect, to which indeed it is supple- 
mentary and auxiliary, and not the sole nor the principal, 
as was once supposed.* It supplies certain forms of culture 
not obtained from other school methods, and it brings the 
teacher and children into direct contact with mental 
discipline as the sole object. It is of higher value to the 
teacher, as it cultivates in him a thoroughness, a versatility, 
an elasticity, a control of mind, and a power to suit his 
instructions to circumstances wMch no other form yields, 
hut which are refl.ected on several others. Collective 
teaching supplies means of indirectly advancing the proper 
work of the school by the culture it gives to the faculties, 
and by the knowledge it supplies. Thus, lessons which 
cultivate the observing faculties, giving thereby an in- 
creased acquaintance with things, and an enlarged stock of 
words, will further progress in the lower classes in the art 
of reading. The same object will be accomplished in the 
higher classes, if lessons are given on those terms and 
allusions, scientific or otherwise, with which books abound, 
a knowledge of which is supposed by their writers, but 
which form an obstacle with children to reading wuth 
intelligence, and too often make the exercise an irksome 
task. A higher purpose of the collective lesson in the 
upper classes is to discipline the mind by taking it through 
sucb processes as those by which scientific facts have 
been discovered, or truth obtained. The study of books 
does not give this culture to the hoy. Books give us the 
results, rather than the processes, of thought j but it 
cannot be doubted that to take children— when ripe for 
it — ^through such processes is an invigorating thing. It 
must, however, to be so, be slow. 

3. Dangers. — In the hands of an unskilled teacher, no 
form of his work ordinarily yields such unsatisfactory 
results, nor is there another in which a teacher is so 
liable to be deceived. It requires power of the highest 
kind to make it really effective. The first danger, and a 
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source of many others, is the taking the entire labour on 
himself, and allowing the children to play a subordinate 
part, whereas real discipline of mind depends on the 
amount of independent exertion by the pupil. Another 
danger is that of being satisfied with partial results. It is 
found impossible to carry the whole group through the 
entire lesson, and the teacher consents to receive a little 
from one and a little from another, than which few things 
are more fatal to mental discipline, or to their own personal 
influence. The teacher is often deceived, too, in the nature 
of the results obtained. He thinks that the minds of his 
pupils have been carried along with him, that his subject 
as a whole is lodged in their intellect, and that they have 
acquired power to go through similar processes alone ; 
instead of which he has simply made clear each point in 
his coiu'se, and has failed entirely to connect them as a 
chain of reasoning. The test — ^always to be applied where 
the subject admits of it — is to set the children a similar 
topic, and see how far they can carry on the process alone. 
Another danger, to which especially young teachers are 
liable, is in endeavouring to escape from these and others 
of a like nature, by substituting mere lessons of informa- 
tion for such as properly belong to collective teaching. 
They thus abandon the only means by which this can be 
made to yield any valuable results, or its employment in 
elementary schools justified. 

4. The most Striking Features of a G-ood 
Lesson.— (a) That there is a well-defined purpose in 
view. That the teacher proposes to himself a definite ’ 
end, and steadily pursues it. It is not necessary that such 
purpose should appear to the class, much less that itsh-auld 
be broadly stated ; it is rather a rule for his guidance, a 
piinciple on which he works. 

(b) That the lesson is suitable in its matter and treat- 
ment to the children. Credit should be given them for 
what they know, and that which they do know should be 
used to explain what they do not know. The difidculties 
which they find in understanding the subject should not 
be underrated, and care should be taken to solve them. 

(c) That no more is attempted than can be thoroughly 
explained and completely learnt. A common fault is to 
attempt too much. little and well,” — a few points 
thoroughlyinwrought, will be found more advantageous to 
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intellectual culture than a great deal cursorily treated, 
Nothing irrelevant should he admitted ; when the answers 
of the children lead out of the way, they should be so 
treated as to help on the chief purpose in view. 

{(f) That the plan of the lesson is simple, natural- and 
logical, proceeding from what is known, by easy steps, 
till the whole is mastered. 

(c) That the teaching secures intellectual activity, and 
clear apprehension ; that the children, by means of what 
they learn, work out other results for themselves ; and 
that the whole lesson is built up, in all its parts, as a 
complete fabric in the mind of each scholar in the class. 


CHAPTEB VI. 

POINTS OP CRITIOISia: 

Much has been said in previous chapters that would he 
appropriate in this connection. The more important points 
are here recapitulated. 

1. Design and Fitness. — ^The design of the lesson 
and the general fitness of the matter in it should occui^y 
attention. Is there a distinct purpose, and a clear con- 
ception of the steps by which it may be attained 3 Has 
the teacher made thorough preparation, is his knowledge 
complete and accurate, and does he teach from a full 
mind ? Are the subject, matter, and plan of the lesson 
adapted to the purpose in view, and to the class under 
instruction ? Has the doctrine of proportion been regarded 
in the distribution of the matter into appropriate divisions, 
and have these been logically arranged ? 

2, Marmer and Success. — Other points of criticism 
are presented in the manner and success of the lesson. 
Here the first point is, whether interest is excited. This 
is the most essential characteristic. It is the test of a 
teacher’s fitness for his work. Not by means of sugar- 
plums, for children must he accustomed to labour, but by 
the mode in which he approaches their minds with his 
subject. The next point is, the sympathy established 
between himself and his class. "Whether he takes the 
right way to establish it — by his alluring manner, his 
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earnestness to benefit them, Ms patience witb dulness, his 
control of himself, and his treatment of their answers — 
whether with scorn, which soon dries up a child's sympa- 
thies, or with consideration, which wins its esteem and 
excites its efforts. The next point is the mental activity 
excited and the degree of emulation produced. Here will 
be noticed the power of the teacher’s eye, both in detect- 
ing the symptoms of inattention and recalling to duty ; 
Ms vigour in challenging the drowsy and disturbing their 
enjoyment ; his ability to adapt himself to circumstances ; 
and his skill in availing Mmself of children’s answers. 
Generally, under this head, whatever in the teacher’s 
manner, gesture, tone, or spirit has a bearing on the 
success of the lesson, is a proper topic of criticism, 
together with the test of success, how much of the lesson 
it is likely will be carried away. 

3. Method. — The method of the lesson will furnish 
other topics. 

(a) Point of Departure.— This is the first thing. It 
ought to be something known, or something that can be 
observed. TMs secures attention, excites interest, and 
prepares the way for instruction, 

(S) How far Disciplinary. — ^The general features 
of the method will next come into view. Here it must 
be noted whether the teacher is merely verbal, whether he 
communicates ideas without calling forth any further 
effort than is necessary to take them, or whether he fur- 
nishes material, out of which, by skilful guidance, he 
enables the children, by a process of induction, to gather 
knowledge, principles, and truth for themselves. The 
chief defects in teaching ordinarily grow out of the neg- 
lect of disciplinary processes. Sometimes the lesson is 
given in the form of a lecture, in which the children are 
but listener instead of taking an active part in every pro- 
cess. TMs method affords no means of testing whether 
the children are receivers, nor gives the opportunity of 
exercising their minds on what is communicated. Some- 
times the lesson is one of interrogation only, — not of that 
kind of interrogation in which the mind is led step by 
step along the path of discovery, the teacher now and 
then dropping an expository remark, or employing a 
familiar illustration ; hut that which partakes of the 
character of an examination, as though the cMIdren had 
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prepared tHe subject. Then, again, the lesson is often only 
expository, in which, though there may be present interro- 
gation, graphic picturing, or illustration by diagram, yet 
the teacher only aims at communicating his own ideas. 
A. defect running through all these violations of the rules 
of good teaching, and perhaps their source, is the willing- 
ness of the teacher to save the chilren lalx>ur — especially 
as it is much easier to do all the thinking himself, than 
to take means to compel them to do so. Yet teaching 
consists in just this. Skill is chiefly shown in eliciting 
what the children know or have observed, and in leading 
them to make right inferences therefrom, and in proceed- 
ing by the rule to tell nothing which a little labour and 
a little ingenuity in questioning and illustration will 
enable them to discover ; and even when this rule cannot 
be observed, the reed teacher will, nevertheless, keep 
before him as the chief aim, the independent exercise of 
their minds on what he is compelled to communicate. 

(c) Treatment of DiflELculties. — The means taken 
to elucidate difficulties, and enable children to form ideas, 
now demand attention. Here should be noticed the use 
of different forms of exposition, and the character of the 
q^uestioning. The forms of exposition to be noticed in. 
tnis connection are explanatory, descriptive, or picturing 
out, and illustration. Explanation, which has chiefly to 
do with language, consists in the substitution of a word, 
or of a simple phrase or sentence, or in communicating col- 
lateral information. Illustration is either by example, by 
experiment, by diagram, or by analogy. The use of the 
black-board should receive attention. In considering the 
questioning, the form of the question must be noticed. 
Sonle questions are simply to elicit what is known, others 
ought to indicate the line of thought, and others stir up 
the mind to its depths. The mode of putting the question 
is important, noticing whether they are put to individuals 
rapidly in rotation during examination ,* whether to 
individuals previously named — which is a faulty mode, — 
or whether addressed to the whole, and the one to answer 
rapidly indicated, which keeps up the attention. The re- 
construction of questions, to bring the subjects into various 
lights, and the substitution of simple questions, when 
others are above the intelligence or ability of the children, 
ought to receive attention. 
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(<:0 Attention and Activity.—Tlie devices by ’wMch 
all are kept at work, and the means taken to make sure the 
ground gone over, also require attention. These embrace 
the points of simultaneous answering, ellipseSj individual 
challenging, repetition, and recapitulation. Simultaneous 
answering is admissible when the object is to gather what 
is already known, and in repetition when the object is to 
fix more deeply what has been learnt. Never when the 
object is to compel every one to think and prepare a 
reply, nor when, during the course of the lesson, it is 
necessary to test the attention, and to discover how 
far the subject has been understood. Ellipses ai'e 
associated with simultaneous answers, and aid, when 
employed, despatch in the lesson. Thus used they 
are simply a form of questioning; but the ellipsis 
has sometimes a higher office. This is when an idea 
is struggling for expression in the children’s minds, but 
from want of language cannot be brought forth. Indi- 
vidual challenging is used as a means to quicken attention. 
It consists in calhng on one to go over the last point or 
points of the lesson, allowing those around to indicate 
their power to supply deficiencies by putting forth their 
hands, Repetition is of two kinds,— it is simply going 
over afresh a point just made clear to impress it more 
deeply, or it is presenting it from other points of view, or 
by other modes of illustration, so as to bring it within the 
reach of more minds. Recapitulation, at the close of the 
lesson, is in some cases rendered more effective by writing 
an outline on the black-board. 

4. Vocal-— An important 'lunge of criticism is that 
which embraces all that is vocal m the lesson. Among 
the points requiring notice are the children’s answers, their 
fulness and correctness, both in style and pronunciation ; 
their distinctness, and if without boisterousness. Especially 
the teacher’s own style will come under review. Whether 
his language is simple, correct, precise, and pure, contain- 
ing no unusual words, involved or long sentences, nov 
slang phrases ; and noticing also his fluency, distinctness of 
enunciation, and pitch ; and generally, whether the less/>i? 
is conducted without undue noise* 
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CHAPTER TIL 

irOTES OE IiESSOHS. 

1. E'ecessity of Preparation.— It Las been already 
pointed out that preparation is one of the conditions of 
success in teaching. It is true that a teacher ought to 
be prepared at a moment’s notice to teach -with skill 
and success such subjects as reading, penmanship, and 
arithmetic, as these form the staple of his daily em- 
ployment. But there are others which cannot be satis- 
factorily taught without careful preparation ; and there 
are some aims in teaching which cannot be accomplished 
without much previous thought. In these cases no de- 
gree of skill can do away with the necessity of a thorough 
preparation both of the matter and methods of a lesson. 
In all kindred pursuits where mind acts on mind, this 
principle is aclmowledged. The writer, the barrister, 
the public speaker, however well acquainted each may be 
with his subject, never trusts to this general acquaintance 
when intent on producing conviction in the mind. How 
much more necessary then when children are the parties 
concerned ! The special preparation needed will vary with 
the individual ; but ail will require adequate knowledge 
of the subject, accurate information, clear thought, a proper 
choice of matter, a right appreciation of the difficulties of 
the pupils, a selection of appropriate illustrations, and a 
well-considered mode of treatment. 

2. USTotes of Information. — That we may read up 
■at any time any subject we propose to teach, it is worth 
while to make notes of what we read or think respecting 
it. ^ Sticking a few sheets of paper together, and placing 
the* title of the subject at the head, the paper is ruled so 
as to form three columns. In the centre column are placed 
all the thoughts, facts, or illustrations, bearing on the sub- 
ject, that have been met with in reading, or occurred to 
the mind in tliinking. These are not discussed, but stated 
very briefly, yet with sufficient clearness to recall the ideas 
when wanted. In the column to the left is indicated the 
division of the subject to which the entry belongs ; and in 
that to the right is marked the page of the book or manu- 
script where the point appears. By constant additions 
from reading and study, these become at length an index 
to one’s entire readings and thinkings on the subject. 
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3. What are ISTotes of a Lesson.— The young 
teacher should present clearly to his mind what are notes 
of a lesson. They are not a summary of knowledge. They 
are not intended to show what the writer knows of his 
subject They are not notes on a subject. They are in- 
tended to show, not what the teacher knows, but how he 
intend^ to teach. They will remind him what is to be 
taught, but they will chiefly indicate the methods to be 
piirsuedwhile teaching. It will be evident from his notes 
whether he knows his subject, but chiefly how he intends 
to teach it. The most important part will be the product 
of his own thought. 

4. Purpose in View. — The first thing the teacher 
has to determine is exactly what he proposes to do ; what 
he proposes to teach, and why he proposes to teach that. 
His purpose must be clear to himself. He has not only a 
subject to teach, but a mind to train ; not only information 
to impart, but faculties to cultivate, and powers to 
discipline. His purpose must be held distinctly in view. 
It will determine the methods to be employed, and on it 
will depend the unity of the lesson, and its effects on the 
class. It should secure that each lesson has a beginning, 
a middle, and an end. For the lesson should be a whole 
lesson and not a mere fragment It is equally necessary 
that he should determine exactly how much he will teach. 
A common fault with some young teachers is to attempt 
too much. Ko more should be provided than can be taken 
in the time. It is not the completeness of the subject, 
but the thoroughness of the instruction that should be the 
aim. A child cannot learn much in one lesson, and a 
group cannot learn fast. That a thing may be grasped 
even by one child it is often necessary to present it in 
many ways, but this becomes imperative if it is to be 
secured to all. It is also necessary to its attention that 
it should be presented many times. Hence, a little and 
well, a few ideas and thoughts thoroughly inwrought, will 
secure the object better than a great deal attempted. 
The test of success must not he the ground covered, but 
the culture secured. How much has been added to the 
child’s stores, and with what discipline to his min d ? 

5. The Class to be Taught. — It follows that there 
must be present to the mind of the teacher the class for 
which the lesson is intended. Lessons prepared for one 
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class are seldom foucd exactly to suit another. It is 
necessary to adapt the lesson to the mental dev^elopment 
of the children, their previous knowledge of the subject, 
their general attainments, and the difficulties they are 
likely to encounter. Notes are of value chiefly when 
prepared in special reference to the pupils’ needs. Hence 
the subject must be dealt with in this light. The learner 
must never be out of sight, never absent from the 
teacher’s mind. Fail ure must result where this is neglected. 
Tw’o faults ai'e prevalent with young teachers. One is 
taking up every subject ab initio. Though it may form 
one of a course, and much information may he possessed, 
yet the pupils get no credit for what they know, and 
time is wasted on preliminaries which are perfectly well 
known. Thus little advance is made, and the children 
become disgusted with the wearisome monotony. The 
other fault is taking subjects which imply knowledge not 
possessed, or starting at a point which previous attain- 
ments do not warrant. In this case the lesson makes no 
way, from the necessity of turning aside to explain matters 
which ought to have been given before the lesson was 
attempted. The results are, the children get confused, 
they have nothing on which to fix their minds, the object 
of the lesson escapes from view, and the preparation has 
been thrown away. 

6. Limits of Notes.— -When wi-iting notes their 
design should be borne in mind. They are to fix the 
limits of the lesson, and they are to indicate the methods. 
It is necessary to remember that they are notes, not a full 
treatment, not the lesson. They need not show all that is 
int^ended, they are not to be what a short-hand writer 
would present after hearing the lesson. They must not 
be crowded with details, they must not be a string of 
questions, they must not contain elaborate disquisitions. 
They should indicate the points to be worked out, the 
difficulties expected, the illustrations to be used, and 
the course by which any point is to be developed, and its 
admission into the mind secured. Notes should be brief, 
expressed in short sentences, not fragmentaiy phrases ; 
they should not be slovenly in expression, or ungrammati- 
cal in form. They should be intelligible to an examiner. 

7. Divisions of tlie Lesson — The matter should 
be distributed into proper divisions. These should not be 

0 
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too numerous. The an-angemeut should be natural and 
logical, not arbitrary. A good arrangement secures a 
readier reception, and a steadier and more permanent 
grasp of the subject. It is an advantage both to teacher 
and scholar. The points must be distinct, clear in thought 
and fact ; there must be no cross divisions, for clearness 
of thought in the teacher is necessary to clearness of 
apprehension by the scholar. Previous to writing the 
notes it is well to make a rough outline, allotting to each 
point its proper place, and securing to each its proportion- 
ate treatment. Two common faults are to be avoided. 
One is the practice of an elaborate inkoduction. That is 
the best introduction which places the subject most 
speedily and clearly before the class, and which in doing so 
attracts the children and whets theii’ curiosity. The other 
faulty piactice is that of forming lessons in a given subject 
on a stereotyped plan. This is opposed to the principle 
of starting from what is known. The only safe rules in 
drawing up notes are those which must be observed in 
teaching. Begin with the known, proceed from the simple 
to the complex, let each point grow out of the preceding, 
and set each point where possible as a problem to be 
solved. If each point is embodied in a pertinent question, 
a question which puts the class on the track without dis- 
closing the goal, it wiU be found a valuable aid. 

8. Arrangement. — Young teachers may find advan- 
tage from arranging their notes in two parallel columns. 
The narrow column would contain the outline of the 
lesson. It would display under brief heads the points of 
fact or thought, which would con’espond with the outline 
on the black-board at the close of the lesson. The wider 
column would contain the notes of the lesson. 
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PART 11— ARTS AND ISTRMESTS METHODS 
OF fflSTRDCTIOlf. 


Instrinneiits of Learning. — It has been apnmed 
that ordinary school life divides itself into three periods - 
development, acquisition, and intellectual operations. In 
the first of these periods the chief aim is to put the mind 
of the child into contact with nature and external things, 
and to give it the use and control of those^ of its powers 
which are more immediately connected with its senses. 
This aim is sought mainly through object lessons and those 
exercises which form Kindergarten work. ^ But as the 
great purpose of all school instruction is to fit the learner 
for self-application and independent effort at a later time, 
there has to be joined to these exercises instruction in 
those arts which are the indispensable instruments in all 
further progress. Then as the age of the learner increases 
and his powers grow, there comes a time when the acqui- 
sition of these instruments becomes — for period — the 
main work of the school j but relieved by daily lessons on 
objects and common things. These necessai'y instruments 
of culture are the arts of reading, writing, and arithmetic. 


CHAPTER L 

EEADIKa XN IlSTEANTS’ SCHOOLS. 

Reading is the association of words with written or 
printed signs which represent them. Learning to read is 
learning to recognise such signs, and to associate them 
with the words they stand for, so that on those being seen 
these shall he instantly forthcoming. A fair considera- 
tion of this will show that a child’s first lessons m reading 
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are not to give liiin the sounds of which words are com- 
posed, for he can already speak, hut the signs which 
represent the words ; that his first lessons should consist 
of sentences formed of words with which he is familiar ; 
and that the more familiar and extensive a child’s know- 
ledge of words in speech, the more rapid generally its 
progress in reading. These first lessons have to accom- 
plish two things : — the child has to learn the signs hy 
w'hich words are presented to the eye, and he has to 
acquire the power of pronouncing words at sight. The 
fiist requires him to recognise letters and words when 
seen, the second to know the powers of the letters, and to 
construct words thereby. 

Section I.—Becognition of Printed Words. 

The object to he secured is to make each word-sign familiar 
to the eye. It is to be a picture, recognised when seen, 
and distinguished from all others. 

1. The Alphabet.— As all word-signs are made up of 
the alphabet, and differ from each other only in the order 
and number of letters, the first step is, usually, to teach 
these characters. Many have been the devices to accom- 
plish this. Often it has been thought that it would aid the 
process by having their names first committed to memory, 
the power to say the alphabet being deemed a help to 
recognising the lettem. An advance on this rude process 
was that suggested by Locke of having the letters on a 
many-sided block, which was to be thrown or spun, the 
child to recognise and name the letter turned up. The ob- 
vious objection to this is that it makes an amusement what 
ought to have the aspect of work. Others with a clearer 
conception of their work have selected for first lessons such 
letters as are most easily distinguished, and when combined 
would make familiar words ; as O.S.X. B.Y.M., Ox, Box, 
My box. Others, as Pillans, would have the letters 
arranged “in brotherhoods according to the organs of 
voice used in pronouncing them, and would teach the child 
the knowledge of his letters at first and for a long time, in 
this way only.” A plan in advance of all these has been 
by means of a letter box, or black-board, to exhibit one 
letter, and then set the pupil to find one like it, and then 
learn its name. But the method introduced by Bell has 
claims above aU others. It is that of teaching the pupil 
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to draw the letter^ and then learn its name. This process 
combines from the first the two great instruments of teach- 
ing and reproducing — ^the former giving knowledge, the 
latter testing it and giving skilL 

2. Word-signs — The knowledge of the letters does 
not give power to recognise the word-signs. These 
become familiar, distinguished from all others, and in- 
stantly recognised, through being frequently seen. The 
methods employed are for the twofold purpose of enabling 
the learner to recognise words, and to pronounce them at 
sight. They will thus come unJer notice in the next 
section. They may now be briefly indicated. The common 
plan is constructive. Words are before the child, each 
letter in succession is named, and then the word pro- 
nounced. A better method than this is to teach the 
children to write the words, the act of copying compelling 
attention to the whole as well as the parts. Another plan 
is to place words before the child and to get it to recognise 
them as such. This is done by showing a word and 
setting the child to find the same word elsewhere. This 
plan is an effective one, when the words are familiar ones 
formed by striking letters, and when these words are 
grouped variously in sentences. It is well to remember 
that all the preceding plans are lessons in form rather than 
in reading. 

Section II.— -Power to Pronounce Words at 
Sight. 

The chief aim in first reading lessons is to endow the 
child with power to read words which it has not before seen. 
In. other words, to make it familiar with the sounds or 
powers of the letters, so that it may discover for itself how 
to pronounce new words. 

I. The SpeEing or Name Method.— In this 
method printed words being placed before the child, his 
attention is directed to each letter in succession, which he 
names, and pronounces the word on the teacher say ing what 
to call it. This is a method of learning spelling and read- 
ing at once, or rather of learning to read by learning to 
spell. There can he no question that if these two proceed 
side by side, on the right method, the one will help the 
other; both employ the eye on the forms, the chief 
difference being that spelling detains the eye longer than 
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reading, because each letter is regarded in succession. 
The objections to the method are the following : — 1. The 
attempt to combine two things in one lesson, by diluting 
the learner’s attention, interferes with his progress in 
recognising the word-signs. 2. Spelling is best learnt by 
endeavouring to fix the whole form of the word upon the 
eye before minutely examining its parts; the name 
method thus reverses the process which is found to be the 
most effectual both for reading and spelling. 3. This 
method has no power in itself to enable the learner to 
master other words, for, not to insist on the want of associa- 
tion between the names of the letters and the sound of the 
word, practical acquaintance with the powers of letters 
and their various combinations, which alone gives the 
learner power to utter at sight newly occurring words, 
comes from frequent reading, and not from any spelling 
whatever. 4. As frequent repetitions of the letters of a 
word will at length suggest the word itself, this method 
encourages indolence, for the learner does not put forth 
the degree of attention necessary to master the words so 
long as he has this slovenly practice to faU back upon. 

11. Phonic Methods.— A phonic method aims to 
make the learner acquainted with the powers of the letters, 
so that when words are before him he may construct their 
sounds for himself. There are several of such methods. 

1. The CommoJi Method. — One method, usually 
distinguished as thft phonic, is to teach the sound of each 
letter separately, instead of its name. This, of course, in 
the case of consonants is impossible, so that the method is 
really but a variation of the name-spelling method. Thus 
bat, instead of being b6-a-t6, is be-S,-t^. This may be a 
nearer approach to the sounds than that by the ordinary 
names, but evidently the consonants are not sounded 
alone. But the method does not accomplish its object. 
If it did, the learner on seeing a new vrord should ccn- 
struct it out of its elements ; but as a matter of fact he 
gains no such power until much practice in reading makes 
it possible. Besides this objection there is the further one 
that with some letters the method tends to a habit of 
stammering. But it is not the consonants only that 
present difficulty, theie is the variety of vowel sounds. 
The Edgeworths, who introduced the method, proposed to 
meet this by, attaching to each vowel-letter a mark by 
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which it should be distiiigaished and mistake prevented. 
This was found so to complicate the matter, that few 
lesson books have retained it. 

2. The Phonetic Method. — Supposing a purely 
phonic method possible, still it could not be applied to a 
language like the English, Such a method would require 
the number of letters and of elementary sounds to corre- 
s])ond, the same letters always to represent the same 
sounds, and in the spelling of words the number of letters 
and of sounds to agree. But these conditions do not exiht 
in English. The letters are but five-eighths of the 
elementary sounds, one letter often represents two or 
more sounds, some sounds are represented by more than 
one letter, and by combinations of letters, and often letters 
are silent. To meet this, advocates of a phonic system 
have suggested what they call a phonetic method, or the 
reconstruction of our alphabet and of our spelling. They 
suggest an alphabet in which all the elementary sounds 
shall be represented, and in which there shall be no re- 
dundant letters ; and they would have all words spelled 
as pronounced. To such a method the objections would 
still lie as to the common method, while it would encounter 
a still more serious obstacle in those variations of speech 
which are found in different counties, and which it would 
be powerless to remove. 

3. Phonic Analysis and Synthesis. — Tlie advan- 
tages sought by a phonic method are to a great extent 
gained by applying analysis and synthesis to familiar words. 
The method of phonic analysis consists in the teaclier slowly 
uttering a word and drawing attention to his mouth while 
domg so. Then the learner utters the word, and this pro- 
cess is continued until the child discerns how a particular 
sound is produced. The word is then written on the 
black-board and pronounced, next the initial letter is 
written apart, and the word is slowly sounded again, and 
the learner is told that the letter written apart is the sign 
for the sound now acquired. Thus, suppose it is the 
power of Mai is slowly and forcibly pronounced by 
the teacher, attention being directed to Ms mouth ; the 
children then pronounce it, and are required to notice how 
they use their lips and mouth ; mat is now written on the 
black-board and pronounced as before j then it is written 
m*— at, and again pronounced, and the children are told 
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that m stands for the sound they, are now supposed to dis- 
tinguish. With this method or analysis is joined that of 
I)honie synthesis. The advantages of constructive methods 
are very great, and these are secured by this process. It 
is one of word-building. The terminal sound is written 
on the board as at, and then words are constructed by 
placing initial consonants before it, thus, bat, cat, fat ; est, 
lest, blest, and so on. 

ITiese methods employed in connection with spelling, 
not reading, would be helpful to reading by directing 
attention to the structure of words, thus training the eye ; 
by making the learner acquainted with the powers of the 
letters, thus enabling him in some cases to construct the 
sounds of words for himself ; and by promoting force and 
distinctness of utterance and purity of pronunciation. As 
methods of teaching reading, they are open to the obj'ec- 
tion that they fix attention more on the parts than on the 
whole, and to the extent that they do so are a hindrance 
to the learner’s progress. To be done effectively, a pro- 
gressive series of lessons is required, in which the several 
powers of the letters, and the chief difficulties in spelling, 
come gi’adually into view. 

Ill, IiOok-and-Say Metliod.— This method is that 
in which, after children have mastered the alphabet, all 
words are read without spelling. Attention is directed to 
each word as a whole, and its sound associated with it as 
a whole. In no case is the learner allowed to spell a word 
that he may afterwards recognise and pronounce it. The 
following things are advanced in favour of this method : — 

{a) Por Mastering tlie Word by the Eye.— 
When children come to school to learn to read, they 
already talk; that is, they know practically words as 
sounds ; the end then to be sought is, to teach them under 
another form that with which they are already familiar in 
one form. In other words, they have to learn words when 
spread out before the eye in written or printed forms. 
Hence reading in the first stage is a matter for the eye. 
How things are presented to the eye in the mass, and it is 
by experience only that the eye acquires power to dis- 
tinguish the jiarts; it is as familiarity increases that 
details are noticed. This is true in the case of printed 
words. It is by frequently seeing these that they become 
familiar, and that power is acquired of seeing every letter. 
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Tliat this does not exist from the first is evident from the 
fact of learners often miscalling words whieh resemble 
other words, and from the further fact that boys can often 
spell a word correctly who fail altogether to point out a 
mistake when it is wrongly written. This position is 
strengthened by the analogoos case of infants learning to 
recognise the words addressed to them. Here the whole 
word falls on the ear, and its whole sound, and not its 
elements, brings up the idea for which it stands. It ia 
true that when learning to speak, that is, to produce the 
ieords it hnows, the child does so by synthesis, uttering 
parts of words before the words themselves ; but this is 
true of aU reproduction, the jparts before the whole. Yet 
it does not weaken the position that the knowledge in 
these cases must be first of the whole, then of the parts. 

(6) Power of the Letters.— It has been claimed for 
the name and phonic methods that they give power to 
master new words, but that the “look-and-say” method 
does not. If this were true, it would be a fatal objection ; 
tut it is altogether a mistake. The fact is, that all who 
learn to read, whatever may be the method, get practically 
acquainted with the powers of the letters, and this not by 
virtue of any special instruction, but by an induction from 
experience ; which is to say, that it is only by practice in 
reading that any acquire a practical acquaintance with the 
powers of letters and syllables. Now the “ look-and-say ” 
method, by furnishing practice in reading from the outset, 
is that which is most favourable to this inductive process, 
and a child taught on it will acquire practical acquaint- 
ance with the powers of the letters sooner than by any 
other method. But we may go a step further, and con- 
tend that the principle of this method alone accounts for 
any success attending other methoda The ability to read 
at sight, whatever method is employed, is due to the 
familiarity of the eye with printed words, and of the ear 
with the combinations of letters. In both synthetic 
methods, the pupil has to be told words after spelling 
them, and if he ever masters a word by spelling it, it is 
because experience drawn from reading has made him 
practically acquainted with the powers of letters and 
syllables, and not from any power that spelling gives. 

(c) Utility in Scbiools. — It best meets the require- 
ments of class instruction. In the class the aim is to bring 
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out tlie energies of all. This is done through emulation 
and self-respect. Kow when spelling is permitted, a child 
has little inducement to exert itself to retain a word once 
seen ; hut let spelling be forbidden, let the remembrance 
of the word be thrown on the eye, and emulation will 
stimulate some to retain it, and to give it when called 
upon ; and self-respect will be appealed to in the others, 
not to require to be always told by a sharper companion. 
It is a method which requires no special preparation, like 
the phonic, and therrfore may he entrusted to the hands 
of a monitor. 

Section III.— Course of Lessons in Infants’ 
Classes. 

In teaching yonng children to read, the plan that is 
found to yield the best results, after the preliminary 
exercises on the alphabet, is to have two courses daily. A 
spelling lesson, making large use of phonic analysis, and, 
at a distinct time, a reading lesson in which no spelling is 
allowed. 

1. The Alphabet Classes.— Early lessons in reading 
should be based on writing. The teacher who confines 
himself to enabling his pupils simply to recognise printed 
letters and words acts unwisely. A better plan is to com- 
mence with drawing straight and curved lines ; then, when 
some skill is attained, to select a few of the simpler letters, 
the teacher to write them on the black-board, the children 
to imitate them on their slates and to learn their names. 
It is not necessary to teach ail the letters before intro- 
ducing words. A good plan is to arrange a series of steps, 
at each step introducing new letters and words, and the 
children to frame little sentences out of the words learnt, and 
to read them from the written copy, not word by word, but 
grouped as when spoken. Suchlessons, carefully graduated, 
properly superintended, and conducted in a lively, cheerful, 
interesting way, will give the learner the names of the 
letters, power to read little words at sight, and some little 
ability to copy words on slates. 

2. Tablet-lessons. — ^The first lessons should consist of 
words of two letters. They should be in bold type, and 
should not be crowded. They should be read without 
spelling- The teacher should point to each word in suc- 
cession and pronoxmce it, the pupil to follow him. When 
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the power of reading little sentence.^ with farility is gained, 
words of three letters should follow ; but these need not 
detain the learner for any length of time, as his eye will 
soon be able to recognise words of larger form. 

3. Phonic Spelling. — During the time that the child 
is learning to read, his progress may be promoted by con- 
current spelling lessons, conducted on the method of phonic 
synthesis. These lessons should deal with monosyllabic 
words in a systematic way. Such words are of two 
classes : those in which the number of letters exceeds 
that of elementary sounds, and those in which the letters 
and sounds are equal. The first lessons should con.si&t of 
the latter class, But such words as hat, bar, agree in 
having the same number of letters as sounds, but the 
vowel sounds differ ; to introduce both indiscriminately 
would tend to confusion. Some modification therefore 
must be made. 

{a) Normal or Short Vowel Sotiiids.— In such 
lessons as these now contemplated, some advantage will be 
had if through the first series each letter retains a con- 
stancy of power; and it would be advisable at first to 
introduce only the short vowel sounds, as these are the 
normal or most frequently recuiring. Such lessons would 
consist of words of three, four, or five letters, as bat, cat, 
fat, flat, plat ; best, rest, blest ; and land, brand, grand. 
In their course through these lessons, the pupils’ attention 
should be directed to the common element in each group 
of words, by both eye and ear. They should be taught to 
separate the roots at, et, it, ent, and, est, &c., from the 
teacher’s slow and forcible utterance of the words. Then, 
the teacher writing a root on the black-board, they should 
be' led to recall all the words of which it forms a part, the 
teacher supplying where the scholars fail, and writing each 
on the board. Each word in the list should then be read 
over several times distinctly and forcibly, after which the 
class might copy the words on their slates. 

(&) Name or Long Sounds. — ^The second series should 
give to the pupil practice in the long or name sounds of 
tlie vowels, and should make him familiar with the several 
devices by which these are indicated. The fii^t step would 
consist of words ending in e, as mate, bate, late, fate. The 
second step should introduce all the monosyllables in which 
two vowels come together, but only the first sounded, as 
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ea.t, beat, meat, seat ; gain, grain, main, rain, brain. Tbe 
third step would contain all the words in which two vowels 
come together, but only the second sounded, as grief, piece ; 
pier, pierce ; break, great. 

(c) Middle and Broad Sounds, and Diphtbongs.— 
This stage should gradually introduce the more difficult 
sounds of a, o, and n, as in far, fall, dove, do, full ; and of 
the diphthong i, oi, ew, ou, as in fine, voice, few, pound. 
By having lists of 'words read and written on each sound, 
and by lists framed to exhibit the several ways in which 
the same sound is represented, as the sound of a in all, 
brawl, haul, lord, or of u in fume, few, feud, the ear and 
the eye will become familiar with each variety, and the 
voice gain power over the pronunciation. 

(c^) Difficult Consonants — Throughout the foregoing 
series opportunities will have occurred to practise on words 
containing the more difficult consonants and combinations, 
yet it would be well at this stage to make lists of words 
for such practice. Words beginning with w, y, or h, 
others containing 1, r, s, or the combinations br, fr, bl, fl, 
st, str, wh, ch, sh, &c., should be sufficiently practised to 
enable the learners to give them correctly. 

4, Beading Books.— (a) First Books.— In placing 
a book for the first time in the hands of a child, he should 
be carefully instructed in several points and superintended 
until he has learnt them. How to hold his book and him- 
self so that he may breathe freely and be at ease. His 
attention should he directed to the leaves and to the 
paging. He should be practised in finding a given page 
until he can do it with facility. Care should be taken 
that he follows the reading of others, and for this purpose 
he may for some time point with his finger to each word 
as it is pronounced. His first hook should contain the 
same lessons as those on the later tablets, and the lessons 
should be read alternately from tablets and from books. 
The learner will thus sooner master some of the difficulties 
in the first use of a book. 

(b) Other Books. — In advancing to other books the 
chief aim of the reading lessons in an initiatory class — to 
enable the pupil to recognise in print the words with 
which, as spoken, he is already familiar — must ever be kept 
in view. The time has not yet come when his vocabulary 
is to be enlarged by books ; that properly is the province 
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of object and other conversational lessons. The mastering 
the words and sentences ought to give a sort of pleasant 
surprise, in recognising, under another form, things with 
which he was previously familiar. The subjects, also, of 
the early reading lesson ought to he familiar things, that 
in encountering the difficulty of form there may be no 
difficulty in the matter. The lessons ought to be short, as 
it is impossible to fix the attention of young children but 
for a brief space ; but nothing is lost by this, for, as the 
Edgeworths remark, short lessons with earnest attention 
accomplish much more than long ones and desultory 
attention. 

(c) Course in each. Lesson.-~The course of a read- 
ing lesson suitable to initiatory classes is as follows : — 

(1.) Mastery of the Words. — Each sentence to be 
read once by the teacher, then word by word in rotation by 
the children, then by one or two indicated by the teacher. 
During this step the teacher should have recourse to the 
black-board in all cases of difficulty. 

(2.) Distinct and Significant Beading.— Young 
children may be taught to read what they do read with 
fluency, emphasis, and intelligence. To secure these there 
must be sufficient individual practice in reading sentences 
and groups of sentences, in order to ^ve them that com- 
mand over the organs of voice which is necessary to 
fluency ; caT-e must be taken that each word is full, dis- 
tinct, and smartly hifc out ; pains must be given to obtain 
right accent and emphasis ; and interest should be excited, 
and the basis of intelligent reading laid, by seeking from 
the children the ideas which the words and sentences 
suggest to them. 

* (3.) Observing the Spelling of Words.— This may 
be promoted by using the black-board for the analysis of 
words ; by spending a few minutes at the close of the 
lesson in oral spelling ; and by having a part of the lesson 
copied or dictated subsequently to the reading. 

(d) How the Lesson is conducted.— The spirit 
in which the early lessons are conducted will materially 
affect the results. It is essential that the child shah have 
a liking to the work in which it is engaged. This cannot 
be unless patience, kindness, good humour, ingenuity in 
framing little devices to meet Ms wants, and the power to 
excite curiosity and to obtain an intelligent activity, are 
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comlined in his teacher. It is, perhaps, the spirit of ilie 
teacher rather than his methods that explains success in 
teaching little ones to read. 

CHAPTEE II. 

EEADIWa m JUVENILE SCHOOL. 

Ix forming his plans for reading lessons in the juvenile 
school, the teacher should settle in his own mind what he 
may reasonably hope to do in the circumstances in which 
he is placed. That which a teacher in one district may 
accomplish with ease, may be altogether impossible in 
another. The degree in which the speech is provincial, 
the intelligence of the children, and the length of time 
they stay at school, must be taken into account when 
fixing the standard of attainment. One thing should be 
attained everywhere, — the children should learn to read 
with fluency. Eeading, to children leaving school, should 
not be so difficult a task as to frighten from it. Where 
circumstances are favourable, more should be attempted, 
but in every case in subordination to this. 

Section I.— General Principles and Methods 
for Infants and for Juveniles. 

Rules, — ^Method in a juvenile school differs from 
that of an infants’ school, in throwing more upon the 
learner. In the earlier stages of his course teaching 
precedes learning ; the pupil’s steps are guided and 
upheld by his teacher; his way is cleai’ed for him, 
and his difficulties are anticipated. But now this 
must be gradually changed. The power acquired by the 
pupil must be exercised in preparing his lesson and 
grappling with difficulty; the teacher giving him that 
degree of assistance which will stimulate but not super- 
sede his own exertions. The teacher should now throw 
the work of mastering a lesson on the class, the individual 
being stimulated by the correction of his fellows, and the 
teacher stepping in only when others fail. When mecha- 
nical difficulties are mastered, the teacher’s exemplar 
reading will be required, to assist the learner in acquiring 
a good style of reading. 

2. Conditions under which. Conducted.— (a) As 
far as possible from noise and distracting sounds ; hence 
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those in drafts ought to be in the vicinitj of silent classes, 
and a lesson by the master in the art of reading should be, 
if possible, in a class-room. The advantages flowing from 
quiet are, — attention is easier, the ear is more susceptible 
of cultivation, and the ear is better able to attend to those 
niceties of expression and tone required by good reading. 
(6) Opportunity to speak out is helpful to a good style of 
reading ; hence, also, the value of a class-room, or of a 
position where it would not disturb others. By speaking 
out the learner gains more confidence in himself, and this 
facilitates his progress ; the effort being gi*eater, a better 
command is obtained over the organs of speech, so that 
distinct and forcible utterance sooner becomes the habit ; 
the temptation to slur words is removed ; and the utter- 
ance, being slower, is more likely to be accurate, or, if not, 
the inaccuracies are more discernible, (c) Each stage of 
the learner should have a definite series of lessons, the 
length and number increasing at each stage. ^ The advan- 
tages are, — the learner, knowing that a certain amount of 
progress is to be made in a given time, is more likely to 
woik with a will than when the work is indefinite or 
determined by caprice ; knowing, too, that advancement 
to another cl^s or a higher stage depends on mastering 
his present series, he has an adteonal stimulus to work. 
The teacher also is benefited. There is nothing haphazard 
in his work. He knows at any moment the work done, 
or being done, by every class and every child, and he is 
thus better able to care for each. 

3. The Teacher’s Work. — The teacher should 
remember that it is his place to instruct in the art of 
reading ; he has not simply to Jiear^ but to teach. 

(*) Chief Points. — In the earlier stages he may 
facilitate progress by writing the new words on the black- 
board, separating their syllables, syllabifying them and 
explaining them. He must see that the reading is slow, 
that it may be forcible and distinct ; and whenever occa- 
sion demands, he should utter words forcibly, drawing 
attention to himself while doing so. As the children 
advance he must make clear, chiefly by his own reading, 
the importance of accent, emphasis, pauses, pitch, and 
modulation of the voice. 

(&) Correction of Panlts.— At all stages he must 
attend to the correction of faults, — the mistakea to be 
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discovered and tlie correction made by the children ; but the 
teacher must see that the correction is made both by the 
reader and the class. For the readier detection of faults 
the teacher should listen with closed book ; for if his eye 
runs over the passage with the reader, he has therein an 
assistance to sound and sense which largely blunts the 
keenness of his perception of faults. For the correction of 
the faults of the younger children the reader may be 
interrupted, as those requiring attention are chiefly 
transgressions against purity and distinctness ; but as 
facility is acquired the correction would be better at the 
close. Interruption distracts the attention of the reader, 
and weakens the force of the correction ; it throws away 
an opportunity of improving attention and memory ; and 
it prevents the notice of the class of errors which affect 
the perspicuity and impressiveness of the reading. In 
stimulating children to discover and correct errofs, care 
must be taken of the spirit in which it is done, that they 
become not captious and fault-finding ; nor should guess- 
ing or exaggeration be allowed, nor criticism expected 
above their intelligence. 

(c) Exemplar Beading — Teaching to read re- 
quires that the teacher should often read for imitation 
by the learner. Here, as in other things, the example of 
the teacher is necessary to explain his precept. But more 
than this, reading and speech are much influenced by 
imitation, from the inherent tendency to imitate those 
with whom we associate. This fact shows the importance 
of the teacher’s speech being pure, distinct, deliberate, and 
impressive ; for the school will image forth these qualities 
if found in him, or will be deficient in them if he is so. 
The teacher is unwise who neglects so powerful an instru- 
ment as this. The master who would avail himself of it 
to the utmost will have set times to read to a class, a 
section, or the whole school, as well as when conducting a 
reading lesson. 

(d) Attention and Critieism.~The teacher has to 
stimulate attention. This is no easy matter. The learner 
to read has a twofold object of attention : he has to listen 
to the reading of others, that he may mark their errors and 
profit by their work, and he has, at the same time, to give 
his attention to the matter, that he may learn to read with 
profit, exercise his memory, and lay the basis for a supple- 
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mentary exposition.^ Now the more completely he dues 
the one, the more difficult will he had it to do the other. 
The teacher must aim to secure both. The mind of the 
listener must be in his ear, while his eye is running on 
with the reader. Devices must be at hand to quicken 
attention and intelligence ; such as directing one to read 
all the sentences immediately connected in sense, the 
others to indicate if he falls short or goes beyond his 
portion ; not assigning a definite portion to be read, but at 
the teacher’s discretion stopping the reader, and telling 
another to proceed from that point. To these devices add 
that of mutual correction and criticism, examine subse- 
quently on the lesson, and especially let the teacher himself 
be lively and agreeable. 

4. Chdldren’s Practice. — Oral reading in schools 
occupies the position of an instrument, and of a test. As 
an instrument, it, aids to fix attention, to impress the 
memory, and to give facility of utterance ; as a test, it 
gives to the teacher the knowledge of his pupil’s progress. 
Of the amount of practice required in oral reading there 
should be no misgiving. Like all mechanical acquisitions, 
it requires frequent practice to give command of the organs, 
and the ability to perform with ease and readiness. Yet 
a practice often prevails of continually stopping the read- 
ing for explanations of the lesson, thus diminishing the 
time for practice, and really occup 3 dng attention on some- 
thing else than the art of reading. Not that exposition 
should not be given. Exposition quickens the intelligence, 
and thereby increases the power of the learner to seize and 
retain whatever is presented to him ; but its place is not 
BO jnuch to enable him to read his present lesson well, as 
to give him power to read any lesson well But exposition 
must not dindnish the amount of practice, hence it would 
be better to assign it a distinct time. Sufficient practice 
is not secured by sentence-reading, even though often re- 
curring. This does not give sufficient interest in the 
exercise, nor the command of voice and attention required 
for continuous reading. At every reading-time, two or 
three should read the whole lesson ; others, paragraphs or 
groups of sentences combined in sense ; and others, 
sentences ; care being taken in the course of two or three 
lessons to secure the lengthier portions to all. 

5. Qualities to toe souglit.— (cs) Fluent Beading.— 

p 
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Beading "witli fluency implies the power of instant recog- 
nition of words by the eye, with a knowledge of their 
pronunciation ; command over the organs of speech, so as 
readily to utter the words singly or in groups ; by 
phrases, sentences, or paragraphs; and perception of 
meaning, so as to group the words properly into phrases 
or sentences. 

(5) Correct Reading. — Correct reading puts the 
listener into as good a position as the reader.” (1) It 
includes distinct, clear, and forcible enunciation. Every 
sound, whether of word or phrase, is heard. This depends 
not on the loudness, but on the force, with which the 
organs of speech are compressed ; t.e., it depends 'on 
the consonants “ In just articulation the words are not 
hurried over nor melted together ; they are neither 
abridged nor prolonged ; they are not swallowed, nor are 
they shot from the mouth ; neither are they trailed, and 
then suffered to drop unfinished ; but they are delivered 
from the lips, as beautiful coins are issued from the mint, 
deeply and accurately impressed, neatly struck by the 
proper organs — distinct, sharp, perfectly finished.” (2) 
Correct reading also includes purity of pronunciation, 
which consists in giving to each letter its right sound, and 
to each word its proper accent. (3) It requires that the 
mode of reading should indicate the stops, — ^that is, the 
pauses which ai'e indicated by points, not those demanded 
by the sense ; and it further requires that all itaKcized 
words should be indicated either by stress of voice or some 
other mode. 

(c) Intelligeut Reading.— -Intelligent reading is 
that in which the construction and meaning of every 
sentence is made plain by the inflexions of the voice, but 
with no purpose of conveying the impression that the 
sf^ntiments read are those of the reader. This style 
requires distinct articulation, — words that are joined in 
sense to be joined in pronunciation ; proper pauses and 
emphases, and the relations of phrases and clauses to be 
shown by the voice. Hence it depends on accent, emphasis, 
and modulation of the voice. 

(1) Accent. — This is a stress or bounding of the voice, 
followed by a slight pause, which groups in pronunciation 
those words that are so closely combined in sense as to 
convey but one nation, and to separate which would be 
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to destroy tlie sense. It also draws attention to that woid 
on which the notion to be conveyed depends. By means 
of accent, phrases are read, not as a succession of words, 
but as a series of notions, which are in this way made 
distinct. In fact, accent is the expedient by which every 
distinct notion is separated and distinguished in reading. 
In some cases two phrases are so intimately joined in 
sense as to form but one compound notion ; at such times 
two accents are heard, a primary and a secondary, — the 
primary being placed on the word that limits the phrase, 
or renders it more specifia 

(2) Eropliasis. — ^This removes the accent from its 
natural position to some other word in the phiase or 
clause, and by this means secures one of three things. 
It brings out a contrast which the natural accents would 
not imply ; as, “He put it owthe table.” It groups round 
a word all the other words of the clause, and so connects 
them in utterance as to make it the pivot on which the 
meaning of the sentence turns; as, “He speaks like a 
senator.” It imparts to a sentence a meaning which the 
terms and construction alone would not warrant ; as, “ When 
men are determined to quarrel, a straio will furnish the 
occasion.” There can be no better test of a reader’s com- 
prehension of the meaning of what he is reading, than this 
placing of the emphasis so as to bring out the concealed 
import. There are other modes of marking emphasis besides 
accent ; as tone, pitch, speaking in a whisper, lengthening 
the quantity, and by pausing before or after, or botL 

(3) Modulations of tu© Voice. — ^These, as pitch, 
inflexion, and tone, are elemente of prime importance in 
intelligent reading. This much is true. It is not so clear 
that much can he done by rule to secure them. It is to 
be feared that an artificial style of reading would be pro- 
duced, from which nature, sense, and taste would disappear, 
if teachers were to drill their children in exercises on in- 
flexion and tone. Still the teacher must give his own 
attention to such points, and Ms reading shoMd he so good 
and so frequent, that his pupils may learn to distinguish 
the rising, suspension, and falling of the voice, and its 
various tones ; and it must be his business to attend to the 
pitch of voice with wMeh they commence, taking care that 
it is the natural pitch in which they speak. Thus only 
will he keep them from monotony, as there is a 
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Datxiral tendency to raise Uie pitch with the primary 
accent when they begin on the natural key, and as natural 
to miss doing so when the pitch is higher than it should be<* 

{d) Expressive Beading.— This holds a sort of mid- 
way position between significant or intelligent reading and 
speaking. It consists, where it is possible to do so, in 
adopting the sentiments and assuming the feelings of the 
author, and giving effect to them by the voice, countenance, 
and gesture. Where the sentiment or feeling is affected, 
and the manner imitated, the reading is acting. To read 
with real impressiveness, the emotion must be real, and, 
as Wbately says, "the reader must not think of himself at 
all, but be lost in his subject.’’ Eecitatious of pieces with 
which children can sympathize will be found useful aids 
to expressive reading. 

6. Supply of Books. — ^Two things should be sought 
in connection with school reading, {a) To secure as good 
oral reading as the circumstances of the school admit, (&) 
and to promote the habit of reading amongst the children. 
The latter altogether, and the former very materially, 
depend on the books provided. In all cases the conditions 
of his intelligence should be considered, and such lesson- 
books provided as will interest him. It would be 
desirable to supply a varieiy of books to each class ; one 
somewhat difficult for the learner to master, as he has to 
make his way to the position of ability to read any book, 
but also others presenting no mechanical difficulties, but 
full of matter to interest and allure. The pleasure from 
these would send him with quickened zeal to master his 
harder book. A library of books, suited to the sever^ 
stages of the learners, would, if properly managed, help on 
the same end. Encouraging the children to commit *to 
memory such pieces as interest them, and providing 
opportunities _ to recite them to their class, or before 
the school, will give them interest in hooka, as well as 
help them to a good style of utterance. 

Section II. — ^Reading in Junior Classes. 

I. Mastery of Mechanical Difidculties.— When 
children from the illiterate classes of society pass from 
their early lesson-books, they encounter difficulties which 
are unknown in schools of a h%her grade. In fact the 
difficulty of teaching children to read is found— in common 
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elementary schools — at this stage ; the non-recognition of 
which by school-book compilers and teachers is the chief 
reason so few children learn really to read at school. That 
which constitutes the difficulty is the introduction of the 
pupil to what is to him a foreign tongue. He is continu- 
ally encountering words which are at once unfamiliar to 
his ear, his eye, and his intelligence ; to which is added in 
most books the difficulty of a complex style. The results 
are that the pupil is continually stumbling at words, and 
if not well watched gets into habits of slurring and 
mumbling. To meet the difficulty, amongst others the 
following plans have been tried. 

1. Spelling. — All the new words are gathered in 
columns, and the children made to spell and learn them. 
This practice, which most extensively prevailed in the 
older schools in connection with spelling-hooks, though 
not successful as a mode of teaching spelling, was certainly 
successful as an aid to reading. Constant repetition of 
the words made them familiar to the ear, and occasionally 
glancing at the words made them sufficiently familiar to 
the eye as to he recognised when met with in the reading 
lessons. In some schools, in addition to the repetition, 
explanations are given by the teacher. By this means 
they take a firmer hold of the mind. 

2. Simiiltaneoiis Reading.—This device is found in 
several forms. 

(a) Single Words, — One practice is thus described 
by Canon Cook: — “Children appear to learn most 
rapidly and with least defect of pronunciation on the fol- 
lowing system. The monitor reads one word, which is 
then clearly pronounced by the first child, then repeated 
by the whole class, and so on to the end of the sentence. 
This should not he done more than twice or thrice, then 
the lesson may be read round the dass, word by word, 
without the assistance of the monitor ; they may then be 
called upon to read the lesson separately.” The obvious 
defect of this method is in the uncertainty that the learner 
is following with his eye while repeating ^ter the monitor. 
This is sometimes avoided by having the class repeat 
word by word, i.e., making a pause after each, the teacher 
pronouncing words only when there is any hesitation. 

(b) Phrases.— A method introduced by Dr. Bell, and 
termed by him “practical analysis,” is that of reading by 
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notions. Tliis involves reading sometimes a word, some- 
times a phrase. The advantage^ of this plan over that of 
single words is that more attention can be given to inflec- 
tion, and thus a foundation may be laid for right emphasis 
and expression. Another advantage claimed for it is that 
children thus become practically acquainted with the 
structure of sentences, and are thus xmder preparation to 
give the sense when they read. Thus in 1816, before 
Brougham’s Committee, one witness attributed the great 
superiority of the reading in National schools to that in 
the British, to this method of practical analysis. Of course, 
as a method of making familiar with the words, it is open 
to the objection of uncertainty whether the pupil is fol- 
lowing with his eye what is read, 

(o) Sentence Beading. — ^The most approved method 
o! simultaneous reading is that in which the teacher reads 
one or more sentences slowly and with slightly exaggerated 
emphasis and expression : the children to read when he has 
done. Here it is thought that the quantity read makes 
it unlikely that the children will repeat from memory 
without instant detection. But as sometimes they do — 
and must where much of the language is strange — a prelimi- 
nary word by word reading is adopted as a preventative. 

3. Cultivation of Intelligence. — Some of the most 
distinguished teachers have held that the best mode of 
enabling a learner to seize and retain words is to cultivate 
his intelligence. ^ Wood and Pillans would have this done 
in connection with reading. ^ A reading lesson was never 
thought to be completed until a thorough exposition of its 
words, phrases, and matter, had been given. Such a lesson 
was to be a- “ vehicle for imparting all kinds of informV 
tion.” In addition to this exercise, Stow advocated a 
daily “ secular lesson,” as he termed it ; by which, partly 
through the intercommunication between teacher and 
scholar, and partly by “picturing out” words daily, the 
learner would become acquainted with words, which when 
met with in the reading lesson would be no longer 
strangers. But whatever the mode, the aim was the 
same, that of making the scholar so intelligent that he 
would have no difficulty in mastering what was new. 

II. Faults in Beading in the Junior Classes, 
and how to treat them. — ^We must first ascertain the 
fault, then its souroe, and then the remedy. 
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1. Medianical Faults, (a) Indistinetness.— Tliia 
is a fault often prevalent in the lower stages. This may 
be traced to timidity, to bad example, to feebleness or 
defects in the organs of speech, or to carelessness. In the 
first case, the child needs encouragement ; in the others, 
that which is wanted is to establish as the rule of the class 
slow and forcible utterance. The motto “ Take care of 
the consonants, the vowels will take care of themselves,” 
is of force here. No faults should be passed without cor- 
rection. ’When cases occur of indistinct pronunciation of 
particular sounds, as «, r, or A, it is desirable to give daily 
exercises thereon, directing the child’s attention to your&elf 
while uttering them. 

(6) Omission and Miscalling of Words.— The 
words usually cmiitted are little ones, and when tlie omis- 
sion occurs, are most frequently found after words with 
wMch the eye has not become jPamiliar. The words 
mucalled have a general resemblance to the words named ; 
as when “ child’s features ” is altered to “ child’s feathers.’* 
These faults have their source in inattention, and are the 
result of inaccurate observation. They are as often asso- 
ciated with a quick eye as with a slow one. In the former 
case the fault results from the eye not having dwelt long 
enough on the word to make it its own ; in the latter, 
from inability to recognise the points of difference. In 
both cases, exercises which will compel and increase the 
power of attention will aid to remove the fault. Lessons 
on form, and in drawing, as tending to promote habits of 
observation, will be found valuable. Especially having 
the reading lesson written out daily, will be found useful. 

,2. Prominciation. — The most troublesome class of 
incorrect pronunciations are provincialisms ; the substitu- 
tion of one sound for another, as for ii, and vice versd ; 
the addition of a sound, as idea-r, and the omission of 
sounds, as of the aspirate. These faults partake of a 
mechanical chai-acter, belonging to the ear and habit as 
much as to defective intelligence. The best mode of deal- 
ing with them is to take up daily a systematic course of 
orthoepy, such as that provided by the Manual of Pro- 
nunciation of the Scottish School Book Association. 
Other mispronunciations consist in an improper accentua- 
tion. This is a fault, sometimes of habit, generally of ignor- 
ance. Its source is to be sought in the difference between 
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the language of hooks and that of the common people. 
Much of this language is strange to the ear, and hence ia 
so to iheir intelligence. Its pronunciation is often picked 
np, not from correct speakers or readers, hut from others 
ignorant as themselves ; or with nothing hut analogy to 
guide them, is as often fixed by themselves. The cure ia 
with the teacher, who alone is to blame if there exists 
much incorrectness in his first class. The teacher should 
take means to secure the accuracy of his own pronunciation 
and that of his subordinates. An aid to this would be to 
mark the quantities and accents in the " Teacher’s Lesson 
Book,” — the doing so being a part of the preparation of 
the reading lesson required from his apprentices. Once or 
twice weekly the middle and upper classes should read 
columns of words classified according to their quantities 
and accent, as in the “ Manual of English "Pronunciation.’* 
Words whose pronunciation is found difficult to acquire 
should he presented syllabicaliy, each syllable being 
repeated in a full, slow tone till the efifbrt is successful. 
As many of the faults of this class ai’ise out of the newness 
of the language, its correct pronunciation will be more 
likely to stay in the memory when along with it is care- 
fully conveyed an intelligence of the import of the word. 
Of course, every instance of mispronunciation coming 
under the teacher’s observation must be corrected. 

3. Beading without giving the Sense.— This is 
a very common fault, not confined to schools for the 
poor. 

(а) Early Habit. — It may he traced, in many 
instances, to early practice. It is too often the custom, in 
the first stage, to permit merely mechanical reading, 
whence arises the habit of the eye at a later period passing 
over a page without the mind taking in the sense. The 
remedy is to take pains in the very lowest classes to con- 
nect meaning with the words read, and to get the children 
to read as if they knew the meaning and wished to convey 
it ; hut that they may do this, it is necessary that the 
meaning of what they read should never be beyond their 
ability to comprehend and should he of a character to 
interest them. 

(б) Iianguage and Style. — ^Thase, at a later period, 
present other obstacles to reading whh intelligence. The 
former must be explained by familiar illustration, not 
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only tte words separately, but in tbeir connection with 
the sense of the passage. A capital test of a child’s know- 
ledge of a word is its ability to frame a sentence including 
it ; and equally good as a test of its knowledge of a pas- 
sage is its ability to render it in other words. The 
difficulty of the style can be mastered only by a careful 
analysis. ^‘Eeading well,” sa^s Mr. Lingen, “depends 
principally upon an intelligent analysis of the several parts 
of every sentence ; upon the distinction of subject and 
predicate, of principal and accessory clauses ; and 
generally upon a knowledge of the relation of each word, 
in sense and construction, to the rest.” A chief object of 
the teacher should be to enable his children thus to 
analyze and understand what they read, and a part of 
every day ought to be devoted to this purpose, as a lesson 
in the art of reading, as such. 

(o) Subject Matter.— The matter of many of the 
books, especially those of the higher standards, is often 
an ol^tacle to reading with correct emphasis and intel- 
ligent expression. It is often beyond the power of 
children to sympathize with its feeling and purpose ; 
hence, how is it possible that it can be read well, when 
one of the essential conditions cannot be complied with 2 
Sometimes, when there is no difficulty in apprehending 
the import of a single sentence, there is a weakness of 
power to grasp the subject as a whole, or to gain an 
intelligent conception of the relation of its parts. Yet 
this is an essential condition to reading so as to convey 
the sense. As a means of securing it, the teacher should 
employ his best energies on the analysis and elucidation 
of- the lesson as a whole. He should endeavour to trace 
out before his class the thread of the lesson, and should 
carefully illustrate the connection between each sentence 
and the general subject. It will aid the pupil if he is 
encouraged to read all the sentences which to him appear 
to be more immediately connected, pointing out to him, of 
course, any error into which he fails. It is also essential 
that he should frequently read one or more paragraphs 
together. 

(d) lustruction and Example. — But while the 
most effectual cure of reading without intelligent expres- 
sion is to be sought in the intelligence of what is read, yet 
some aids may given by precept, example, and practice. 
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Tlie pupils sliould be directed to read so as to convey the 
sense. The teacher should daily read as their example. 
Much individual practice should be secured, — if possible 
in a quiet room, or at least out of the reach of disturbing 
sounds. Considerable advantage in securing distinctness 
and emphasis may be obtained from simultaneous reading, 
if in imitation of the teacher’s model. 

4. Faiilts of Manner. — Often associated with fluency 
of expression, and a fair apprehension of the import of 
what is read, are tbe faults of a rapid, boisterous, pompous 
or inflated, singing or monotonous style. Such faults of 
manner may often be overcome by a little generous ridi- 
cule, by which childi-en are easily influenced. They may 
generally be prevented by establishing a few plain and 
easy rules, from which is allowed no deviation, reading to 
be slow, but not drawling ; reading to be distinct, but 
not loud ; reading to be impressive, but not affected. 

Section III.— Course of Lessons in Junior 
Classes. 

1. Classes Reading Easy narrative- 1. Books.— 
As the success of the teacher in promoting the progress of 
his pupils depends, to a great extent, on the books in use, 
care must be employed in their selection. At this stage 
it must be determined partly by the learner’s acquaintance 
with words, and partly by the matter. It must not be 
forgotten that a dbild’s vocabulary is limited, or that his 
progress is most likely to be quick when his early lessons 
contain chiefly words with which he is familiar. Still 
somewhat may now be permitted towards increasing his 
vocabulary, and this will follow if his hooks contain words 
in current use, which he has opportunities to hear. The 
subject matter of books at this stage should be of a kind 
to interest the learner. Tables, stories, anecdotes of 
animals, and simple poetry, will be found enticing. Dry 

useful knowledge ” compendiums, and still drier moral 
sentences, are to be eschewed. A variety of books, at 
this and every subsequent stage, is an advantage, as 
tending to give the learner that command of words which 
at length enables him to read any book with ease. 

2. Practice. — When a lesson has been appointed, the 
first object is to make the children familiar with the 
words, so that they may read with ease, distinctness, and 
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accuracy. («) The Reading, Sentences having been read 
let the teacher read, and then have them read by one 
of the children. The same course to be pursued to the 
end. Let the lesson then be read by children selected by 
the teacher, each reader taking two or more sentences at 
the discretion of the teacher, the others correctino* when 
necessary. (6) The M^kods. These relate either to 
attention, unknown words, or inaccuracies. Inattention 
may he prevented by lively teaching, by challengin^f on 
the first symptom, and by throwing the detection^and 
correction of mistakes on the class. TVorda unknown to 
any in the class, and inaccuracies of pronunciation must 
be dealt with by phonic analysis, by syllabifyino- the 
black-board, by the teacher calling attention xS himself 
when pronouncing the words, and by practising the rlnaa 
in the correction of common defects. 

3. Exposition.— In a subsequent lesson, the same 
piece may be taken for exposition and practice in reading- 
with intelligent expression. The teacher may begin by 
questioning, to ascertain bow much the class understand 
of the lesson, what ideas it has awakened, and what they 
have learnt. The books being opened, tlie teacher mifrbt ask 
for the meaning of the important words in the first sentence 
and for the sense of the sentence, using such illustrations as 
he may find necessary. One of the children might then be 
directed to read the sentence so as to give the sense by 
attending to the emphasis and pauses. The teacher to 
follow this by his own reading, if not satisfactory. This 
course to be pursued throughout the lesson. Sentences 
may next be grouped according to their meaning and 
rendered with just expression and distinctness. Dmin^^ 
this the teacher to close his book, and occasionally to 
cause the class to do the same. If there is time one or 
two to read a paragraph, or the whole lesson, ’ 

4. Beproduction.— This might be followed by an 
exercise in writing on some points suggested by the 
lesson, — as lists of words of like endings, or of words 
of like meaning, or the lesson might be written from 
dictation, 

II. Glasses Beading Advanced Karrative.— It 
must be remembered that the great difficulty as children 
advance is found in those from the illiterate classes. This 
difficulty will be lessened if the books are interestiuo- and 
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"will to a great extent disappear if collective lessons are 
given, and if all reading lessons are made the basis of 
exposition, and of instruction in language. 

1. Practice. — The lesson must be mastered so as to be 
read with ease and fluency. Bearing in mind the import- 
ance of training the learner to -'self-help,” yet his 
difficulties at this stage are such as to make it advisable to 
give him some aid. This may be effectively done by 
writing, as a preliminary step, the new words on the 
black-board, syllabifying them, pointing ont anything 

E eculiar in them, and giving their current import. The 
i^on might then be read by children indicated by the 
teacher, he himself reading occasionally, and keeping np 
vigorous attention by challenging and mutual correction. 
A few minutes at the close would be profitably spent on 
oral spelling. 

% Exposition. — When the lesson presents no further 
mechanical difficulty, provision should be made to open it 
up to the intelligence of the learner. To this end the 
class should be examined as to their own apprehension of 
its import, every occasion being seized in teaching to give 
children the opportunity of showing their previous know- 
ledge, and of expressing their thoughts. The lesson must 
also be thoroughly analyzed, and every difficulty, whether 
of word, sentence, or subject, elucidated. 

3. Significant Reading. — ^Whena lesson is thoroughly 
comprehended, the opportunity exists for a lesson in the 
art of reading as such. Simultaneous reading, the teacher’s 
exemplar reading, and individual reading of groups of 
sentences and paragraphs, are the means to be employed, 
the teacher and class giving attention to everything 
essential to reading with intelligent expression. The 
lesson should not be considered at an end until an abstract 
of it has been written or a dictation lesson founded on it. 

Section IV.— Reading in Senior Classes. 

I. Qualities of Good Beading. — Good reading 
involves a very complex process, and is consequently for 
children a very difficult attainment. No one can read well 
what he does not understand ; hence a prime condition is 
a thorough knowledge of the language, style, and subject. 
Good reading requires right pauses, accents, and emphases j 
and these depend on the ability to analyze each sentence 
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into its principal, subordinate, and accessory parts. Thd 
eye and the mind have to run on in advance of the voice 
to gather up the meaning, and to ascertain the connection 
of what is coming, in order to the right expression of what 
is now being uttered. The entire line of thought must be 
kept before the eye ; and the spirit of the author must 
be seized in order to give vivacity and reality to what is 
read. To these may be added as essential qualities, correct 
pronunciation, including purity and distinctness of utter- 
ance, and the right placing of the accent ; deliberateness ; 
fluency ; and right pitch of voice. Good reading is the 
result of practice and intelligence. Little can be done by 
rules, such as those in works on elocution. These generally 
produce an artificial style, whereas reading, to be good, 
must be perfectly natural A rule often given is, “ Bead 
as you speak.” If this means any more than read in a 
natural manner, we say that with children it is impossible, 
because of the difference between the style and mode of 
thought of the author and their own. Eules relating to 
inflections of the voice, or to its tone, generally prevent 
good reading by diverting attention from the matter read. 
A safe rule is, “Fix your mind on the meaning, and 
endeavour fully to express it.” Pains should be taken to 
excite ambition to excel as a reader. Good reading being 
thus a thing of growth, the teacher should see that the 
learner’s progress is rightly directed towards it. 

II. ludividual and Simultaneous Practice.— 
In the senior classes there should be a Judicious mixture 
of individual practice with simultaneous reading. 

1. Individual Heading.— This is necessary to give 
the teacher the knowledge of each pupil’s defects, and so 
have a proper groundwork for the instruction of the class. 
It requires from the reader independent effort in searching 
for the meaning of what he reads, and in expressing it ; it 
accustoms him to meet difficulties, and places him in a 
better position to receive assistance; and it gives the 
opportunity for the cultivation of individual taste and 
intelligence. 

2. Simultaneous Reading.— In the early st^es, 
and while a lesson is unknown in its signs, the individual 
method is the only sure way of securing that each learner 
looks at the words ; simultaneous reading, ere the eye can 
follow the words^ tending to make him depend on his tar 
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ratlier than on his eye ; for as he is ignorant of many 
words, he cannot always be certain that the word at which 
he looks is the word he repeats ; hence he repeats from 
memory, or catches np what others say. Simultaneous 
reading, where the eye recognises the words, is useful. It 
supplies continuous reading to the whole class, thus aiding 
to give that command of the organs of voice without 
which reading cannot be fluent. It aids distinctness by 
the effort which each has to make to keep the same pace 
as Ms fellows, and by the encouragement to speak out 
when sustained by the voices of others. It promotes a 
uniform rate of reading, acting as a stimulus to the very 
slow, and a check on the quick. It improves the tone and 
style, if properly combined with individual reading ; other- 
wise it produces an artificial style, because the pauses are 
longer than in individual readmg. Simultaneous reading 
must be on the model of the teacher’s. It is not an easy 
task to obtain it. Often that which is so called is a mere 
jumble of sounds, and for the special purpose in view a 
mere waste of time. To obtain good results from the 
practice the teacher must invariably precede the class, and 
he must have sentences read again and again until the 
tone and emphasis are rightly given. 

Ill, G-eneral Course in Senior Classes.— >1. The 
distinguishing feature should be to throw as much of the 
work upon the scholars as possible. Care also should be 
taken to give them opportunities of reproducing and 
applying previous instruction. Eegard must also be had 
to the fact that assistance is more valued and more efficient 
after independent effort. The lesson then, as a first stage, 
is to be prepared at home, or to be read by the children in 
drafts, in rotation, or as indicated. 2. Two drafts beifig 
united into a class, the pupil teacher in charge of the 
section to which the class belongs should give the meaning 
of the most difficult w'ords, and, where it wiU aid the 
meaning, their derivation as well. This will be found a 
valuable preparation to him to deal with one of the most 
important of school subjects. 3. The classes forming a 
section, when engaged on the same lesson, should next 
pass to the gallery or class-room for examination, verbal 
analysis and illustration, and supplementary instruction 
by the principal teacher. This should be followed by 
limultaneous and individual readmg, the teacher setting 
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the example in tone, emphasis, and expression. This 
might be followed by individuais selected by the teacher 
reading groups of sentences and paragraphs, under criti- 
cism of the teacher and children, in order to a correct, 
intelligent, and impressive style. The criticism to be 
directed, not merely to meohanical faults, or faults of 
manner, but to success in rendering the sense. 4. The 
lesson^ ought to be reproduced either as an abstract or by 
dictation, the former as an exercise in composition, the 
latter to ascertain whether the eye has been properly 
employed during the previous processes. 


CHAPTER III. 

READIHG-EXPOSITION. 

Section L—Ordinary Reading Lesson. 

I. Examination. — child’s first claim is that it he 
taught to read, then that it be taught to read with profit. 
It must read with attention. It must be taught to hold 
what it reads in mind ; and nothing will enable it to do 
this so well as exacting from it an account of what it has 
read. This may be done in two ways, — by getting in the 
child’s own language the results of its reading, and by 
having it rendered as nearly as possible in the words of 
the book. The best thing is to combine the two. Por if 
the first only is sought, the children get into a loose style 
of reading : and if the latter only, it degenerates into mere 
verbal memory. The union of the two produces a habit 
of attention. But the learner must not only read with 
attention, but with intelligence. This must be sought 
because it is esential to go^ reading ; it ia the onl^ way 
to invest reading with a permanent interest j, and it is the 
best way to secure rapid progress. 

The examination on each paragraph should elicit what 
they remember. The answers being given in the words 
of the book will open the way to test the intelligence of 
their meaning as fixed by the context, and how far the 
sentiments they convey are understood. Other questions 
would bring out the matter of former lessons which this 
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lesson lias suggested, or any other collateral knowledge j 
they would be put for the purpose of testing and stimu- 
lating the habit of thinking while reading. The whole 
purpose of the examination should be to train to habits of 
attention and thought; to gather what the lesson has 
given and suggested to the children; and to discover 
those points that are obscure, or not at all understood, for 
a basis of exposition. 

II. Exposition — ^For this there should be careful 
preparation. Few things so completely test teaching 
power as does the exposition of reading lessons. The 
exposition should deal with words, allusions, figures, sen- 
timents, and with the general purport of the lesson. 
Words must he dealt with so as to bring out their import 
as fixed by the context. In lessons designed to give 
instruction in a special topic, as when the object sought is 
to convey the facts and teacliings of history, this special 
import is sufficient ; but where the object is the cultiva- 
tion of general intelligence, in connection with a knowledge 
of language, much more is required. The general signifi- 
cation of the term, varying applications of the same word 
— e.g.f band, — synonymous expressions, and antithetical 
terms should be asked for or given. Allusions must be 
made clear by statement and explanation, and figures 
must be unfolded by appropriate illustrations. The sen- 
timents must be fully illustrated, and any information 
necessary to elucidate them given. All this is to be pre- 
paratory to enabling the learner to go over, gather out, 
and bind together all that constitutes the lesson as a whole. 
In doing this, the import of each sentence must be obtained 
by an analysis, which will bring out clearly every distinct 
notion. Then the relation of the sentences to each other, 
and the bearing of each on the development of the subject, 
should be made clear, and additional information given, 
or illustrations employed, if necessary, to enable them to 
grasp the subject as a whole. As the learner advances in 
power, a higher standard than this may be set. Such a 
one as would be foimd in adding, to what has been a 
criticism on language, style, illustrations, and matter, such 
criticism as would make apparent sources of obscurity, 
doubtfulness of meaning, weakness of expression, illogical 
arrangement, false reasoning, or misstatements. Lessons 
such as these coming regularly into school work at not 
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distant intervals, could not fail to promote tlie intelligence 
of the pnpiis, as well as to teach them how to instruct 
themselves ; and that, after all, is the great end of school 
work.” It ought to be remembered that the exposition 
of a reading lesson is not to enable the learner to read that 
lesson well, but so to cultivate his intelligence as to 
empower him to read any lesson well 

III. Preparation for Exposition.~-Teaching in 
connection with a prepared text differs from other teaching 
in having first to elucidate the language, and to gather 
the knowledge of the subject-matter through that means. 
It also differs, by confining the teacher in his elucidation 
of the subject to the portion presented in the text, and to 
the order in which it is found there. The subject, the 
matter, and the order of the lesson being given, the pre- 
paration must differ materially from those employed for 
collective teaching. 

The exposition of a reading lesson is intended to 
promote progress in the art of reading. Two objects are to 
be kept in view. One is to extend the pupil’s knowledge 
of language by enlarging his stock of words, and making 
them luminous to his mind ; the other is to enable him to 
grasp the ideas in his books, so as to render them 
with intelligence and feeling. 

1. The Text. — The chief thing in the reading lesson, 
and therefore in the notes, is to “ vivify the UxtP This is 
to be done by explaining all the terms and allusions as 
they successively turn up, and showing their connection 
with the general subject of the lesson j by clearing up all 
difficulties of style, and by analyzing sentences of peculiar 
construction. To this purpose the first division of the 
notes should be appropriated. Each term or allusion 
should be taken up in the order in which it occurs, with 
the illustration or explanation it is intended to give, with 
brief references to other instances and analogies. Where 
words occur out of their ordinary use, or some derivation 
turns up which throws light on a clak of words, or some 
important allusion is made, every available source should 
be laid under contribution for illustrations and examples. 
Terms that have been explained in former lessons need 
simply to be indicated, for the purpose of giving the 
children an opportunity of rejiroducing their previous 
knowledge. 
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2. The Subject.— The next point is to see wliat there 
is in the subject of the lesson, or in the ideas presented, 
that would be likely to prove a hindrance, not being linder- 
stood, to reading with intelligence. TMs may form the 
next division of the notes. Here care must be taken not 
to admit irrelevant matter, nor to be led away by associa- 
tion, nor by any favourite or familiar topic. It will rarely 
be necessary to introduce new matter; the text clearly 
brought out, and illustrated with its natural associations, 
will quite occupy the allotted time. ITothing should 
be allowed admission into the lesson which has not a 
tendency to improve the art of reading. 

Section II.— Class Subjects. 

When children have made some progress in the art of 
reading, and have gained power to gather out the sense, they 
should spend some of their time in reading hooks with the 
aim of furnishing their miuds as well as disciplining them. 
Two kinds of books may he used for this purpose ; one, 
for a lesson in language and thought, another for the 
acquisition of special knowledge, as history. 

1. Lesson in Language. — ^This is a lesson in which 
a good English author is to be treated as a classic one in a 
superior schooL The best thing, ” says Markhy, “ a 
master can do for his boys is to choose some hook really 
worth their reading, make himself master of it before- 
hand, and while he goes through it in his class-room, 
explain and illustrate it from all available sources. . . . 

By so doing he will teach his boys how to instruct them- 
selves, — and that, after all, is the great end of school 
work.” 

The precise import of each sentence should first be 
obtained. By analyzing it so as to briug out clearly 
every distinct idea. By examining the force of every 
word in the sentence, its relations to the others, and ite 
bearing on the general subject. By explaining the word 
or words which form the pivot of the sentence, or which 
materially modify its meaning ; tracing out the meaning 
of each in its present connection ; selecting other instances 
of a similar use, and showing the other applications of 
which it is capable. By taking up everything in the 
structure and import of terms that tends to illustrate the 
formation and use of language. 
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THe language sliould be fully criticised, and beauties 
and defecte nmrked out. Where obscurity exists, the 
sense dubious, or the expression weak, its cause should be 
sought in the arrangement, the language, or the illustra- 
tion, and a note should be made to haye the author’s 
meaning rendered in better style or more precise language. 
When literary, historical, or other allusions occur, or 
figures are introduced, they should be fully elucidated, 
their fitness for the author’s purpose examined, and how 
far they illustrate or confirm his point shown. 

2. Special Subjects. — ^The preparation of the lesson 
is the first thing. In senior classes this may be done at 
home, or in silent reading in school with the aid of a 
dictionary and an atlas. In junior classes, one of two 
modes may.be profitably used in assisting the prep^ation. 
“ A teacher with great aptitude for collective teacMng may 
anticipate the class reading, by lessons dealing with the 
difficulties found in the portion to be read. Another, not 
so apt, may find it more within his power to give needed 
explanations while the lesson is being read.” In this case 
he must bear in mind that his class must have sufficient 
time for the preparation of the lesson. 

When the lesson is prepared the next step is to test the 
completeness and intelligence of the preparation. In 
doing this each part should be exhaustively treated. 
Notmng should escape attention. The children should 
learn that thorough and intelligent application is quite 
necessary in such work. When the teacher is thoroughly 
satisfied that his class have made such preparation as will 
fit them for further instruction, he should address him- 
seh to the subject. AIL its terms and allusions should be 
tUfefuUy explained, and all the points in the portion 
read should be illustrated and amplified. If experiments 
are needed to make clear anything, the apparatus and 
material necessary should be at hand ; and there should 
be ready also any maps, diagrams, or specimens which may 
be needed. 

Section III.— Berivation of Words. 

1. Wbat should be Done — ^Few subjects in elemen- 
tary instruction are so often abused as the derivation of 
words. The teaching is often mechanical — mere rote ; the 
result, a display of words without the knowledge of their 
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meaning. That there ought to he some teaching of it 
there can he no douht, when we consider that no one can 
he said to have learnt English who is unacquainted with 
the sources of it. But it is not only valuable as showing 
the sources of the language, hut in many cases in elucida- 
ting the meaning of the words ; although this is not so 
frequently the case as some teachers imagine, as the con- 
ventional use often widely varies from the primitive 
signification. To trace the present use of a term hack to 
its original meaning, gathering thereby the histoiT- of the 
word, and the changes in opinion which it indicates, is as 
valuable as a mental discipline as it is interesting to those 
who are capable of it. Derivation has some claims on the 
teacher in the assistance it sowieimes supplies to the correct 
spelling of words. 

2. How it shonld be Done. — The method of teach- 
ing derivation which we would pursue differs somewhat 
from the ordinary practice. We would begin in the 
lower classes with simple words, and show that a whole 
word often enters into composition with other words, 
forming thus coinvpound words, as eye, eye-hrow, eye lash, 
eye-lid. The next step would be to show that many 
common words had a bond of association in their form 
and signification, as shade, shadow, shadowy. Proceed to 
show, as occasion presented, that the addition of a prefix 
or affix alters the meaning of words, as Uhdy, unlikely, 
join,johier. Confining the lower classes to the above, and 
adopting the same plan in the higher when necessary, the 
next step would be to direct attention to words having a 
common part, as 'porter, portable, import, ewport. and 
transport; and show that though these words differ in 
their entire signification from each other, yet they 
contain mie idea in common. The next step would be to 
make clear that this common element existed in another 
language, with that definite idea attached to it which we 
find to ran through all its derivatives. These things 
being understood, when words occur in the reading 
lesson, the derivation of which would open up their 
meaning, it should be given, and other words from the 
same root required. The next step would be to explain 
a root, and to set the class to find out the derivatives, to 
be afterwards dictated as an exercise in spelling. 
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CHAPTER lY. 

WEITIHG- A-NB PEHMAHSHIP. 

“Writing is a species of reproduction- It consists in re- 
producing in ^ ever-varying combinations, a few simple 
elements. It involves a mechanical, imitative, and mental 
element. It requires a thorough mastery of the hand, a 
cultivated eye, and a knowledge of those forms, combina- 
tions, and proportions, which constitute legibility and 
beauty. In ordinary writing, the mind determines, and 
the eye and hand execute, and this is to some extent the 
case during learning to write. 

Writing should be begun at an early period in a child's 
school course. The period can scarcely be too soon ; for 
the faculty of imitation is strong in young children, their 
muscles are pliable, and the power of managing the hand 
more easily acquired. Writing, too, is an important in- 
strument in all school work. It renders effective aid in 
the earlier stages of reading. It is an indispensable 
instrument in spelling. It furnishes the means by which 
to strengthen the memory, and to produce ordernness of 
mind. 

I. Early Exercises.“-First lessons should consist in 
drawing straight and curve lines on blackboards. A child 
handles chalk with more confidence than it does a pencil. 
But soon the slate must be introduced, and lessons in 
•writing commenced. In some schools it is the practice to 
have all the letters, capital and small, acg^uired first. But 
it^ would be better, after a few of the simpler letters are 
mastered, to let the child write words. A word has a 
meaning for a child ; a letter or a stroke has none. Hence 
its interest is greater when writing words. When a word 
is mastered, another should be added, and so on until 
a sentence is formed, which also should be gradually en- 
larged, so as to make the same words a part of all its first 
lessons. The child’s progress is much more rapid on this 
plan than by conducting the lessons as one would a course 
of penmanship, though it has been found successful even 
in first lessons in penmanship, and where the copy con- 
sisted of the gradual enlargement of the sentence, — God is 
good to all men, &c. The constant recurrence of the same 
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word, "by giving tlie opportunity to correct previous defects, 
partly accounts for the success of the plan. 

II. PeDmansMp. 1. Importance as a School 
Subject. — ^To secure good penmanship, and to teach it 
with interest, a right estimate of its importance must be 
foimed as a branch of school instruction. This may be 
obtained by considering it from a twofold point of view. 
(a) Its influence on the material prosperity of the school. 
Among the means of judging of a teacher and school, the 
copy-l^ok holds a prominent, and with some parents the 
only place. It registers the amount of work for weeks 
together ; it exhibits the degree of attention given to this 
part of his work by the teacher ; it is an index to the 
nature of his discipline ; and it furnishes a test whereby 
to ascertain his habits of neatness and accuracy. Parent 
and others thus get to look on the copy-book as a mirror 
which faithfully reflects the character of both teacher and 
school. Hence the reputation of a school often grows out 
of the copy-books ; and where the reputation is high, 
there is generally no difficulty in filling its benches. (6) 
Its influence on the education in the school. It bears 
directly on the education of a child, by cultivating its 
eye, hand, and judgment ; by furnishing the means of 
forming habits of neatness, carefulness, and accuracy, 
and by suggesting ideas of beauty and taste. 

2. One Thing at a Time.— Too many things must 
not be attempted at once. It appears to have been the 
practice of our predecessors, in their anxiety to strengthen 
the memory, to give much theory before practice. The 
memory was thus burdened, and impediments thrown in 
the way of progress. Thus, in grammar, a book of rules 
was learnt relating to classes and inflections of words, and 
to syntax, before the pupil was introduced to the sentence 
in its inte^ity, and taught to resolve it into its essential 
parts, ana these into their elements. So with penman- 
ship. It has been customary here to give a score of direc- 
tions on position, holding the pen, forms of letters, &c., 
every one of which is go(^, and must be attended to, but 
which the unhappy wight, finding impossible to remember 
all at once, neglects altogether. The foundation of 
bad habits m penmanship is laid when too many things 
are given to be attended to at once. One thing must he 
executed accurately before another is attempted. In the 
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elementary portions of any subject, and especially of pen- 
manship, the old proverb holds good, — “More haste, worse 
speed.” The course we recommend may seem slow, but it 
is sure, and in the end will be found the quickest. If 
every step is leamt perfectly, there will be nothing to un- 
learn at a subsequent period, no bad habits to overcome. 
For instance, it is no easy matter for a child to discipline 
its muscles until they execute any movement with which 
they are entrusted. When this difficulty is not met at 
the outset, bad habits are fonned, which embarrass the 
child’s progress. Now the practice of attending to one 
thing at a time, and keeping at it till it is done well, is 
the surest safeguard against such obstacles to progress. 

3. Principles and Methods, (a) Management of 
Hand and Pen.— Early success in writing, and to a 
great extent success at aU, depends on the early mastery 
of the hand and pen. A knowledge of elementary forms 
and their combinations may be obtained, and the eye 
trained to appreciate beauty of form ; but until the hand 
is disciplined and under the control of the will, success 
must not be expected. Attention to form and proportion 
must yield at ^st to what relates to position and to the 
command of the hand and pen. It has been already 
shown that the mastery of mechanical movements depends 
on attention being directed to the mode of operation in the 
first place, rather than to the intended effect. Exercises 
on slate may precede the use of the pen. By means of 
these the hand may be disciplined with greater ease than 
with the pen, because the child has more confidence ; but 
they will not give the mastery of the pen, which from its 
flexibility, and being the channel of a fluid, requires more 
dexterity in its management than a pencil On intro- 
ducing the pen, therefore, care must be taken to exercise 
in its use until it can be handled with tolerable ease. The 
following points will need special attention : — The children 
must sit erect, with their bodies slightly inclined to the 
left, and the left arm on the desk by the side. The copy- 
book should be parallel with the edge of the desk — ^not too 
near, or the fingers will be cramped ; not too far, or the 
children must lean. The pen ought to be placed at the 
side of the big finger, and from half an inch to an inch 
from the nib, according to the age of the children ; its 
shaft ought to be level with the knuckle of the forefinger, 
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and the pen so held as to allow the top of the nib to be 
seen, by -which means jagged strokes are avoided. 

(h) Imitation. — Writing, in its stage of acquisition, is 
an imitation of form, being in fact a species of drawing ; 
hence, next to the discipline of the hand, and as an aid 
thereto, it requires the cultivation of the eye. That the 
pupil may imitate correctly, he must be taught to observe 
accurately. He must be instructed in form, that he may 
see accurately, appreciate beauty of form, and readily 
detect the errors that he makes. Hence drawing should 
accompany writing, as this cultivates the eye better than 
writing does : this does so because " there is a greater 
variety of forms, they are more marked, more distinct 
from one another, and more sharply defined ; and when 
the eye has been trained to observe and distinguish in 
drawing, it applies its habits with greater advantage in 
writing.” Bringing a cultivated eye to his task, the pupil’s 
progress is more rapid, because more intelligent ; he has a 
better conception of what he has to produce, and can per- 
ceive more clearly where his efforts fail. Good models, 
carefully graduated, must be supplied, and the lesson 
must proceed under judicious superintendence. His imi- 
tation of his model must be faithful, as this is the only 
means of Ms forming the habit of producing good letters ; 
but unless he is carefully watched, and his writing con- 
stantly inspected, he will copy his own writing, or repro- 
duce from memory. 

(c) Instruction. — To have all the advantages imitation 
can yield, it is not enough to have a series of graduated 
lessons, and to place before the pupil a model to imitate ; 
he must receive such instruction as will make his imitation 
intelligent, and will enable him to determine how far his^ 
imitation is accurate. Two ways of doing this present 
themselves,— either before a class commences its exercises 
on a new letter, to have the proportions and points of 
combination made clear ; or, after the first line has been 
written, to take out the distorted forms, write them on 
the black-board alongside of a perfect letter, show where 
each departs from the model, and point out the cause and 
remedy. For the latter plan it may be urged that the 
children are more interested and more likely to profit from 
the instruction after the attempt than when difficulties 
are anticipated. Practically it matters little which plan 
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is followed. Both may be used with advantage. Before 
a child is set to form any new letter, that which he has to 
do might be made clear; that is, the proportions and 
points of combination explained and illustrated ; how it is 
to be done shown ; the defects likely to arise pointed out ; 
and the way to avoid them indicated ; then, during 
practice, the imperfect forms found in its exercise may be 
written on the black-board and compared with a welh 
formed letter, and the cause and remedy given. Through- 
out, the teacher must keep in mind that he must give such 
instruction as will cultivate the eye to discern, and the 
hand to execute any form that is placed before the pupil, 
and that will give him power to determine for himself 
what constitutes beautiful and correct forms, and how to 
produce them. The child’s eye needs to be cultivated 
before it can discern or appreciate the minute differences 
of form so essential to the production of a successful copy. 
The hand, of course, cannot execute what the eye does not 
perceive. It must also be remembered that, in ordinary 
practice, there is no model for imitation, and the hand 
then either executes mechanically the forms to which it 
has been accustomed, or else executes what the mind 
determines. Something more is wanted than simple 
imitation. Instruction must be given which will not only 
impress the forms on the eye, but which will enable the 
mind to determine at all times what is necessary to the 
production of perfect letters, and to point out the defects 
that occur, and how in any given case they might be 
remedied. 

{d) Mechanical Aids.— Attention must be given to 
tha position of the child in regard to the desk, light, and 
ink. The child must sit conffortably, the light fall from 
the left, the ink placed so that he may not need to change 
his posture. The materials used should be good, such as 
will facilitate his progress. His practice at a lesson must 
be sufidcient, but not prolonged to fatigue. Two short 
lessons daily would be attended with more benefit than 
the same time spent on one practice. Aid to the pupil, 
like that furnished by Locke’s method of tracing, or 
Mulhaiiser’s method of construction, must he given with 
caution. These means, injudiciously used, defeat their 
purpose, retard the pupil, and lead to a cramped style ; 
they are a hindrance to freedom, originality, boldnesa. 
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and progress. They are useful only while the pupil is 
acquiring the mastery of his hand and pen ; he can then 
give Ms attention chiefly to that. Oblique lines, as in 
Mulhauser’s system, may be used with letters containing 
simple elements, as u ; tracing, as in Locke’s system, in 
the more difficult letters ; and the upper and lower 
parallel lines, so long as the eye needs them ; but when 
the mastery of the hand and pen is acquired, such aids 
should he dispensed with, because a hindrance to progress. 

4. Course of Instruetiou. (a) Text-hand. — ^The 
learner has to acquire freedom of hand, command of the 
pen, and to write legibly. His first course is iu text- 
hand ; but the term is applied to writing very much 
differing in size, and it becomes necessary to fix it. For 
if the hand has at first too large a space to pass over, the 
learner finds it more difficult to master the movement, 
and if the space is too small facility is not obtained. The 
distance between the lines of the first exercises should not 
exceed of an inch ; then when some power has been 
gained, lines half an inch apart may he used. 

The success of the teacher will depend on his having a 
system and keeping to it. He should have rules for size, 
form, letters and words. (1) His rules on size should 
secure uniformity of construction. For example, let the 
letter o fix the size of the letters. Its width might be half 
its height. Assuming this and using it as the unit of 
measurement, it may be said to occupy one space. Then 
all letters of the same width, would be spoken of as letters 
of one space, c and e a space and a half, a and a two 
spaces and so on. Then taking the height of the down 
stroke in i as the unit of measurement of length, t would he 
cue length and a half, b, d, h, k, and 1 two lengths, and 
so on. (2.) Eules on form should secure that the strokes 
are uniform in slope, height, and thickness; that the 
upper and lower turns are equal in size, and that they are 
correct, neither too sharp nor too round, and that the 
joinings are on a uniform plan. (3.) The Utters should be 
taught in the order of simplicity, and words should be in- 
troduced on a graduated scheme. (4.) Cwpitols should 
be presented on the same principle of heginniog with the 
simpler elements, and exercising until each is mastered. 
(5.) As the pupil’s progress must be affected by the 
adaptation of his lessons to Ms wants, copies set by hand 
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are preferable to engrayed specimens. For, not to urge 
that tbe pnpil bas more encouragement to imitate carefully 
■what is wiitten, copies so set furnish the means to supply 
the exact exercise needed, A teacher should have a large 
stock written out and pasted on millboard. 

(5) Small-liaiid.— Small-hand should not be deferred 
until the preceding course is finished ; it should alternate 
with that from an early period, for the sooner it is at 
command, the more profit -will there be to the work of the 
school. In conducting these lessons the teachers must 
carefully hold in view the qualities of good writing — 
legibility, beauty, and rapidity. Legibility is affected by 
slope, simplicity, proportion, and uniformity ; beauty 
depends on the base assumed, whether angular, circular, 
or elliptical ; and rapidity depends chiefly on the same 
qualities as legibility and beauty. Angular "WTiting is at 
once the least legible and the least beautiful, and has 
nothing to recommend it save the rapidity with which it 
may be scratched. Circular writing is the most legible, 
though not so beautiful nor so rapid as the elliptical. 

That which takes the ellipse for its base is the most 
beautiful, and when nearly upright is quite legible ; the 
more sloped it is, the less legible it is. A httle slope 
makes it easier for the hand to produce, and thus rapidity 
is promoted. The style, then, that has the ellipse for its 
base with a slope not much removed from the upright, 
combines the three requisite qualities, and all that the 
teacher need to insist on beside is freedom from flourishes 
and ornamentation, that the stems and loops of one line 
do not touch those of the others, and that the joining are 
at*, the top or bottom according to the letter fonned, and 
not in the middle of the down stroke. 

(c) Ctirrent-hand. — ^When children are good writers 
of schoolboy hand, they should be introduced to current- 
hand. The flbrst exercise is to write words and then 
sentences -without lifting the pen ; for this purpose the 
old copy-books would be found serviceable. Writing 
abstracts of lessons will be found another valuable aid ; 
as will writing in books not ruled, which tends to secure 
straight lines, and to impart confidence. 

{d) Caligraphy.—Caligraphy is the final stage in the 
course, not reached by many in elementary schools. It has 
many attractions for boys, and might be held out as a 
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reward to progress. It tends to improve the taste, and ia 
an undoubted culture of tbe eye and band. 

5. Points of Attention at Writing Time, (a) 
Keatness and Legibility.— Neatness and legibility 
must be exacted from all. Beauty of penmanship naust 
not be expected from alL Some do not possess the 
physical qualities necessj^, — good eye and firmness of 
nerve. Others are deficient in conception, and are weak 
in taste and beauty ; but all are capable of neatness, — all 
may write legibly, — all may avoid scribble, — all can keep 
their books dean, Pine writing is in the power of the 
few, — ^readable writing is in the power of all A neat 
book and a legible hand, the effort to do well, painstaking, 
ought always to receive their meed of praise. When visitors 
come, not only should beautiful penmanship be shown, but 
especial attention ought to be drawn to the neat, the 
legible, and the clean. 

^h) ThLOrougb Inspection. — To secure attention to 
principles during practice, there must be thorough inspec- 
tion and criticism of defects. Inspection is essential. A 
writing class should never be without a teacher capable of 
detecting at a glance any and every defect in a line, and 
the slightest deviation in position, and in the management 
of the hand and pen. To ensure thorough inspection, and 
to remove the temptation to hurry on, no more than one 
line ought to be written before being shown. To call 
attention to defects, a slight pencil-mark should be put 
under the letter, taking care not to deface the appearance 
of the book. This is best done out of school-hours, and 
should be joined to tbe practice of setting the same copy 
till the faults disappear. * 

(e) Careful Criticism. — ^The defects to be marked 
belong to neatness, legibility, form, proportion, symmetry, 
and spelling ; according to Mr. Abbott, the following are 
the defects most likely to occur : — “ Strokes rough, curve 
wrong, bad termination, too slanting and the reverse, too 
broad and the reverse, not parallel, form of the letter bad, 
large stroke made too fine and the reverse, too tall or too 
short, stems not straight.” The defects that occur are 
either individual or general ; in the former case it is 
sufl&cient to mark the defective letter, and to leave the 
pupil to discover the defect and to remedy it ; but in the 
case of defects prevailing through a class, the cause must 
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be soTiglit, whicli ■will generally be inefficient instruction 
in the theory. The opportunity must be seized to make 
principles clear. Writing the letter in which the defects 
occur on the black-board, and taking the different errors 
and putting them also on the black-board, but in a some- 
what exaggerated form, proceed to compare each letter 
with the perfect letter, get out the exact defect, and show 
how it must be remedied. 

{d) BisciiJline during ’Writing. — The objects 
which discipline must secure in this lesson are neatness, 
accuracy, order, and application. These objects are not to 
be obtained by the use of ordinary class devices, like those 
employed m teaching reading or arithmetic. The manage- 
ment of a writing class requires, in a smaller sphere, the 
same principles and plans as those by which a school is 
governed. We are limited in expedients to influence 
individuals, and must employ means which tell most 
effectually on the mass. In fact, how to influence and 
guide the whole is the problem to be solved. Successs 
greatly depends on the amount of interest felt in this 
question, and on the amount of invention displayed in 
working it out. Amongst other plans there must be one 
which will secure quiet and orderly taking of positions at 
the desks, without confusion and without interruption of 
other classes. There should be arrangements to prevent 
loss of time at the commencement, such as placing the 
copy-books belonging to each desk at the end, ready to be 
passed, and ha'ving the pens distributed along the desk by 
a monitor. There should be a system of signs to secure 
simultaneous movements at the commencement and at the 
close of the lesson. Means should be taken to excite 
interest and promote progress, such as all writing from 
the same copy, all writing a line at the same time, taking 
the best book and comparing others with it, and giving to 
each page a mark indicating the teacher’s opinion of it. 
Besides these things the cMldren should be limited in 
the amount to be written, the temptation to hurry on 
must be removed, and the impression must be made that 
care and painstaking, and not quantity, give skill. 
Silence ought to be imposed, as well for the sake of the 
classes in the vicinity, whose lessons may demand it, as 
for the sake of forming the hahit of silent application. 
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CHAPTER r. 

SPELLING AHB WRITTBE* EXERCISES. 
Section I.— How Spelling should be Tanght. 

I. Value of Oral Spelling.— Spelling is tlie right 
formation of words with, their proper letters. Spelling is 
either oral or written. Oral spelling does not give the 
ability to write words correctly, but it must not from this 
fact be deemed a useless exercise. Long used as a basis 
of learning to read, and still clung to by many, notwith- 
standing the discovery of a better method, there must be 
something in it. It has already been shown that its 
special claim of giving the learner the powers of the 
letters, so that he may pronounce new words for himself, 
cannot be allowed, t^at it did do was to make words 
familiar to the ear that otherwise would have been 
altogether strange, and sufficiently distinguishable by the 
eye to enable the learner to recognise them again when 
met with in his reading lessons. Other reasons may be 
assigned for tbe tenacity with which the old practice of 
Betting spelling lessons has been clung to. It found 
favour with parents as furnishing some school work at 
home. And it found favour with teachers, as giving the 
only means with the younger children, or with the 
children of the very poor, of forming those habits of 
attention, application, perseverance and retention which 
are the characteristic features of a ^stem of tasks. 

II. Principle on whicli Spelling should be 
Taught. — “The old adage, ‘Eyes are better than ears,’ 
nowhere holds good with greater force than in learning to 
spell.” Eamiliarity with words as written, such as will 
give the knowledge of aU the letters and their proper 
position, is necessary to the power of writing them cor- 
rectly. Such familiarity is obtained only from frequently 
seeing or writing them. The only way to produce words 
accurately is to make them familiar to the eye ; hence the 
well-known fact that persons who read much, as composi- 
tors, or write much, as copyists, invariably spell correctly ; 
hence also the common practice, when people are in doubt 
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between two forms of words, to write them both, when 
the eye instantly decides on the right one. 

Tinee things follow from the principle that correct 
spelling is the result of famiharify with written words. 
The first is, that so extensive a vocabnlaay as the English 
cannot be mastered in elementary schools, and hence we 
cannot make perfect spellers therein. The second is, that 
words already familiar in meaning, or to the ear, or found 
in the school books, may by proper method made 
familiar to the eye, so as to be accurately produced 
when required. The third is, that much of our success 
must be obtained by other than direct means of teaching 
to spell. Thus, much practice in rea^g; directing 
attention to words peculiar in structure, or types of a 
class, while so engaged ; the verbal examination founded 
on the reading lesson, and the writing an atetract at its 
close, are all helps in fi xi n g the forms on the eye. 
Supplying the school library with interesting books will 
render material aid, 

III Means by wMch to teach. Spelling. 1. The 
Heading Ijesson. — ^Much reading is a certain way to 
secure correct spelling. Persons who do not spell correctly 
are at once deemed to have no literary pursnits, as that is 
a sure sign of deficient cultivation. The teacher should 
provide as much reading in school as possible. Ko class 
except the lowest should be confined to one book. A 
variety of lesson-books will be found helpful to both 
reading and spelling, as will also a good library. But at 
the time of reading, several things may be done to impress 
the forms of words on the eye. One is to take all the new 
words before reading, and % tbe aid of the black-board 
to analyze and explain them. Another is to direct atten- 
tion during reading to anything peculiar in structure, or 
to anything likely to cause the eye to dwell a little with 
interest on a word. Another is to have the entire lesson 
spelt after the reading. This practice, when uniformly 
pursued, furnishes a motive for attention during the lesson. 
In the upper classes it may be sufficient to have the entire 
lesson spelt orally, and a part dictated ; but in the lower 
ones it is advisable to have the whole lesson copied on 
slates, and afterwards dictated. When during the reading 
words occur to which others are like, either in their end- 
ings or derivation, or which are the same in sound but 
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different in spelling, let them he sought from the class 
and written on the board by the teacher, or, which is 
better, by one of the pupils. 

2. SpeUmg-book.—Objections against the use of spell- 
ing-books have been grounded on their structure. In the 
majority of them words were arranged in columns, with 
no other bond of association than the number of syllables 
— ^this being the slightest of all bonds — “abandon” offer- 
ing no clue to “ abatement.” Thus many useless words 
were learnt, words never employed in ordinary composition. 
Words in common use received no more attention than 
words seldom employed. And many of the words being 
above his comprehension, the learner’s memory was use- 
lessly burdened. 

A spelling-book constructed on a good principle, and 
used in a proper way, will be found an advantage to 
spelling. Several such books exist. The following are 
their features : — First we have aU the monosyllables by 
easy gradation, and in a systematic way. These should be 
thoroughly mastered, because among them will be found 
the chief irregularities, and they are the most frequently 
recurring in composition. Then follow words of two or 
more syllables, arranged as far as possible in illustration 
of such principles or rules as may apply to them. Then 
come words grouped according to their relation to some 
special subject — a principle of association that has been 
found very effectual for its purpose, and one that admits 
of the reappearance of many words that had occurred in 
the former parts. These are followed by words exception- 
ally iiTegular, but claiming attention from being in common 
use. 

To use the spelKng-book to the best advantage a portion 
of time might be allotted daily to the reading a number of 
words, accompanied by such explanations as might be 
found necessary, and their use exemplified in sentences. 
The words should then be copied on slates or in books, 
and where the children are too poor to purchase the 
spelling-book, these should be taken home and the words 
learnt. Next day they should he written^ from memory, 
or, if pupils are too young for this, from dictation, 

3. Transcription. — (a) The sooner the learner is in- 
troduced to copying words the better. Spelling correctly 
being of use only in writing, the scholar wiU earlier learn 
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its value if set to write soon. The act of copying is 
fdTOTirahle to accuracy and to permanence of impression^ 
for reproduction by the hand secures a more minute 
inspection, and demands a gre.ater eifort of retention, (b) 
Transcription is better suited as an instrument to teach 
spelling than dictation. It presents right forms to the eye, 
while a moderate degree of attention on the paii; of the 
learner, and due strictness on the pait of the teacher, will 
ensure their being copied correctly, (c) Still, for tran- 
scription to do its work effectively, one or two things 
must receive attention. The words and matter copied 
must be understood. Merely writing words makes neither 
their meaning nor sound familiar, nor can ensure, without 
this, that they will be correctly produced at other times. 
Mistakes often occur in dictation, because the words are 
not understood. Hence copying from books should come 
in the lower classes after the lesson has been read and 
explained. In the more advanced classes it will be 
sufficient if it precedes the reading, or is a preparation for 
dictation. The learner must be taught to look carefully at 
each word before writing it, and to compare it with the book 
after doing so. N o mistake should pass unrebuked. If errors 
appear, they proceed either from a too hasty glance or from 
negligence. Let the scholar understand that no lesson can 
be passed until written correctly, and for each fault let the 
penalty of writing the word a dozen times be exacted. 

4 . Special elass-work. — It is advisable to appoint 
to eacli' class a series of lessons, which should be 
so arranged as to warrant the hope that all will have 
learnt to spell what their books contain, by the time they 
reach the first class. It is also desirable that the special 
de/ects of each class should be kept, a list being made 
daily of all the errors in spelling. To these attention 
should be given once or twice weekly. This plan is very 
effectual ; for where spelling is conducted in a systematic 
way, it is found that the same classes of faults are con- 
tinually cropping up at the same stage. 

(a) Infants’ Classes.— (l) Sim|3e sentences contain- 
ing words of like endings, as : James will bend the wire 
and mend the fire. (2) Simple sentences containing easy 
words, especially the names and qualities of common 
objects, as : The tea is cooL ( 3 ) Pieces of simple poetry, 
copied, learned, and wri'ten from memory. 

E 
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(&.) Junior Classes. — (1.) Sentences containing words 
of similar pronunciation but different in spelling and 
meaning, as: The wind blew tbe blue- bell away. (2.) Sen- 
tences containing words with silent letters, as : The dumb 
boy talks by signs. (3.) "Words spelt and pronounced 
alike but different in meaning, and words spelt alike, but 
different in pronunciation and meaning, as ; It was meet 
she should meet her cousin. His conduct will conduct 
him to ruin. (4.) Words in which the same vowel repre- 
sents various sounds, as: Frank, fame, fare, calf, want, 
and many. (5 ) Words in which the same vowel sound is 
represented in various ways, as : Gray, grey, faith, great, 
veil, weigh ; pine, eye, bye, buy, by, smile, aisle, height, 
sight, lie. (6.) Selections of poetry. 

(c.) Senior Classes. — (1.) Derivatives from a common 
root. (2.) Columns of anomalous words and words of 
peculiar difficulty. (3.) Selections of prose and poetry 
from memory. 

Section II.~Tests and Aids. 

The value of the plans adopted in teaching speUing will 
be affected by the tests employed to ascertain the results. 

a general rule the tests should he by writing, as then 
the mistake is palpable, and the correction obvious. The 
exercise becomes, too, an aid in impressing the correct 
forms on the eye. 

1. Oral Spelling. — ^At the close of reading lessons, or 
prior to dictation, it is a good practice to spell orally either 
what has been read or what is to be dictated. If it is a 
uniform practice after reading, it acts slightly as a motive 
to attention. If previously to dictation, it makes apparent 
those words that are not known. Every word should be 
spelt, and not the longer ones only ; in fact it is often 
found that long words are spelt correctly when short ones 
are not. 

Advantage, too, may he taken of speUing by syUahles. 
Doing so is a help to the memory in long words, is an aid 
to distinctness of pronunciation, and is useful when in 
WTiting_ syllables have to be divided. 

2. Dictation, (a.) Its Office. — Dictation is an in- 
direct method of teaching spelling, depending for its suc- 
cess on what precedes and accompanies it. Its office is to 
test the amount of attention with which spelling lessons 
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have Wn prepared* Ifc is aa admirable mstniment for 
examining pupib in spelling, for testing their knowledge 
of the ar^ bat it is not so valuable for teaching it. A 
child set down to write from dictation wliat he has not 
previously prepared — having nothing but the voice of the 
person dictating to guide him — of course makes mistakes, 
and thus learns to write incorrectly. The object should 
be to prevent,^ and not correct mistakes ; and dictation 
best secures this object when it is kept to its proper office 
of a test of due preparation. 

(h) The Dictation — The children must know what 
they have to write. Indistinctness in some cases is a 
source of error and of loss of time. But distinct utterance 
and correct pronunciation will not ensure accuracy. Dis- 
tinctness will not tell a lad whether he is to use a, ai, ei, 
ea, ay, or eigh in made, maid, great, vein, nay, neigh ; and 
correct pronunciation would not lead any one to spell cab- 
bage correctly. If a child had to write “ the air is soft,” the 
sound of air would not tell him whether a tune was praised 
or the atmosphere, or whether an uncomplimentary remark 
was not levelled against the head of a prospectively rich 
one. The teacher must of course speak slowly and din- 
tincfcly ; but to ensure that each word is rightly caught, he 
should have each word pronounced, and in the lower 
classes spelt, before written. The exercise should be con- 
ducted so as to cultivate attention and strengthen the 
memory. With the younger children it may be necessary 
to dictate words singly, rat they should be early accus- 
tomed to phrases, and the amount dictated should grow 
with the power to retain them. 

(j3) Tlie Quantity. — ^The whole lesson should not be 
dictated before correcting mistakes. As dictation offers 
the opportunity of teaching other subjects there is a danger 
of its proper province being overlooked, and thus the 
quantity dictated rather than the amount corrected imy 
come to be the primary consideration. Beside, it is diffi- 
cult to fix such an amount as will leave time for examna- 
tion and correction, and without these the exercise is 
positively injurious. A good plan is to dictate one or two 
sentences and then correct ; then proceed to one or two 
more. 

(d) Mistakes.— The detection of evo^'y mistake with 
least loss of time is of the first importance. Careful 
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exammation of each slate by the teacher is most likely to 
secure this, but it is open to the fatal objection that it occu- 
pies much time and leaves the class idle. In some schools 
monitors are appointed to examine the slates and to correct 
the mistakes. This, apart from the difficulty of getting 
properly qualified monitors, is objectionable, as yielding the 
monitors no adequate return for their long and irksome 
task, to -which must be added the possibility of unfaithful- 
ness. The plan of allowing the children to inspect each 
other’s slates is open to serious objections, not the least of 
whidi is the distrust it seems to imply. Sometimes the 
children compare their slates with the lesson in the book, 
or written on the black-board, a plan which has the advan- 
tages of thro-wing the labour on the child, and of having the 
corrections made at the same time, all that is needed being 
a vigilant oversight, to see that it is faithfully done. A 
good method for a young teacher is to dictate a couple or 
so of sentences, and then to spell each word himself, the 
scholars to underline their mistakes. But the method 
which is most effective is for the teacher, if he can hold his 
class in hand, to pass along the desks while he dictates, 
underline mistakes, and copy them into a book. 

(e) Correction. — The correction of mistakes should 
appeal to the eye, not to the ear. Pains should be taken 
■to ascertain the cause of any common defect. Por this 
purpose the word should be -written on the black-board, 
and alongside of it the correct form ; the two should be 
compared, and the cause of the mistake discovered. Often 
this will be a lesson on the structure of a class of words, 
and probably prevent similar mistakes afterwards. After 
this has been done, the whole class should write the word 
in its correct form, and then the words should be dictated 
afresh, and if any now have mistakes, they should be 
required to write the words three or six times, according 
to the degree of carelessness shown. Sometimes it may 
be well to direct the children themselves to write correctly 
the words they have underlined, this making them atten- 
tive while the words are being spelt. But, as a general 
thing, this is open to the objection that it appeals to the 
ear more than to the eye, and that it does not occupy 
the children who have spelt all correctly. 

3. Writuig from Memory.-— This may be made a 
valuable aid to speUiug. As soon as children are able "to 
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wite easy^ words, they might be accustomed to commit 
pieces of simple poetry to memory, to be reproduced as 
spelling exercises. These they should compare with the 
book, and correct their mistakea The same practice is 
worth adopting as a test when history, grammar, or geo- 
graphy has to be got up. It furnishes a complete test to 
the thoroughness with which a lesson has been prepared, 
and also promotes a habit of accuracy, besides being an 
exercise in orthography. Of course the value of this, as a 
spelling exercise, consists in the carefulness with which 
mistakes are detected, and in the means taken to ensure 
their correction. Unless a vigilant oversight is established, 
not only is a careless habit induced, but faults are per- 
petuated. A plan which has been successful is to give 
the teacher in charge of the class a little book in which to 
enter mistakes. Passing behind the children, he under- 
lines each misspelt word, and then enters it in his book. 
At the close of the exercise these words are written on the 
black-board, copied, and subsequently dictated. 

4 Oompositioii, — ^This is one of the most effective, 
tests that can he applied to orthography, as well as a valu- 
able means of impressing the pupil with its importance. 
Its value consists in bringing to light many words that 
never turn up in other school exercises, and in showing 
the peculiar defects of each child. Such knowledge is 
valuable, as it presents an opportunity of adapting instruc- 
tion to the special wants of the class. Composition may 
be connected with object lessons, the learner being required 
to write the points that have been brought under his 
observation. Or an object, or class of objects, may be 
given to have written aU the words descriptive of them ; 
thus, — Leaves are “ thick, thin, polished, rough, indented, 
even, triform, scolloped, hairy, downy, dull.” The sky is 
^‘serene, stormy, clear, overcast, misty, ^ hazy, foggy, 
gloomy, lowering, bright, resplendent, brilliant, deep, dull, 
bi^en, ruffled, red, azure, vaulted, boundless,” Other 
means will be found in abstracts of lessons, writing 
freely in their own way stories read to them, and in para- 
plnasing. 
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CHAPTER YX 
ARITHMETIC. 

G-eneral Principle in Arithmetical Instruction. 
— Like all subjects that partake of an abstract character, 
the instruction must commence with the concrete ; other- 
wise a subject which, is fitted to discipline the mind, and 
to secure for it intelligence and thought, becomes simply 
an exercise of verbal memory and rote. In every stage of 
the pupil’s progress recourse must be had to things, or 
diagrams where they can be -used, to aid in the formation 
of the conceptions with which the subject deals, and to 
make him intelligent in the operations he performs. The 
general principle of the instruction is to advance from 
examples, aided hy things and diagrams when possible, to 
rules. On this plan the pupil, while having the process 
exemplified and expounded, gets an insight into the 
principles on which, the operation is founded, and deduces 
a rule for himself. Or, if not able to do so, he is better 
able to appreciate the one given than if he had worked by 
rule alone. It will also be found that one who is accus- 
tomed to realize thus the processes and principles of his 
work will make more rapid progress than he who works 
hy rule and rote. 

Section I.— Arithmetic in Infants’ Classes. 

Instruction in arithmetic in infants’ schools has to 
convey the idea of number and operations with numbera 
to the learner. 

I. The Concrete.— The first operations must he with 
things. The value of arithmetic as a mental discipline at 
a later time will depend on the care taken in its early 
stages to make its processes and results intelligible. 

1. Eirst Step- (a) HTnmber to Ten.---Notions of 
number are given by means of things. Peas may be first 
used, then marks on the black-board. The peas must be 
placed in groups, and each group must stand apart from 
the others. The groups must run in order, one, two, three, 
and so on. In naming the group, the name cf the thing 
should be added— one pea— two peas — one mark, two 
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marks ; one unit, two units. The child must he led to see 
that each group is one more than the preceding and one 
less than the foUowing. He must learn each group and its 
name before he is taught figures. When taught to make 
figures it should be seen to that he associates each with its 
unit value. In speaking of the figures the teacher must 
be careful to say one unit, two units, and so on ; for the 
child has to learn that the names one, two, three, belong 
not exclusively to groups of units, but to other groups and 
columns. The more careful the teacher is in expressing 
himself accurately the sooner will the infants acquire the 
conceptions intended. 

(b) Adding and Subtracting to Ten. — The pro- 
cess of increasing a group, or of diminishing it, with the 
result, should be gone through in every possible combina- 
tion, till the children become expert with the objects before 
them, in adding or subtracting to ten. 

2. Second Step. Mentw Operations —When the 
infants have clearly grasped the conception of numbers to 
ten, and have gained some facility in adding and subtract- 
ing groups, they should have exercises to -work without the 
aid of the objects. In these, reference should be made to 
many familiar objects, trees, animals, and things. Such 
exercises, by separating the operation from a particular 
class of objects, are v^uable as a link between the con- 
crete and the abstract. They also help to form the habit 
of realizing the conditions of the problem before solving it. 

3. Third Step. PreliTniu ary Slate Arithmetic.— 
For some time the learner must be confined to the con- 
crete, and to mental operations. Ho advantage c^n 
accrue from pushing him on too rapidly to work with 
symbols. Still he must be gradually prepared for this. 
His first work will be to make the figures, in doing which 
he should be accustomed to attach to each its value, so 
that the symbol and its meaning may he permanently 
associated in his mind ; next, he should work on slate the 
examples that have been previously worked by the aid of 
things and mentally; ana to these should he added so 
much practice on small numbers in the fundamental 
opei-ations, that he may work with facility. 

4. Fourth Step. Humber above Ten,— This step 
will require from the teacher skill and care, as it is nok 
only difficult in itseK, hut on its clearness depends whether 
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the child’s progress shall he intelligent and steady. Four 
things have to be explained that things are grouped in 
tens, that to such groups are mven the same names as to 
units, that they are expressed by the same figures, and 
that, in so expressing them, there is the device of place. 
(a) The infants may be prepared for the step by speaking 
of one flock of sheep, two flocks, and so on, where they will 
find no difiiculty in applying the term one to a group con- 
taining many. Then, by means of peas and beans, let it 
be shown how 07ie may stand for ten. Let the children 
group the peas in tens, and for each group of ten put aside 
one bean, then the number of tens will be represented by 
the beans. This may be still further illustrated by reference 
to common practices amongst dealers in eggs, apples, and 
other things, where for every group counted, one is put 
aside. The teacher’s ingenuity will suggest to him many 
modes of making the point clear. He must keep at it till 
it is clear. (6) If ext take the notation, and show how the 
figures one to nine may represent not units only, but also 
groups of ten. Show also the use of the cipher. Exercises 
in addition and subtraction may be given, dealing at 
first with tens only, as 20+ 30 +40. (c) When composite 

numbers are introduced there should be frequent practice 
in separating the numbers into the groups indicated 
by the names.^ Teh them, for instance, to put 25 peas into 
tens and units, or to put down 34 in groups of marks on 
their slates. Let the same thing be done orally. On the 
teacher saying, “ 46,” let the class say, “ Four tens and six 
units.” 

5. Fifth. Step. Simple Operations in the Four 
Hules. — The Infants’ school is not the place for systematic 
teaciung of arithmetic, the strain would be too great for 
the immature brain. Clear conception of the smaller 
numbers, and facility in manipulating with them, »o as to 
give first notions of the operations are all that should be 
attempted. The teacher will find considerable help in the 
Festalozzian table of unity — a table which he may 
construct for himself. It is formed of 144 squares, 
arranged, in rows of 12 squares. In each square of the 
top row is one mark, in each square of the second row two 
marks, and so on. By means of this diagram the children 
may have practice in all the rules, and may be assisted in 
committing the four tables intelligently to memory. . 
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SSeetion II.— Aritlimetic in Junior Classes. 

I. Aims.— Arithmetic, as a school subject, may be 
regai'ded in the light of its practical value, or as an im- 
portant means of securing a special discipline to the mind. 
It is an art, and in this aspect it must find its chief plac® 
in the junior classes ; but it is also a science, and this 
fact must determine the nature of the instruction, and 
above ail its method. For the truth cannot be too 
strenuously urged, that the more inteiligently a subject is 
taught, the greater \?ill be the power and practical skill 
accruing from it. As a fact there is no school subject in 
which right method is more necessary than in this. There is 
no subject of elementary instruction that has not its spectil 
educative power. It is the learner’s first introduction t® 
the exact, and, rightly taught, it gives him that kind of 
discipline which awakens in him the feeling of power. 
For it fijces his attention, gives him clear notions, and 
enables him to verify his results. On the other hand, 
there is no subject so liable, under bad method, to yield 
poor intellectual results. It is quite possible to become 
an expert calculator without any other faculty being 
exercised but memory. What shall be the kind of result 
will depend on the method. Here especially it may be 
said to the teacher, as in other subjects: “Judge your 
method by the demand it makes on you and on your pupils. 
If it requires from you no thought, no casting about for 
er.pedients, no exhaustive analysis of your knowledge, no 
demand on your invention, it is a poor method, and will 
be productive of poor results. The demand on the pupils’ 
mental activity will be determined by your own ; for you 
may set it down as an axiom, that a method of teaching 
that makes little demand on the teacher will be futile in 
respect to the scholar.” Now as mere rote and rule methods 
require no mental effort from the teacher they will be 
fihitless with the learner. Mere repetition and constant 
reiteration can secure only barren results. On the other 
hand right methods give clear notions of processes, estab- 
lish principles in the mind, and make the pupil capable 
of that reasoning by which he can establish the truth of 
attained results. Hence they make a demand on tlie 
teacher which is reciprocated by his class. 

The objects to be held in view in the junior classes, are 
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clear intelligence of processes, facility in calculation, and 
practical skill ; -with the constant aim of obtaining that 
special educational discipline which belongs to the.snbject. 

1. Clear Conception of Processes. — ^Acquaintance 
with the process is the first step towards practical skill in 
any operation ; and the more intelligent it is, the sooner 
is skill acquired. A knowledge of the process must pre- 
cede any attempt to give theory or to supply a rule. 
Theory, in fact, implies that the conceptions it embraces 
are already in the mind, and the rule is universal that if 
springs from or is based on practice. The process must be 
made clear by examples from experience, aided in every 
possible case by sensible representations, either objects, 
marks, or diagrams. When these have set forth the pro- 
cess, it should be made familiar by well-constructed 
examples, to be worked mentally. The steps in each sub- 
ject should be very gradual, and each should be accom- 
panied by numerous exercises, and the familiarity thus 
obtained will aid to take the further and more difficult 
step. The process must not be confounded with the 
written form. It is necessary to note this, as the word 
process is often applied to that which is presented to the 
eye as a mode of working. Our use of the term compre- 
hends all that is fact, or that is mental, underlying the 
/o?*w. An amusing incident will illustrate the distinction. 
One of H.M. Inspectors placed 8 

5 

on the black-board of an infants’ class, and asked which 
could take 5 from 8. A little fellow ran forward, seized 
the duster, and rubbed ont the 5. Evidently the written 
form had in this case no meaning for the child, although 
he gave such a practical illustration of subtraction. Two 
things then are required from the teacher, first that he 
shall make clear the actual process in fact and mental 
working, and then that he shall explain the written form, 
so that there may be iutelligent manipulation by its aid of 
the questions given for solution. 

2. Facility of Calcidatioii. — This, when a 
process is clear and intelligent, is a matter only of 
memory, and depends on practice. The two things 
to be secured are accuracy and rapidity, (a) Acmraay. 
— Some of the devices by which this important habit 
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may be established are — A thorough knowledge of 
the tables, much practice in calculation ; not allowing, 
when working from dictation, an exercise to be worked 
a second time, if it was wrong on the first working ; 
not to count as done, an exercise in which any figure 
was altered during the operation, and to have the 
work on paper frequently, (b) Rapidity , — Dictation 
of examples should form a part of the daily work ; 
this will secure competition, which is usually sufficient 
to stimulate children to put forth their best energies ; 
yet, in connection with it, the following may be useful 
towards securiug quickness. To limit the time for 
working each example. To keep a record of the number 
of exercises worked correctly by each pupil,— the pupil 
to mark his own on his slate, to be transferred to a 
register at the close of the lesson. To record also the 
number any pupil has done first. Tor example, John 
Jones, would read, 16 worked correctly, 7 done first. 

3. Practical Skill. — ^Practical skill in dealing with 
questions to which arithmetical rules have to he applied 
must be sought by well selected problems of increasing 
difficulty at every stage of the learner’s advance. They 
must form a daily part of his work if he is to he prepared 
for his future life. JFor the exercises which present them- 
selves in business are usually problems that require the 
worker to discover certain conditions before he can apply 
the processes of calculation with which he is familiar. 
Should the pupil, therefore, be restricted as a learner to 
working set examples, in whi(di all be has to do is to apply 
a rule, he is not prepared for problems in which he must 
ascertain the conditions, that he may find a rule for him- 
self. Besides, the discipline obtained by studying the 
processes and working examples is not comparable to that 
obtained from working problems where he must discover the 
conditions before he can apply a rule. On these grounds 
the .pupil should from the first be supplied with problems 
graduated in difficulty, requiriog this casting about of the 
mind before the result can be worked out. In working 
them it is desirable to notice that the more independent 
the pupil is in his solution, the better is the discipline ; he 
should he encouraged, too, to find out several modes of 
solving the same problem ; and in some cases he may with 
advantage write out the whole process, so as to exhibit 
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clearly tlie principle on wliicli lie lias worked. Dictation 
of work to be done, allowing the class to put down only 
what is absolutely necessary, is an essential condition to 
the attaining of practical skill In business, they will 
have more frequently to listen to the data of an operation, 
than to work from copy ; and for this the practice of 
working from written examples will not prepare them. 
Dictation is recommended also because it requires and 
fosters quickness of apprehension, strengthens the 
memory, and is to some extent a test of the knowledge 
of the (iildren. In dictating, the mode ought to be fre- 
quently varied, or the children get into a groove. The help 
to be given by the teacher towards the solution of dMcult 
problems is an important point. As a rule the pupil should 
solve every problem himself. Here, if he fails, he must 
try again. But this rule must not be strained too far ; he 
must not be discouraged and his energies must not be 
wasted. Help must sometimes be given, not by solving 
the problem, but by such aid as will enable him to do so. 
Sometimes this may be done by throwing light on a term 
which he does not understand ; or by solving an easier 
problem of a similar character ; or by breaking up a com- 
plex one into the simpler questions composing it. 

4 Special Educational Discipline — That the 
pupils may gain all the intellectual benefit at this stage, 
the teacher should thoroughly understand the educative 
j)ower of arithmetic, and should keep it in mind in all 
his work. Whether he is engaged at the black-board 
giving the first notion of a new operation, and making 
clear the actual process; whether he is preparing gra- 
duated examples and problems ; whether he is dictating 
exercises, or appointing silent work — he must never have 
absent from his own mind the qualities he ought by 
means of arithmetic to impart to theirs. The hcmu of its 
special educative value is its exactness. It gives exact 
notions, and its operations lead to exact results. Its great 
characteristic under this aspect is the easy form in which 
its facts may be presented- at the beginning, and the gradual 
advance to the complex and difficult. Every fresh effort 
is helped by those that have preceded, thus giving the 
mind power ; nor is the mind ever asked to assent to what 
it cannot apprehend, or to leap a chasm over which it 
cannot step. Another deinent in its educative value is the 
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gi'adual leading up to the exercise of ahstractim. It does 
this bv proceeding from concrete examples, tl^ougb mental 
operations based on experience, to the use of signs, symbols, 
and figures. Its special use for this purpose is in the 
exactness of its matter and in the power of correcting or 
verifying facts by^ appealing to the concrete. The power 
of abstraction in its higher exercises, has been declared to 
be, by Isaac Taylor, the crowning attribute of the human 
mind. This being so, the first means of bringing it fairly 
into play under such favourable conditions, must be consi- 
dered an invaluable educational agent. The culture of the 
power of abstraction implies quickness of appreliemion. 
This quality of mind is promoted by tbe very same condi- 
tions which give to arithmetic its special educative force. 
The quality itself has been declared to be the keystone of 
learning, and accounts for the difference between the apt 
pupil and the slow one. A clever pupil takes impressions 
rapidly and firmly, easily as wax, lastingly as metal An 
inapt pupil is one who as stone resists or as sand immedi- 
ately loses them. Arithmetic rightly taught, tends to 
change the inapt scholar, by cultivating in bim quickness 
of apprehension. An additional element in its educative 
power, is its tendency to form a habit of correct inference. 
This has the same basis as the other elements, its matter 
is exact, so that there is never ambiguity in its terms, 
except the questions include extianeous matter. Eightly 
taught, arithmetic also helps imention. Thus after clearly 
giving the notion of a new operation, the pupils may l>e 
expected to invent a form of working, or in giving ques- 
tions they may be encouraged to invent modes of solution, 
value of arithmetic to the memory has been noticed 
’ IL Instraction. — ^Instruction in junior classes should 
embrace all those operations which are likely to occur in 
ordinary business. Thus it will include the two funda- 
mental operations in their fourfold forms, and their appli- 
cations to money and common weights and measures j it 
will also cover reduction, practice, bills of parcels, and 
simple proportion, including elementary notions of per- 
centages. It should also embrace some of the simpler 
operations in mensuration. 

1. l^’iimeratioii and Notation. — ^Vague notions lead 
to wrong methods. This is verified in relation to these 
matters, for in no part of school work are there such 
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frequent complaints of failure and want of intelligence. 
Young teacliers should see that they understand the terms. 
Numeration is a system of numbering. It includes the 
grouping of numbers, the mode of Rouping, the names 
given to the groups, and the reading of combinations 
of groups. Notation is the representation of number 
to the eye. It has a similar relation to numeration that 
writing has to speech, for there must have been numbering 
before the art of writing was invented. Such a notation as 
the Roman seems to have had a very primitive beginning. 
Any one familiar with the way a village beer-seller 
scores the debts of his customers, will see how it had its 
origin. Instruction in numeration and notation should be 
synchronous with the pupils’ advance in the power of 
calculation. For it is absurd, as pointed out by De 
Morgan, to expect children to grasp the higher concep- 
tions, nntil by an extensive practice they have become 
familiar with number. It may profitably be extended 
over three stages : the lowest class should not go beyond 
1,000, the next class may advance to 100,000, and the next 
to 1,000,000. The instruction in the lowest class will be 
an extension of that of the infants’ school There they 
have been taught grouping by tens and the device of 
place. In proceeding to 100 and 1,000, similar illustra- 
tions may be employed as in the earlier stage ; but the 
necessity for it should first arise as when the answer in an 
addition sum exceeds 100 or 1,000. Writing numhers 
correctly will be aided by a practice which makes them so 
familiar to the eye that it will at once detect a mistake. 
Columns of figures should be placed before the class and 
read before dictation : — 

101 102 103 up to 110 1,001 1,002 1,010 1,011 1,101 1,102 * 
201 202 203 „ 210 2,001 2,002 2,010 2,011 2,101 2,102 

801 302 303 „ 810 3,001 8,002 3,010 3,011 3,101 8,102 

401 402 403 „ 410 4 001 4,002 4,010 4,011 4,101 4’l02 

&c. &o. &c. & 0 . &c. Ac. Ac. &c. Ac. Ac. 

If the instruction in the lowest class is sound, clear, and 
thorough, and the practice so frequent as to exclude 
mistakes, there will be little difficulty in the later stages. 
The points needing attention then will be period as weU 
as place, the recurrence of the old names and figures with 
new values, the separation of the periods by commas, 
much dictation of examples involving every possible 
statement, constant practice in reading large numbers, 
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anJ frequent expressing by figures what is written in 
words. 

^ 2. The iFour Primary Rules.— It is unnecessary to 
l^ve forms of working these. It will be sufficient to 
indicate a few things which should guide the instruction. 
Each step should spring, as far as possible, out "of the 
preceding ; for instance, the method of analysis in sub- 
traction admits of easy illustration from notation, and 
should be used before that of equal addition. When a 
new step is taken there should be much practice with 
short and easy examples, until the working is familiar. 
Discourage everything that prevents retentiveness, accu- 
racy, and speed ; such as setting down figures that have 
to be carried, and repeating the figures when adding or 
otherwise — as 5 and 8 are 13, 6 times 9 are 54 ; only 
allow the result to be given, as 13, 54. Encourage your 
pupils to make independent effort, and not to look for 
everything to be anticipated for them, Especiallj^ re- 
member that they should be led up to discover principles 
from their working ; and that there should not be formal 
instruction in such principles until familiarity with the 
working has prepared the way. We are to teach up to 
first principles, not fr<m\ them, though the teacher should 
be guided hy them. Thus learners should discover from 
their practice that likes are added to likes, and thus see 
why figures should be placed in their proper columns ; 
that all the parts taken together in any order make the 
whole, and so invent modes of verifying their results ; and 
that acting on all the parts in succession is equivalent to 
operating on the whole. An important rule is to anti- 
cipate and prepare for coming work. It has just been 
shown that the mind must be familiar with facts before 
it can establish a principle, hence anticipate. For in- 
stance, do not follow the silly practice of having re- 
mainders in division. When the learners are sufficiently 
far^iliar with the working of examples in which the 
quotients are whole numbers, set an example which will 
leave one, as in 473 — 4. This one is to be divided into 
four equal parts ; deal with it rightly, and the children 
will get their first implicit notion of a fraction, and of its 
expression by figures. Follow this up, continue it through 
all later working, and they will come, at a later stage, 
with minds prepared for systematic instruction in frac- 
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tions. Be careful at all stages not to introduce short methods 
of working before the process is clear and familiar ; tW 
long division as a method should precede short. 

3. Compound Buies and Bed notion —It is advis- 
able to introduce easy examples in money while the pupils 
are engaged on the primary rules. This not only furnishes 
a variety in their work by introducing a different mode of 
numeration and notation, but it also gives a meaning to it 
and excites an interest, which the more abstract course 
does not. There is also the advantage of the demand on 
their attention ; there is such a tendency to run in 
grooves, that lads need to be roused to exert themselves. 
The mixing of money sums with abstract ones effectually 
dispels sloth. "When removed into a class whose chief 
work is in the compound rules, they should be encouraged 
to discover short forms of working. Invention shows a 
clear and firm hold of the subject. Reduction will be 
taught practically in working through the compound rules. 
When introduced as a special part of the course, o»a:e 
should be taken that the children understand that the 
result of each operation is an equivalent value to the 
former, and not a new one. Hence the teacher must avoid 
the common practice of saying that in changing pounds to 
shillings, shillings to pence, we multiply by 20, or by 12. 
£h X 20=^100 not lOO shillings. In snch a case it should 
be shown that it is 5 times 20, though in large operations 
for convenience we use 20 and 12 as though they were 
multipliers. In an exact science we must be exact' in the 
use of its terms. Instruction in common weights and 
measures should be practical, and illustrations should be 
drawn from the employment of the district. Where possible 
the actual weights and measures should be introduced, and 
the facts verified by experiment. Thus a pair of scales 
and the several weights, a measuring tape, and the smaller 
measures of quantity may be so utilized. In measures of 
surface the figures may be drawn on the black-boardj or 
on the floor, or may be marked out in the playground and 
the facts presented to the eye. It is weU to have a square 
inch, a square foot, and a square yard drawn permanently 
on a part of the school wall. As children become familiar 
with the work of the class, the coming stage should be 
anticipated by problems involving the application of 
division and multiplication. 
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4 Practice, Simple Proportion and Percentages, 
and Mensuration. — If the course of instruction has 
proceeded on the lines indicated, children when they come 
up to this class, will have had some practice in working 
fractions, in short methods of finding results, and in 
elementary applications of proportion ; they will also be 
prepared for instruction in the mensuration of simple 
foi'ms. In advancing to more formal instruction, advan- 
tage should he taken of the learner’s acquired power and 
a greater demand should be made on him. Practice and 
^proportion will furnish the opportunity of taking him 
through short processes of reasoning, will give him expe- 
ditious modes of working, will strengthen his grasp of 
arithmetical principles, and will extend the sphere for the 
exercise of his inventive power. Care must be taken that 
he gets all the benefit of this part of his course. The nile 
must he stringently observed that an exact science requires 
an exact procedure, and tl^e teacher must avoid the common 
departure from this rule found both in practice and in 
proportion. Por instance when illustrating the methods 
of practice on the black-board, the teacher should take 
care to put the aliquot parts in a line with the results 
obtained and not with the line above. The mensuration 
of rectangular figures will be found an easy and a profit- 
able exercise when the children have been properly 
instructed in the measures of length and surface. 

Section III.— Arithmetic in Senior Classes, 

1. Arithmetic, — In the senior classes it must secure 
all its intellectual advantages to the pupils. Some of 
these advantages have been already indicated. They may 
be gathered also from the descriptions given of it. 
Professor Moseley says : “ In exercising the reasoning 
faculties, and forming the understanding, its functions are 
the same as those assigned to geometry in a higher stage 
of. education ; it is the Euclid of elementary schools.” 
Another writer has said : No subject in the whole curri- 
culum of elementary education is so admirably fitted 
for training the reasoning powers ; it is the logic of 
the common school.” Exception might he taken to this 
last position thus stated and to this old use of the 
term logic; as assuredly the sphere of arithmetic in 
training the reasoning powers, and in setting forth and 
s 
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illustrating tte laws of thought is a very limited one. 
But while saying this there can be no doubt that 
arithmetic may be so taught as to take the learner thi-ough 
processes of reasoning, and that it has special claims 
as introductory to such discipline. In calling it the 
iluclid of the school, more is not claimed for it than 
belongs to it. Yet there is a very important difference 
between the two. As a pupil advances to a fresh proposi- 
tion in Euclid, he finds that he must make use of the one 
he has just mastered, and of others preceding ifc, but this 
is not so in passing from an example in arithmetic to the 
next. Here the one example is not necessary to establish 
the truth of the other. But on the contrary, after dispos- 
ing of all that distinguishes the one from the other, his 
process of reasoning is the same in the second case as in 
the fet. This in fact is one of the advantages of arith- 
metic. The instances given may be so numerous that the 
mind becomes thoroughly familiar with the reasoning, and 
thus it is that better results are expected from examinees 
in this subject than in others where each subject involves 
a new course of reasoning. There is in this, however, 
a disadvantage, for the process has a tendency to become 
automatic, and then there is no increase of reasoning 
power. The remedy wiU be found in constructing pro- 
blems which shall require independent reasoning before 
applying the arithmetical formulas. 

2 . The Instruction. — This in the senior classes should 
include fractions, vulgar and decimal ; proportion and 
interest, simple and compoimd, and all the related rules j 
evolution and mensuration. In those subject which 
admit of it, aid should be had from diagrams, as in fr^- 
tions and mensuration. 

3. Summary.-— We now sum up the advantages to 
mental discipline of arithmetic taught as recommended in 
the preceding pages. They are very great. Its tendency 
is to give clear ideas, and a full perception of the relation 
between symbols, thoughts, and facts. It accustoms the 
mind to habits of investigation, and weakens the ten- 
dency to take things on trust, the proof of which is within 
reach. Some of its simplest problems, if given for inves- 
tigation, may be made matters of severe discipline. The 
practice of verifying the results by a different process 
from that by which they are obtained, tends to produce 
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an exact mind. As there are varions methods of reaciiing 
the same results in many cases, originality and invention 
are promoted. And the higher problems aid concentration 
of mind ; the mind being put on full stretch to reach a 
certain end, and yet, from the very nature of the process, 
it is able to keep its attention down to the point that 
happens to be before it. Thus it is the best introduction 
to habits of accurate reasoning. Tor its principles are of 
easy acquisition, its elementary facts beyond the possibi- 
lity of dispute, and its terms are exact. The reasoning 
proceeds also by easy steps, which may be absolutely 
tested until the conclusion is reached. 
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PSRT I11--SDBJECTS OF CLASS fflSTRBCTIOi 


CHAPTEE I 
I.E AEH'ING. 

1. Teadiing and Learning.—Tliese terms express 
the t'wo factors of intellectual culture. The former tends 
to quicken, to develop the intelligence, and to put the 
pupil on the right track of acquiring knowledge for him- 
self ; hut the latter is equally necessary to the growth and 
vigour of his intellect. The former gives the heat and 
li^t by which the principle of life is brought into 
activity and made manifest, the latter is represented by the 
nutriment which the plant absorbs from the soil and air. 
All the value of the former consists, in fact, in the degree 
in which it secures the latter- The habit of self-exertion 
is the great aim of all instruction, and of all arrangements 
for the pupil’s advancement. “No one ever became a 
scholar by the efforts of his teacher. Personal application 
is the only road to knowledge.” “ All the best cultivation 
of a child’s mind,” says Temple, “is obtained by the child’s 
own exertions, and the master’s success may he measured 
by the degree in which he can bring his scholars to make 
such exertions absolutely without aid.” 

2. Class Subjects. — This being so, when the learner 
has made some progress in the arts of reading, writing and 
arithmetic, he should be introduced to subjects, where, .by 
their aid he may acquire knowledge and promote this self- 
discipline. Or^ teaching is not to be discontinued, nor 
are lessons in the arts to cease, but the object of both must 
he sought also by teaching the learner how to gather know- 
ledge from books, and how to read them to the best 
advantage. We term such subjects class subjects, because 
from their nature and recommended mode acquisition, 
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they cannot he the vork of the whole school, but only of 
classes therein, unless the school is of a higher grade 
than elementary. We also term them class subjects to 
indicate that they are to be taught systematically, each 
lesson being built upon those which have preceded. 

3. Selection of Books.— As the object is to train 
learners to read books rightly as well as to furnish their 
minds, great care should be taken in the selection of books. 
There are still too many books in use to which the rebuke 
of Isaac Taylor applies, that “ we begin the instruction of 
a child where the philosopher ends.’’ Few of such book 
compilers have seen that the scientific study of a subject 
implies that the mind has been first furnished with the 
facts which form the subject matter of it. Fii-st books 
should furnish the learner with the facts as fully set forth 
as may be, and the chief part of the teacher’s work should 
be to amplify and illustrate them. When there is a 
difficulty in providing the right book in the early stages, 
the teacher must supply its place by oral lessons, continued 
until the children are prepared to study such a book as 
can be had. The books for this purpose should contain 
no difficulties of language or style. 

4. Conditions of Success.— If the teacher would 
secure thorough and sustained application by his lads to 
the subjects which he would have them acquire through 
books, by the aid of his oral examination and exposi- 
tion, he must bear in mind the following important facts. 

{a). Interest in the task is a powerful stimulant to 
exertion, and such interest is readily excited by giving 
something to do which is within the pupil’s power. Give 
employment in thinking and finding out, and let the hand 
aid the head, and their interest will be greater than if 
they are merely committing to memory, or are but 
receivers from others. 

(6). A definite portion of work to be mastered in a 
given time is another stimulus to exertion. This ob- 
vious condition is often overlooked, especially by young 
teachers, and where the lesson admits of being indefinitely 
prolonged. Yet its influence over the scholar claims 
for its constant recollection ; as, knowing how much he 
has to do, he works with greater energy, and as he is 
better able to mark his progress, he works under great 
encouragement, 
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(c). A spice of difficulty is an incentire to exertion, 
if care is taken to adjust it to tlie pupil’s power. Lads 
will dawdle over that wMch requires no eftbrt, but they 
brace up their energies for that which does, supposing it 
to be within their grasp. They are stimulated, too, if the 
teacher acknowledges the difficulty. Their difficulties 
should never be underrated, for then they will be dis- 
couraged, as they will not expect to receive credit for 
what may require severe and prolonged effort. 

{d). Thoroughness.—It is ^sential that all initiatory 
processes should be learnt thoroughly, and in fact, that every 
ha&on in any way necessary to the understanding of those 
that follow be My mastered. Without this the pupil is 
as one stumbling in the dark. By the practice of passing 
through lessons without mastering them, “ a load,” says 
Dr. Bell, “ of toil and tedium is laid up ; and the scholar, 
conscious of his imperfect and slow progress, and puzzled 
and embarrassed by every lesson, everywhere feels dis- 
satisfied with the irksomeness of his daily tasks, and alike 
disgusted with his master, his school, and his hook.” The 
frequent neglect of this rale in the lower classes of a 
school is unaccountable, when it is considered that the 
teacher’s own experience must show it to be the basis of all 
real progress. It may be irksome, it may be drudgery, to 
drill in the elements, but the toil is amply repaid in the 
rapid advance of the pupil at a later stage, and in his 
ability then to brace himself up for a keener encounter of 
wits than could otherwise be expected. What has been 
said of learning a language, that to “spend a few weeks 
over a few pages of easy narrative, until the whole is 
familiar, lays the best foundation for progress,” is equally 
true of the elements of every study in which a learner can 
be engaged. 

(e) Bepetition. — In order to thoroughness, there must 
be a judicious system of repetition. Unless frequently 
repeated, the impressions made on the memory wear o% 
or the power is lost. Bepetition must be without same- 
ness. One requisite is to graduate the lessons, so that 
every step may prepare for and anticipate the succeeding 
one ; another is to combine the rew matter of a lesson 
with the old, by which means, while making fresh acquisi- 
tions, a hold is retained of those made before ; and to 
these must he added recapitulation, or going over an entire 
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series of lessons a second or a tliird time, but more rapidly 
than in the first working. 

(f) Beproduction.—It will be found advantageous to 
the thoroughness of instruction, and to active and vigorous 
exertion of mind, to have that which is taught or learnt 
reproduced. Keproduction may be by a mere abstract, 
by a rendering of the sense by the pupil in his own words 
and way, and by working out principles in given examples. 
The first of these stimulates attention and strengthens the 
memory. The second is one of the most valuable aids in 
training the intellect which the teacher can command. 
The effort to set forth in his own way that which he has 
been taught compels the pupil to grasp it thoroughly. He 
has to look at it through the medium of his own language, 
and he cannot do so unless he comprehends it clearly. 
The very effort to do this gives him a clearer conception of 
it, and requires from him a greater exertion of power than 
was needed when listening or learning. The importance 
of such reproduction will be readily appreciated by all 
who have ever experienced the difficulty of conveying to 
another a subject which they thought they understood, 
until the attempt to communicate it showed some import- 
ant points overlooked or but dimly seen. The third plan 
of reproduction has a similar value. It is often found that 
a pupil goes through the demonstration of a principle or 
the working of a problem with apparent intelligence when 
stimulated by the teacher’s questions, or aided by his 
suggestions and illustrations, who utterly fails to apply the 
principle, or to work out independently a much easier 
example. This is perhaps due to the difficulty of binding 
the whole up. The parts, as they successively pass in 
review, are understood, but the whole is not. This is to 
be obviated by making it the rule to recapitulate the 
whole lesson, and to give examples in all possible cases 
for independent practice. If this is done, there is 
obtained from tlie pupil an exertion, self-sustained and 
energetic, which previous teaching prepared for, but itself 
did not realize. 
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CHAPTEE II. 

GBAMMAR. 

1. Educative Value.--Englisli grammar,^ as a scliool 
instrument, has claims both on account of its practical 
utility and its educative power. These are closely allied, 
so that rightly pursuing the one we accomplish the other. 
In its instrumental character some teaching of it is 
necessary to aid in forming the habit of intelligent 
reading. Eightly taught it will help the learners to 
gather from books their contents, and will give power to 
master the thought intended by the writer. How far the 
claim can be sustained that it teaches to speak and write 
correctly is doubtful. Many who have passed through a 
course of grammatical instruction have done^ neither. 
Conrect speech is the result of habit formed by imitation 
and unconscious induction in the society to which the 
learner is accustomed ; correct writing is the result of 
much practice in composition, moulded by the habit 
of reading good authors. It is true, that with practised 
writers, a time comes when grammar has an influence in 
composition, but it may be safely affirmed that this is not 
to any gi’eat extent during attendance at an elementary 
school. Though no doubt the fact is so, that using it as 
an instrument in aid of intelligent reading, it does in- 
directly influence the thinking, and consequently the com- 
position. It is also to be noted that it has a critical 
value, by furnishing a standard by which to test the 
accuracy of language, spoken or written. " 

The Educative Power of English grammar is due to 
its matter and to its methods. Its matter is difficult. It 
has no stage so simple as that presented in arithmetic, 
the fimt notions of which can be obtained from the 
concrete. The nearest approach to this is in the fleeting 
sounds which fall on the ear, or in the forms of words 
placed before the eye. But these are only symbols, — the 
real subject is hidden and abstruse. The forms represent 
modes of speech, and these represent mental states. Now, 
it is only as the pupil traces out these relations, and 
masters the mental facts, that he obtains an intelligent 
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acquaintance ■with the subject. Thought and its elements, 
as represented in sentences, words, inflections, and 
syntactical relations are the objects on which the learners’ 
minds are fixed. It is on this ground that grammar has 
been called the logic of the elementary school. This 
designation however has been misunderstood, because it 
was not seen that the term logic, so used, has not the 
obsolete meaning of the ‘*Art of Eeasoning," but the 
modern one of the science of the laws of thought. Logic 
deals with the laws of thought as embodied in certain 
forms of language ; grammar also deals with thought, as 
it finds expression in speech. Those who teach grammar 
empirically as dealing only with visible signs, and take no 
note of its hidden facts, except so far as to make their 
teaching intelligible, can never secure to their pupils this 
logical culture. But when grammar is taught by a right 
method, that is inductively ; when the course is pursued 
which nature has indicated by the way in which she has 
secured correct speech ; w'hen attention is directed to 
thought, of which language is the expression ; when 
sentences are analyzed with the view of gaining power to 
master the thoughts therein ; when from the offices they 
sustain in speech words are inductively classified ; and 
when from 'the relations which exist between words in 
sentences, inflections are discovered and their meaning ; 
— then gi'ammar takes its place as the logic of the ele- 
mentary school, just as arithmetic properly taught is 
its Euclid. “ The importance of training the mind,” says 
Morell, “ to accurate logical thinking, can hardly be over- 
estimated, for although the logical faculty is not the 
highest faculty in the mind, yet it is of all others the 
most practical ; that, namely, which is the most directly 
necessary for the occnpations and duties of daily life. 
. . . The best preparation I believe to be a thorough 
well-grounded knowledge of grammar : for all language is 
really based upon a kind of natural or intuitive logic, and 
to understand the structure of language aright, enables us 
to follow the workings of the understanding as it has 
embodied itself in this outward and symbolic form.” 

II. Method. 1. The Common Method.— The 
method of teaching English grammar from its introdnction 
into a course of elementary instruction to a recent period, 
made it the most uninteresting and wearisome of school 
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suTojects. All -wlxo have given attention to tlie history of 
school method know that the mode of teaching it was "based 
on the old plan of teaching Latin. This was a mode that 
put the learner thi'ough a coimse of rote instruction in classi- 
fication, inflection, and syntax before they had any acquaint- 
ance with the language. It was in vain that, each in 
his day, such writers as Aseham, Comenius, Milton, and 
Locke protested against the course on the ground of its 
absurdity, and proposed a more rational one. The plan 
held sway till very recently. But there was something to 
be said for the old teachers. Bor the inflections to which 
the several classes of words are subject must be known 
before the learner can engage the simplest sentence in 
Latin ; their mistake was in giving a complete course 
before introducing to sentences. Since the revival of 
interest in educational method, a better plan has been 
adopted with Latin and other languages, and it has also 
been seen that the method is utterly wrong when applied 
to English. For such teaching ignores the fact that words 
cannot be classified by those ignorant of their office and 
meaning ; and it overlooks the further facts that inflec- 
tions of words grow out of their relations, and that the 
cases of nouns and pronouns and the moods of verbs can- 
not be understo")d before a knowledge of the structure of 
sentences has been acquired. 

2. Method proposed.— It has been found very 
efiective to proceed from the first by analysis and in- 
duction, accompanied by exercises in composition. This 
method starts with the sentence as the unit of speech, and 
it leads the learners to resolve it into its elementary 
parts as representatives of elements of thought. It brings 
before the learner at first sentences in their simplest form, 
as, ice melts, water flows, rain falls, John reads, and it 
proceeds by gradual additions, to sentences of every variety 
and of the most complex kinds. In the whole course the 
teaching is analytic, and the main facts and laws of lafi- 
guage are obtained by a process of induction. At every 
fresh stage sentences of similar formation are written on 
the board, and attention drawn to those parts which form 
the basis of the lesson. In this way the learners are led 
to classify words, to discover their relations, and any inflec- 
tions arising therefrom, and the rules of arrangement and 
government. Formal definitions of any matter must 
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follow this inductive process. But there must be no haste. 
Definitions are only valuable after the investigation of 
many facts, and when they are seen clearly to compre- 
hend them. With these lessons in analysis should be 
associated lessons in composition, the classes which have 
had analysis one day, being set to form a number of 
sentences on the same model the next. A. clearer insight 
— always an effect of reproduction — ^will be gained from 
this synthetical exercise, at the same time that there wiU 
be secured that independent application which ought 
always to be associated with the studies of this stage. But 
though both analysis and synthesis are to be employed in 
connection with each individual lesson, the course of lessons 
must be synthetic. 

III. G-raduated Course of Lessons —The teacher 
who would secure to his children the greatest benefit from 
the study of grammar on the principle now advocated, 
must have a graduated course of lessons, so that ar each 

E oint he may introduce the facte for which the children 
ave been prepared by their previous work. The follow- 
ing is a rough outline of the order of such a syllabus. 

First stage.— Simple sentences in connection with 
object lessons. The points at this stage are— (<z) the pai'ts 
of a sentence, not the names, subject and predicate, lest 
words take the place of ideas ; (6) the words used— noun, 
verb, adjective. 

Second stage.— Simple sentences enlarged j their 
parts, and the words — ^adverb and preposition. 

Third stage.- Simple sentences enlarged ; their parts, 
and transitive and intransitive verbs. 

•Fotirth stage.— Simple sentences enlarged ; their parts, 
the personal pronoun introduced, case of pronouns, and the 
alterations in the verb according to the pronoun employed. 
Fifth stage.— Simple sentences enlarged. Number of 
nouns, pronouns, and verbs ; moods and tenses ; weak and 
strong verbs. Progressive and complete forms. 

Sixth stage.— Complex and compound sentences. Ee- 
lative pronoun and conjunction. 

Seventh stage.— Place a text book in the hands of the 
pupil 
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CHAPTER III 
GEOaRAPHY. 

I. Its Educative Value —Geography, when properly- 
taught, combines the two advantages of a school subject, 
practical utiKty and educational value. The former is 
sometimes recognised, but the latter not ; for it is a too 
common practice to put into the hands of the learners 

trashy epitomes,” crowded with names and definitions, 
which secure neither. That it may secure good results it 
must be taught on right principles. 

1. Observation. — The facts of geogi’aphy have been 
obtained by observation and sound induction. The same 
coume must be pursued if the learner is to obtain a right 
knowledge of the subject, and derive from it mental cul- 
ture. It is true that his sphere of observation is very 
limited, and that he must take the majority of his facts on 
trust ; but if he is to realize these, or gain anything from 
what he is told, his own neighbourhood must furnish him 
with the topics of his first lessons. These should utilize 
all that he can observe, whether by a walk in the country, 
the ascent of a hill, or even a ramble through a town. It 
is thus that the near and familiar will furnish him illus- 
trations and types of the remote and the unknown. A 
plan of the schoolroom and town may be introductory to 
the use of the map, or may at any time illustrate it ; the 
ideas of direction may he given % means of local objects 
and the schoolroom ; that of area by a slate, the schoolroom, 
the playground, a neighbouring field, and a tract of country 
commanded by some place in the vicinity ; a pond compared 
with a basin of water might be magnified into a lake or sea, 
a hill into a mountain, a narrow stream into a mighty 
river. By means of day models, the teacher may give ide’as 
of surface, headlands, bays, straits, lakes and rivers, and 
of places, as the Isle of Wight, where other plans fail. 

2, Conception and Imagination. — Prom the 
nature of the case much will have to be conceived or 
imagined by the learner. The aim must be to give him 
ideas rather than words, the instruction must be real, not 
verbal. Hence there must be graphic description, or word- 
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painting, for the children have to conceive in theii' own 
minds the pictures the teacher has in his. Such a picture 
as would exisit in the mind after a visit should be the 
standard of the teacher j though he must remember that 
from the indefiniteness of language, even when aided hy 
maps and diagrams, the children’s conception will not ex- 
actly resemble the reality. Aid should be sought from 
pictures of scenery, costumes and natural objects. The 
teacher must do what he can to remedy the defects 
arising from words not being exact in their signifi- 
cation. He should never forget the fact, and he should 
take every opportunity of giving a definite meaning to 
terms, which he may by associating similar terms in the 
mind, and when one is used, calling for the others, noticing 
the shades of difference in their signification — e.g., cape, 
naze, head, promontory ; ascent, hillock, hill, mountain. 

3. Memory- — As much is committed to the memojy, 
care should be taken not to burden it with minute details, 
nor by giving names merely. Few subjects offer better 
opportunities of aiding the memory through the laws of 
association than this. Names of places may often be 
associated with natural features, present circumstances, or 
past history. The name then suggests the fact, or the 
latter recalls the former ; ay,, Ccmlentz, Lisbon, Wolfe, 
Sir J ohn Moore. The resemiblances which may be traced, 
or the contrasts which exist, are means of association not 
to he overlooked, — e.g,, Holland and Switzerland, and the 
great continents. The classification of similar facts, and 
the tracing of cause and effect, will be found valuable aids 
to the memory. A plan adopted hy Pillans, of aiding the 
naemory by poetry, seems worthy of general use. 

*' That renowned flood, so often sung. 

Divine Alpheus, who. by secret sluice. 

Stole under seas to meet his Arethuse.” 

*' IJymphs and shepherds dance no more 
By sandy Ladon’s lilied banks." 

Map-drawing from copy and from memoiy will he found 
useful, but too much time must not be given to it. 

4 Understanding. — The higher branches of geo- 
graphy enable us to give some cultm’e to the understanding. 
Facts have to be classified, generalizations to be made, laws 
to be discovered, and the connection of causes and effects 
to be established. The method of induction is therefore 
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to be employed, wbile the mathematical portion of the 
subject will furnish some exercises in exact thinking. In 
carrying on these processes there must not be haste, nor 
must too much be expected. It is not an easy thing for 
cMdren to grasp many facts, to see their relations, and to 
keep them before their minds in order to reason upon 
them ; but with this caution, they should be trained to do 
what they can. 

11. Course of Instruction. 1. Preparatory 
Course.—This has to give geographical ideas and to 
awaken interest in the subject. It has been already pointed 
out that the neighbourhood should furnish the material 
of the first lessons. Those should he followed by lessons 
in which common things may suggest the topics. Take 
such objects as earthenware, articles made of iron, of tin^ 
and such things as coal and chalk. Draw their attention 
to the quantities which must have come under their own 
notice, or to be found amongst the people where they 
dwell ; excite their interest as to whence they are ob- 
tained ; describe the places, point out the direction from 
the schoolroom, give some idea of the distance by the time 
it would take to walk there, and exhibit a picture, if 
possible, of costume and scenery. During this coui’se, 
illustrate aU such terms as MU, plain, valley, river, town, 
and the habits and employments of the people, by com- 
parison with what comes under their observation daily. 
After the most important facts respecting the features, 
productions, and employments of England have been 
thus mastered, a similar plan may be pursued with other 
countries. Types of these countries may be found in 
their vegetable productions, or in their animals. The land 
of the palm, of the orange, or of spices ; of the lion, of the 
elephant, or of the camel ; of the negi'o or of the Arab, 
may be taken as instances. Specimens of productions or 
of manufactures, pictures of characteristic scenery or of 
costume, should be at hand for illustration. The directions 
and distances from the schoolroom should be given, the ports 
from which ships sail marked, and the route traced. Use 
the black-board and map. The lessons of this course should 
at first be oral, then hool^ should be supplied, dealing with 
the same facts in a simple, grapMc and intelligible way. 

2. Junior Course, (a) Use of Maps-— Systematic 
teaching of geography must commence by careful instruc- 
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tion in the nature and use of maps. This is clearly 
necessary to sound progress. Maps are made up of a 
variety of arbitrary symbols, which of themselves convey 
no meaning. These symbols must be explained, and pains 
must be taken to keep their meaning under the pupil’s 
attention, or there is no guarantee that the mind is 
gathering more than mere words. Something will have 
been done in previous lessons towards giving the pupils 
ideas of the use of the maps, wherever there has been a 
proper use of the black-board. An acquaintance with the 
modes of representing natural features, political divisions, 
and^ the sites of towns and cities will have been thus 
attained. (1) In giving further instruction, the first im- 
portant point is to make the pupils learn about scales, and 
the mode of determining distances and areas. The first 
lesson would consist in teaching them to draw plans, of the 
schoolroom and premises, of vaiious sizes j by which means 
they wdl get the idea of a scale. The next step is to 
draw plans of the town and neighbourhood ; by which they 
discover, that as the area is extended, the scale is reduced. 
Thus proceeding to counties and countries, they at length 
become perfectly familiar with the mode of representing 
distance and area. The next step is the application of 
the scale in detemining these points ; though constant 
reference must he made to known dimensions, as nothing 
less will preserve the pupil from falling into ludicrous 
errors. In the course of instruction, chSdren should be 
called to determine the distance between places by actual 
measurement on the map, and application of the scale ; 
if a country or place is mentioned, not connected with the 
map before the class — e.g., the equator and Europe, — let 
one of them, by measuring, determine its position, sup- 
posing the map to be extended to that point on the same 
scale. Methods of approximating in a rough way to area 
in square miles should he pointed out. (2). The second 
important point is to give instruction respecting the lines 
of latitude and longitude, their differences, why they 
differ, and their several uses. 

(6) The Matter of the Lessons. —The lessons at 
first must not he too formal, the purpose of filling the 
mind with pictures and facts must still he kept m view. 
In carrying out this design the method should fill in and 
enlarge the plan hitherto followed. 
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(1) Great Britain and Ireland have the first claim. 
In dealing with these the course taken should excite 
interest and foster intelligence. It should also lead the 
learner by a process of induction to see the relations 
between the facts brought under his notice. Thus it 
would be well to start off with the chief industries of the 
country, their localities and how they came to be estab- 
lished in these places. A fairly exhaustive course of this 
kind would bring out the general physical features, would 
give much histoiic information, and would bind by indis- 
soluble association the main facts. For instance, with a 
map of the northern counties before him, the teacher 
would draw attention to the great population of Lanca- 
shire, pointing out the numerous towns and bow close 
together. Then he would refer to the district as it was a 
century or two since. How has the change come about ? 
The answer would deal with the physical features of the 
district, the neighbourhood of the Mersey, and the growth 
of the textile manufactures. A similar course with, the 
woollen manufactures of the west of England and of 
Yorkshire would bring out not only the physical features 
of these districts but Sso some interesting historic facts. 
So with Ulster, or Glasgow and its neighbourhood. In 
dealing with the former, information would be ^ven of 
the district, its chief towns and ports, and of its mstory ; 
in dealing with the latter, the occupation of the people, 
the physical features of the country, the Clyde, and the 
towns and ports. The same course should be pursued 
with all the other industries of the country. Then the 
main lines of railway should be taken. Any one of them 
would furnish interesting geographical facts of the coun- 
ties through which it passes, the towns near, the amouilt 
and character of the traffie, and the number of passengers. 
Following this, those portions of the country might be 
taken which this course has not touched or at any rate not 
exhausted. A brief historic outline would bring into 
view many interesting points. Gties and their cathedrals, 
counties and county towns, places with historic names, 
and places that have come into being under the demands 
of modern life, such as the watering places. The names 
of towns ought to be noted, and especially such endings as 
ing, ham, ton, bury, wick, wich, and by. Proceeding 
thus the teacher would at length direct attention 
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to the coast, its rocks, headlands, beaches, estuaries, bays, 
and openings of rivers ; then to maritime towns and 
ports, noting contrasts and all those things which have led 
to the decline of some and the growth of others. Such a 
course as this faithfully followed would prepare the 
children for that scientific study of the geography of their 
country which belongs to a later stage. 

(2) Other Lands. — A similar plan should determine 
the lessons on Europe and other lands. It is utterly 
impossible in the junior classes to give a minute account 
of aU countries ; but by a judicious selection of par- 
ticulars the children nuy form intelligent conceptions 
of them. Let the first lessons be on the distribution 
and employments of the population, and the learnem 
will not fail to associate with these the geographical 
facts that have determined them. When they have 
made some progress the plan may be enlarged. It will 
be found to extend their view, give vigour to their grasp, 
and unity to their knowledge, if classes of facts are 
taken, not belonging to a particular political division, but 
to a natural region. The writer remembers the great 
interest that was excited in a class upwards of thirty years 
since, by his taking the world in regions of 10 or 15 
degrees. He took first a belt in the equatorial regions, 
the region of spices and palms, then the region of oranges 
and grapes, then of apples, and so on. Taking the de- 

g ees of latitude marking the boundaries of a region, 

1 started eastward from the meridian of Greenwich and 
noted in succession the several countries and their pro- 
ducts, their special physical features, and the character- 
istics, costumes, and employments of their peoples. In a 
course like this the children are specially interested in 
facts of a like kind, as well as in the contrasts ; and they 
attend with eagerness the history of the introduction of 
the product of one country of a region to another country 
in. the same — as of spices into the West Indies, or of the 
products of Peru into the Eastern Hemisphere, 

When the minds of the learners have been thus fur- 
nished and their powers enlarged, the teacher may attempt, 
in the next higher class, particular countries. When he 
does so he wUl be tempted to resort to the plan of giving 
dry facts. But he must resist the temptation. If he has 
not the means or the ability to deal with them rightly, he 

T 
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may find books for bis classes to read, winch combine fnll 
information with graphic description. But books are at 
this stage a poor substitute for the living voice ; they may 
aid the teacher, they should not supersede him. One 
valuable plan would be to give them geography through 
history, and narratives of adventure. What geographical 
pictures might be formed of North America % aid of 
sketch maps, and the history of the taking of Quebec, and 
the conquest of Canada ; of the War of Independence, 
and of the war between the Northern and Sonthern 
States ! How Africa would become known and full of 
interest to the learners by following the steps of Living- 
stone, Stanley, and others 1 What a knowledge of India 
would be obtained by attending the march of its con- 
quest, or the suppression of the Mutiny ! There is not a 
country in Europe, there is scarcely a country in the 
world which might not be opened out to the learner by 
intelligent dealing with historic facts. 

3.^ Senior Course.— The teacher must present cleai'Iy 
to his mind that his work hitherto has been preparatory. 
The children have been storing their minds to prepare 
them to enter with advantage on a scientific course. The 
full significance of many of me facts has not been realized, 
nor have their relations been fully understood. If his 
children remain under his instruction they must be taught 
to classify their knowledge and to discover and master the 
physieal laws, (a) It will be necessary to illustrate and 
establish, as far as his pupils can follow, the facts that 
prove the form of the earth, the position of its axis, its 
motions, and its zones ; they must also learn how to find 
the latitude of a place, and the facts of longitude. On 
these points the children may study the introductory 
chapters of Sullivan’s “ Geography Generalized,” which are 
admirable both in their method and as specimens of lucid 
exposition, (h) These things being thoroughly under- 
stood, the learner may take up systematically the gep- 
graphy of particular countries, oe^nning with his own. 
The facts must be investi^ted in their kind and in their 
relations. He will first take up its surface, its elevations 
and depressions — ^mountains, hills, plains, and valleys ; 
then its river basins, smaller streams and lakes ; and 
then the form and nature of its coasts. Attention will 
next be given to its po&itim in relation to the ocean and 
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seasj to otlier lands, and to tlie equator, and then to its 
climate. These things should be followed by an exhaus* 
tive investigation of its vegetable and mineral productions, 
the distribution and employment of the people, and the 
chief seats of commerce and maritime enterprise. Ail 
through, his attention must be concentrated on the rela- 
tions of these different classes of facts, and their interde- 
pendence. A similar course should be pursued with the 
other countries that may be taken* 


CHAPTEE lY. 

ENGLISH HISTOBY* 

I. Should History be taught in the Common 
School P— English history presents a wide field of culture. 
It is an account of the corporate life and actions of the 
nation. As such it presents to us social conditions, religious 
movements, poKtical proceedings, the relations of the 
government to the nation, and foreign wars. It shows 
how the nation has become what it is. How different, 
to wit, is the England of to-day from the England of a 
thousand years ago 1 History traces the growth, it shows 
that the events in a nation’s life are connected day to day, 
year to year, and generation to generation. It makes 
evident the truth, as applicable to a nation as to an 
individual, that the past is a power in the present, and 
with this will mould the future. It shows that the laws 
regulating human affairs are uniform, and that thus the 
experience of the past becomes a guide for the future, 
for history repeats itself. It shows what are the duties 
individuals owe to the state and to the laws, and it 
supplies motives for obedience to these. It shows how 
the interests of the community are inseparably bound up 
with the well-being of aU its sections, and emphatically 
it confirms the statement that “it is righteousness that 
exalteth a nation.” 

Objections Answered — ^With such a wide range 
as is comprehended by these and other topics, it is some- 
times urged that history should have no place ^ in the 
teaching of an elementary school. The objection has. 
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■been strengthened also by the way it is conamonly taught, 
the learner getting nothing but the dry bones of his- 
tory, a mere chronological skeleton. IS'ow it is certain 
that some of its branches lie outeide of the school, they 
require a knowledge of facts which the pupils cannot 
attain, and a power of judgment which belongs only to 
the mature. But this being so it does not follow that 
the subject should find no place in the school, it rather 
suggests that it should. For the objection is based on 
the right ground that the facts with which it deals should 
be gathered before judgments are formed or a philosophy 
of history attempted. But this may be commenced in 
the school, and if it is not, it is certain that the majority 
wUl not begin it after they have left school. 

Advantages. — ^We may go a step further and claim 
a distinct advantage to the children while gathering the 
facts. It is quite true, that these cannot be understood in 
their historic bearing, unless many that have gone before 
and many that follow are known, yet have they a value of 
their own. Take an analogous case. Facts told of re- 
markable men as bearing on their life and character cannot 
be understood without a knowledge of their previous 
history. Are they, therefore, of no value? How then 
come they to be so often quoted, 

‘‘To point a moral or adorn a tale.” 

Whence do Smiles’s popular books draw their in- 
spiration if not from such isolated facts? The truth 
is, such incidents appeal to general principles of human 
nature working in society, from which they derive 
a value apart from their connection with the indi- 
vidual ; as, for instance, Wellington’s knowledge of 
the condition of his soldiers, or the contention between 
Marlborough and Eugene, as to the different results 
of a firm discipline and a lenient laxity. Even in junior 
classes, many facts, by exciting the imagination, appeal 
to feelings of hoiTor of cruelty, detestation of evil, 
or admiration of goodness and virtue, and so have a 
moral value. Nay, often a moral truth gains by their 
means a significance which it would never have had in a 
preceptive form — the incident has been as a sunbeam dis- 
closing the truth, as that of Sir Philm Sidney at Zutphen. 

II. Purpose to be served in Teaching History. 
1. Topics. — Oui* aim in teaching history willdetermine our 
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selection of topics. Wliattlieneanweliopetodol "WTiat cul- 
ture may we expect to secure ? We have just seen that all 
we can hope to do is to lay the foundation for its later study ; 
but in doing this we may accomplish several important 
things. We may secure a valuable training of the intellect. 
History offers a good field of culture for the memory ; it 
furnishes^ material to the conceptive and imaginative 
powers ; it offers the means, in its large array of facts of 
like and diverse kinds, for the culture of the under- 
standing ; it calls the judgment into play in examining 
eyidenee and weighing testimony ; and it secures some 
discipline to the reason in tracing cause and effect, estima- 
ting probabilities and discovering truth. But while a right 
method will secure such benefits as these, we venture to 
think that its chief sphere in school should be in moral 
training. Such topics should be selected as will exercise 
the moral sense, as will suggest principles of right conduct, 
and as will inspire with thankfulness for the heritage won 
for us by our fathers. Eightly taught, it will bring into 
judgment the principles and actions of men of like passions 
as ourselves ; it will show and enforce the necessity of right 
habits, good character, and skilled industry ; and it will 
awaken a desire and determination that the heritage shall 
be improved and not injured by us. 

2. Sources of Danger — In prosecuting these aims 
there are sources of danger, respecting which the teacher 
must be on his guard. There is the danger of the imagina- 
tion warping the facts ; there is the danger of the feelings 
and passions prejudicing the judgment ; there is the 
danger of hasty inference, and that of giving opinions 
mther than facts. In reding history the teacher will 
remember that his authors were exposed to the same in- 
fluences. He should note that much of their writing is 
opinion — ^very valuable it may be, yet not history. He 
should read also with charity and consideration, avoiding 
conceit and positivene^. He must remember that we 
never know aU the facts, many have never been recorded. 
Motives too are entirely hidden ; we may make shrewd 
guesses at them, but we can never be certain that we know 
them. Hence a distinguished statesman is credited with 
the saying, “ History ! I know that to be a lie ! ’’ How, if 
such be the case with great authors, how much more with 
books for children 1 In these, no writer can deal with all 
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paits of liis subject. He must omit some tbings, be must 
treat otbers scantily ; and even vrliere he deals more fu^y, 
he cannot always be sure that he does not omit something, 
which, if given, would alter the entire complexion of his 
story. The teacher should remember also that from the 
influence of prejudice many of the things recorded are 
worthless. For instance, it is ever a practice with party to 
contend that the rigU is with them ii the people are. But 
how fickle is popular opinion ! How variable is popular 
action ! How often have the same people thrown from 
the pedestal on which they had placed him the idol of an 
hour! “A million of fools,” says Taine, “do not make 
one wise man,” The few are noble. The teacher must 
ever keep in view that his object is to get all the facts, in 
order that the children may be prepared to form right 
judgments on them. 

III. Method of Teaching History.— The method 
is indicated by the aims. Facts are to be given, real and 
life-like j inferences are to be drawn ; and principles are 
to be established. Hence, picturing out, training and 
induction must form the cmef features of the method. 
Picturing out makes the dead past a living present. It 
clothes the people with flesh and hlood, and makes them to 
live and move before our eyes. Training uses the know- 
ledge which such teaching supplies, so that the mind of the 
learner is developing in power. It does this in such a way 
that at every step he is not only actively engaged on what 
he receives so that it may become his own, but that he may 
get out of it things not given. Induction thus comes into 
use. The learner has to deal with the facts so as to obtain, 
as far as he can, the laws which underlie them, and also 
principles for his guidance. Here is the difficulty. “Phy- 
sicians tell us that there is a great deal of difference 
between taking a medicine, and the medicine getting 
into our constitution.” There is a similar difference 
betwixt putting historical facts in the memory and givin'g 
the educed truths a power over the conduct. This cannot 
be unless the lessons they supply enter into the ordinary 
train of thought and feeling, that train which determines 
what the character is, or fixes what it will become. 

The Couxse of Instruction will be determined by 
these aims. There can be no realization of the past, nor 
any just inferences drawn, unless the pupil has some know- 
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ledge of tlie present. He must be able to compare wbat 
be hears with what he knows. He must be guided into 
realizing the things in w%ich the past differs from the 
present as well as those in which they are alike. "When 
children have realized that those of whom they hear or 
read actually lived and moved, they will unconsciously 
place them in circumstances similar to the present. Their 
present knowledge will colour the past, and so prevent 
them realizing its truth. They will be apt to think of 
people hundreds of years ago as having the same know- 
ledge and advantages as ourselves. This will show to the 
teacher the necessity of making real the past by a right 
use of the present. One source of mistake may be indi- 
cated as a sample of others. Accustomed to hear of the 
millions now in the country, of thronged towns and 
thriving neighbourhoods, the pupil imagines it was the 
same in the past. This illusion must be dispelled. When 
reading of the earlier periods, he must realize the scant 
population, the wide wastes, and the vast solitudes, where 
now there are busy folk. 

Moral Purpose.— As the purpose is essentially moral, 
those topics must be selected which appeal to his sym- 
pathies. These will not be found in a history of kings 
and their deeds, nor in narratives of foreign war, but in a 
history of the people. How they lived, in what houses, 
on what food, by what employments. How they dressed, 
indoor and out-door life, and popular games. The relations 
between the classes of the community, modes of salutation, 
relations of employers and employed, trade guilds and 
clubs. The roads and the water-ways, and the religious 
and educational movements and progress. 

' Incidental Lessons.— Much of the instruction will be 
incidental. Lessons in geography will furnish oppor- 
tunities. The names and sites of manor houses, hamlets, 
villages, towns, cathedrals, castles and families, properly 
treated, will help to vivid realization of the past. Heading 
lessons wiE give others in aUusions to celebrated persons, 
places, or events ; and in forms of expression involving 
historic facts as to the sources of the language, or to the 
influence on it of the Celt, the Dane, the Norman, the 
ecclesiastic or the scholar. Such incidental teaching should 
be aided by books on simEar lines. 

Systematic Beading can be pursued with profit when 
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the children have possessed themselves of pictures of the 
past. The teacher will have to be judicious in his choice 
of a plan and of books. The life of the nation has several 
marked eras. Each epoch should be taken in order, and 
its main facts, questions, and characteristics mastered 
before proceeding to the next. Such a book as Creighton’s 
“ Epochs of History” would be found suitable. The method 
of using such a book has been already indicated in the 
section on exposition of class subjects. 

Chronology.— The position which the learning of dates 
should occiipy may be briefly stated. Long lists of dates 
and events, which serve no useful purpose, are excluded 
by the method recommended. But some dates must be 
given, or “ there will be a grotesque confusion of the inci- 
dents in the child’s memory.” The dates needed in the 
earlier lessons wiU be few, and as a rule, will fix them- 
selves in the mind by their association with the things 
given. But in systematic teaching more will be required, 
though even here chief reliance should be placed on an 
intelligent acquaintance with the sequence of events. At 
first the dates marking the several epochs should be fixed, 
and thus a framework formed in which to set the main 
facts of each period. These dates should be frequently 
required until they come as readily as the alpliabet does. 
■When commencing a lesson the same plan should be 
followed, and dates given which will assign the facts to 
their proper period. In going through an epoch, the dates 
which are of most importance to an intelligent knowledge 
of it should be fixed in right sequence. As the learners 
make progress, advantage should be taken of similar inci- 
dents and questions to & dates as well as to show how thej, 
nation grew. Thus as each point is reached a back refer- 
ence to the reigns of Henry III., Edward II., Bichard II., 
Henry IV., Charles I., and James II., will not only perma- 
nently fix many special dates, but will put the learner in 
possession of the history of several important questions; 
In the same way by linking dates a century apart, as the 
learners pass on, many events will be associated with 
them, and will help to brmg mto prominence the progress 
made. How suggestive, for instance, is the following list: — 
671 Egfrid and the Piets. 771 Ofifa and Bent. 871 
Alfred at Ashdown and Wilton. 971 Edgar grants Lothian 
to Scotland. 1071 Hereward in Ely. 1171 Hemry II. to 
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Ireland. 1271 Edward at Nazareth. 1371 Eohert, first 
of the Stuarts. 1471 Battle of Tewkesbury. 1571 Incor- 
poration of Oxford and Cambridge. 1671 Colonel Blood 
and the regalia. 1771 English Newspapers. 1871 Ballot 


CHAPTER V. 

ELEMENTARY KNOWLEDGE OP NATURE. 

1. Infants’ School Course. 1. Kindergarten.— 
The early education of a child to a very great degree is 
from its^ contact with nature. Its first knowledge is 
through its senses. This is usually without design on its 
own part, and is in a desultory way ; but how effective 1 
Brougham once expressed a conviction that he learned 
thus in the first three years of his life, more than in all the 
rest. When a child enters school it is that he may receive 
the benefit of others’ experience, hut if his teachers are 
wise, they will still proceed on the same lines, and “ follow 
nature ” will be their guide and end. Such exercises as 
those included under the term Kindergarten, will at first 
and for a considerable time form the employment in school. 
One advantage of this will he that startmg with the free- 
dom and abandon of the child face to face with nature, 
they will be gradually moulded by the school instinct, and 
without losing their special characteristics, become slightly 
more formal, and more and more an adaptation of means 
to ends. 

2. Object Lessons. — ^The active curiosity of children 
respecting the things they see, and the operations going 
on around them, as shown in their questions; and the 
experiments they make on toys and other things, by which 
they become acquainted with their parts and qualities, are 
reasons for combining with other exercises, lessons on 
objects. In doing this we must stiU follow nature. Then, 
at first, the objects wili be few, and will be dealt with 
until tney are perfectly famihar ; and then with growing 
power there would be provision for a wider range. They 
would also seem to be selected capriciously, and would only 
by degrees fall into something hke order, each having a 
definite purpose, and being carried forward on a definite 
plan. 
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On tte method of these lessons depends their value. 
“ Object lessons,” says Sir F. E. Sandford, “ are valuable 
for the intelligent habits of observation and discrimination 
which they produce, rather than for the amount of know- 
ledge inculcated.” Handling and examining the objects 
are the necessary elements of this process. Thus their 
attention is directed to qualities, and to similar qualities in 
various objects. When a qualify is perceived it is named. 
But now the teacher’s difdculties begin. He may give the 
name before the perception is clear; or, should he escape 
from this, he may fall into the no less fatal mistake that 
the name explains the thing. He must avoid both. He 
must remember that these lessons are not on words, but on 
things : that the lesson is not successful when a word is 
said, but when a thing is seen. Hence he must not be 
forward to give words. He is even now laying the basis 
of habit, and on his present course depends greatly the 
child’s future success. He is teaching to observe, to 
examine, to experiment, and to reflect. Having secured 
these, he will give attention to language. Not to words 
only, but to description, simple yet full — the fuller the 
better. Then language will help the child to realize what 
it was doing. 

In the above, experiment has been indicated as one of 
the steps in the course. It is a very important one. But 
let not the teacher be misled by a word. There is nothing 
very difficult intended. When a glass is struck to produce 
a sound, or when it is struck to produce a fracture, and the 
same thing is done with slate to compare the fractures, we 
have experiments. So also when coal is placed in the Imwl 
of a pipe, covered with clay, placed in the fire, and flame 
applied at the end of the stem ; or when a few grains of 
cochineal are dropped into water, or lump sugar placed in 
the flame of a candle. In all such cases, experiment gives 
opportunity for observing, or discloses qualities otherwise 
hidden. 

II. First Grade, or Elementary School. 1. 
Should the Sciences be taught in it ?~The habit 
of observing natural phenomena, of reflecting on the facts, 
of inquiring into causes, and of pursumg those experi- 
mental processes to which we owe science, should form a 
part of early training. But it should he clearly under- 
stood what can be properly claimed from the first grade 
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school in this matter. The elementary school is not the 
place to teach the sciences. Its very name shows so much. 
Its main work, at first, is to secure to the pupils the instru- 
ments of learning, and when these are acquired, to instruct 
them how to apply them in gathering knowledge for them- 
selves. ^ In pursuing the latter, care has to be taken that 
the subjects are within their reach. But this can scarcely 
be claimed for many of the sciences. Their mental powers 
and the paucity of their knowledge, unfit young learners 
for the study of these, with real advantage to themselves. 
Hence, it has been matter of common remark that attempts 
to do so have only placed in the mind unintelligible facts, 
or in the mouth scientific jargon. 

2. Basis of Soieiitifi.c Habit. — Holding the above 
position to be sound, yet it may be maintained, that all 
through the learners’ course in the elementary school, there 
may run alongside of its i>roper work such teachmg as 
will prepare them to enter intelligently into these studies 
later on ; or that will send them forth better fitted foi 
industrial pursuits. The thing has been done. In many 
schools, before the panic produced by the “ Lowe Code,” 
it was the custom to give, with success, lessons on natural 
objects, lessons on tmngs which exemplify natural laws, 
and lessons in the elements of natural philosophy. 

The aim in such a course was not thought to be attained 
when the pupO. had the facts. However valuable such 
knowledge, the purpose was not so much to convey know- 
ledge as to form a habit. The test applied was not how 
much was carried away, hut how much the pupil had 
done, and in what way. The purpose was not only to 
give knowledge that could be measured, but especially to 
give the desire, the ways and the aptitude of obtaining 
it. 

Such an aim can he accomplished only by a gradual 
development, during the whole school period, of those 
habits of mind on which success depends. Bor instance, 
children may be trained to observe, and to form the habit 
of doing so ; they may he shown how to gather facts by 
comparison and experiment ; they may be taught how to 
handle the facts, to seek their explanation, and to classify 
them ; and generally thejmaybe so instructed as to learn 
how to pursue an investigation till they have discovered 
a law or established a principle. So much may be claimed 
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as witHn their power, and also as their right. To those 
who do not pass on to schools of the second grade, such 
training would be invaluable as a preparation for their 
future life as artisans. 

3. liletliod.— On coming into the jvrst grade school, the 
development and culture should be conducted on a sys- 
tematic plan. Not systematic in the sense of giving at- 
tention to special subjects, but systematie in method. This 
should be uniform in calling into play the same faculties, 
and in gradually enlarging their sphere. It should call 
forth OjGtvoe observation, that is, observation with an end 
in view. It should accustom the learner to briii^ all his 
senses into action, handling, seeing, hearing, smeUing, and 
tasting. It should secure attention to qualities so common 
as to escape notice, and by experiment qualities which are 
concealed. Having a purpose in view, the learner must 
be led to think that some qualities that are obvious must 
depend on others that are not so. How discover these 1 
Appeal is thus made to a higher faculty, and he must then 
be stimulated to seek for causes. In carrying out this 
aim in the juvenile school, the teaching must at first be 
altogether oral ; then when power is gained and indepen- 
dent work is possible, books may be added. These would 
be of two kinds : a first book dealing mainly with things, 
and a higher book on natural philosophy. Thus we have 
three stages : a preparatory, middle, and advanced, 

4 Prelinainary Stage.— Natural Objects, (a) 
Minerals. — Familiar objects should be chosen, such 
as clay, slate, chalk, flint, and coal ; and such as enter 
into the construction of articles in the home, as lead, iron, 
tin, zinc, and copper. These offer facts for experiment, and 
suggest questions as to causes. Take coal for instance. 
Direct the attention of the children to the flame they see 
in the fire. How is it produced 1 What is the agent 1 
These questions elicit conjectures. Then the teacher pro- 
ceeds by expei-iment to test their likelihood. Gradually 
he leads the children to see that flame is ignited gas, and 
that the gas is set free by heat. Proceeding, he leads the 
children to suggest that the gas could be set free and 
collected, and then he verifies the suggestion by actual 
experiment. 

(6) Plants. — A step will be taken upwards towards 
the accomplishment of the purpose, when the lessons are 
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extended to a few common plants. ^ These lessons may be 
m an ascending series. The varieties of form and colour ; 
the development and protection of bnda ; the arrangement 
of the leaves on stems, and of the sepals and petals in 
whorls ; the position assumed by the pistil when it is 
longer than the stamens ; and the adaptation of the stalk 
to the weight of the flower — are points calculated to 
quicken observation, and to lead to accurate discrimi- 
nation. Advancing, a still higher exercise will be found 
in the relations of the several parts, and in the facts 
disclosed by dissection. The functions of the parts will 
give opportunity for inductive processes, of a not too 
difficult kind. Por instance, a lesson comparing the root 
and stem of any common plant might lead to the discovery 
of the influence of the presence or absence of light on the 
parts. Another on the arrangements of leaves and whorls 
might lead to the discovery of the laws of the arrange- 
ments. Other inductive lessons would be carried on, 
when examining the influence of leaves on the life of the 
plant, on their relation to light, on what they inhale and 
exhale, and on the differences in the leaves of aquatic 
plants. An illustration of the method may be obtained 
by an examination of a plant so as to answer the question, 
“How does it growl” Here the very question gives 
a purpose to the observation. Then parts are noted 
wmch bring up questions, “ How is this ? What is its 
cause 1 What is the object ? ” Seeking for answers, there 
would be a resort to experiment, to a wider field of obser- 
vation, and to a comparison of plants in varying circum- 
stances. Thus the lesson would proceed, gathering facts, 
correcting fancies and errors, until at len^h an approxi- 
mate answer is obtained. 

(g) Animals. — ^Lessons on animals which may be seen 
daily, followed by others on those seen occasionally, or 
about which they can read, may be made very serviceable 
to the pupils, in the training now contemplated. The 
facts offered are very numerous and are well fitted to 
bring out power of disGrimination. Many facts and 
relations, as instincts, habits, and modes of getting food, 
offer the means of exercising conception and fanc^, powers 
which play an important part in the study of nature. 
Then the Captations which may be traced of structure to 
habits, situation, and food, present interesting groups of 
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facts for the cultivation oi judgment. For this, instances of 
a simple kind may be found in the fitness of the coverings 
of the cow, sheep, and goat to their habitats and habits ; 
in the arrangement of the feathers of birds and the scales 
of fish, and in the adaptation of the forms of both to their 
movements, and the resistance to be overcome. A step 
onward will demand more vigorous effort, and will bring 
into view a wider field of contrivance and design. The 
law of compemation, so freqnently presenting itself, may be 
worked out in many instances ; starting from such easy 
ones as the elephant’s trunk, the spider’s web, and the lion- 
ant’s home. Advancing, opportunities will arise in which 
to give elementary notuMs in mechanics, as when comparing 
the neck and head of the cow with the head of the 
elephant, or when speaking of raising the arm or lifting the 
foot. Then as the min d gains power identiUcation of 
principle in structure and design between animals in other 
respects very dissimilar may crown and reward the labours 
of the pupil. 

5. Middle Stage.— Common Things.— Facts, Pro- 
cesses, and Principles. — Children, who have had their 
powers of observation sharpened, their powers of discrimi- 
nation quickened, and who have been put on the right 
track of investigation, will he prepared, as they advance 
in school, for more difficult work. Such a course of lessons 
should await them, as would awaken an intelligent interest 
in the employments going on around them ; in the modes 
of producing things with which they are familiar, and 
which will put them in possession of the natural laws and 
jn-inciples thus exemplified. At the same time, their stage 
of mental growth demands that they should be trained to 
more independent effort ; while their further progress will 
very materially depend on their minds being well stored, 
and on these stores being ready at command. Three 
things, then, will now have to be kept in view. The pupil 
is still to he trained in the method of questioning nature, 
he has to lay up in store knowledge of many things, and lie 
has to work somewhat more independently. The latter 
wiU require that a book on a good method, dealing with 
the things he has to learn, shall be placed in his hands. 
But the first cannot he abandoned. Books give only the 
results of research. The oral lesson must still lead the 
pupil on right tracks. But this lesson may he found in- 
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sufficient to supply alltliat should he known, and the facts 
cannot be given with sufficient frequency to make a per- 
manent impression. Books, then, he a necessary and 
valuable adjunct. When they are introduced it w^ be 
important to consider how they may be used to the best 
advantage. The oral lesson will give right method, and 
will familiarize the learner with its application, and will 
thus preserve him from taking the statements of the book 
on trust. Then by running comment during the prepara- 
tion, followed by an examination to test the understand* 
ing of what has been prepared, the teacher may secure that 
the knowledge is more than verbal. This would prepare 
the way for a lesson on what has been read, accompanied 
by illustrations and experiments, so that the learners may 
associate all the facts with their causes and principles. 

The method of the oral lesson must proceed on the lines 
which have been indicated. The following summary by 
Bletcher sufficiently sets them forth : — “There should be 
observation, aided by analysis and experiment ; comparison, 
followed by induction; reasoning, by analogy or deduc- 
tion; and hypothem, wMcb, rightly used, as a light derived 
from things known, to lead the other faculties to the dis- 
covery of the unknown, is the parent of invention. 
Observation and experiment would be led by hypothesis, 
and even when it is impossible to submit the object to the 
senses of the children, but necessary only to tell them the 
result of the observations and experiments of others, this 
wOl never be well digested and assimilated unless hypo- 
thesis have given a zest for it. Unless the mind has been 
brought to ask a question, the answer will not be properly 
stored in its recesses ; and, in over haste to convey in- 
formation, not nearly so much will be assimilated as if all 
the faculties of the mind, in an apparently slower course, 
had been brought into operation to acquire it.” 

6. Advanced Stage.—- Natural Phenomena and 
Natural Iiaws-— Learners who pass through the pre- 
ceding stages into the advanced classes of the school wull 
be prepared to proceed in a more definite course of natural 
science. But this term embraces a very spacious field. 
How much of it can be cultivated? Time is limited, 
school life is drawing to its close. How best utilize what 
remians ? The answer seems to he, by a judicious selection 
of topics from natural phenomena, and from common 
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tkings -wHcli exemplify natural laws. The properties of 
air and water may be taJken as instances of the former ; 
the laws exemplified in a tea-pot, a burning candle, a fire, 
and a common pump, the latter. Several reasons may be 
assigned for such a selection. In fixing any subject as a 
part of school work, two things should be considered ; 
how much the teacher must give, and how much the 
learner must acquire for himself ; or, to put the latter 
point in another way, how much he can do at home, and 
how far he can pursue it when school life is over. Now, for 
some branches of science he would depend altogether on his 
teacher. His home is too small and his means are too 
cramped, to admit the possibility while he is a pupil, ^ or 
the hope when he has ceased to be one, of doing anything 
at home. Again, there must be design in making so much 
of early education to depend on contact with natural phe- 
nomena. Is it not, that here and in this way, he has to 
possess himself of those laws and principles which do not 
belong to a special subject, but have to do with all his 
life ? Then, again, in order to teach any science well, the 
teacher must not only be fully master of it, but have a 
very extensive acquaintance with related sciences, as well 
as a comprehensive knowledge of general laws and prin- 
ciples, Tor “ no tyro can teach weU. even the elements of 
science,” and much less can he, whose knowledge of it may 
be no more than he has gained from some trashy epitome, by 
means of which he has managed to scramble through an 
examination. At present the preparation of the teacher of 
an elementary school does not give proficiency in science. 

To utilize the limited time well, the teacher must 
steadily hold to the right method. HerscheU says, " Scien- 
tific method tends to cure the mind of its tendency to rush 
to conclusions, of its tendency to place the end above the 
means, whereas a right habit of mind is of more value than 
any amount of knowledge whatever.” The teacher should 
wgU weigh these words. He must resist the temptation to 
use the minds of his children as cisterns into which he has 
to pump information, or as sponges which he has to fill 
and squeeze. A merely expository method is out of place. 
The pupil has not to see tj^ough other people’s eyes, but 
to use his own. In some subjects he must take from 
others, but here, within the limits contemplated, he has the ' 
means of independent work— such work as will not only 
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give mental power, but tbe rigM way of using it in the 
investigation of nature and its laws. In favour of such 
knowledge combined with such a method, a high authority 
has said, It has a high value in itself, and affords the 
best discipline to the mind. Here the distinction between 
forming and informing the mind is lost, for while you do 
this you secure that,” Bat when results only are given, the 
pupil will only seem to know, and will be mentally 
impotent. 

7. Summary of Method. — ^It has been said, “The 
teacher will succeed best whose thought is given to how he 
may excite such thought as was given by the original 
investigator and discoverer.” This ^ves us the aim and. 
the method in a nuteheU. Proceeding thus there will be 
observation and investigatim aided by a'nalym and ex- 
periment. Then when some fact or phenomenon is deary 
the next step will be to seek its explanation, that is to 
discover its cause. This will call forth imagination, 
“without which,” says Tyndall, “not a step can be taken 
into the region of causes and principles.” This will give 
birth to a supposition or hypothesis, which will then be 
subjected to the test of expenment and the accumulation 
of instances, until the mind is satisfied that it offers a com-^ 
plete explanation of all the phenomena. This yields in- 
duction and the statement of the law, which is a statement 
in words of what will happen in certain cases. An ultimate 
fact being thus reached, we gain the means of classification, 
and such facts become grounds of reasoning like axioms in 
geometry. Thus the way is prepared for deduction, either 
as a means of verifkation or as an instrument of further 
discovery. An instance of the latter may be cited. When 
the principle of gravitation was established, it became the 
means of discovery that the earth is not an exact sphere. 

Let no teacher be frightened by this sketch. It is not 
so formidable as it appears. All that is required is, that 
it shall be applied to subjects within the grasp of children. 
De Morgan says, “ One reason for such instruction is that 
its methods and reasoning are better adapted to the 
Juvenile mind than in subjects of a more formal kind. It 
has also a moral advantage. Pursued by right methods, 
the pupil learns that he must acquire all the facts, and 
acquire them truthfully, before forming a judgment. He 
also has a truthful connection between the facts and theiy 
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expression.” Let me recommend to young teachers 
Arnot’s “ Elements of Physics ” as an admirable exposi- 
tion of the subjects for the advanced stage ; and for use 
in the classes, “Natural Philosophy” by the Scottish 
School Book Association. Peference also may be made to 
the author’s “ Art of Training Young Minds to Observe 
and Think,” fully illustrated by 146 notes of Lessons. 


CHAPTER YI 

SCRIPTURAL INSTRUCTION. 

Use of the Bible in Sehool.~The use of the Holy 
Scriptures in schools ought to be clearly understood. It 
is a book whose aim is to bring back man to God : it 
exhibits a plan whereby he may be saved ; it points him 
to a Saviour ; hence it is of infinite importance that the 
lessons connected therewith should be conducted with 
/'evemice. It should not be employed as a common lesson 
book, to teach the elements of reading, spelling, or 
grammar, as many evils result from such practice ; not 
the least of which is the distaste which makes it a sealed 
book in later life, arising from the associations with its 
earlier use. It would be well to distinguish Scripture 
teaching by greater seriousness, and by not resorting to 
those devices for correction and competition adopted in 
other lessons, 

I. 1. Religious Instruction by Bible Lessons.— 
The facts, doctrines, and precepts of Holy Scripture must 
be lodged in the memory of our children. The value of 
such an acquaintance cannot be too highly estimated, yet 
such knowledge in itself is not sanctifying ; the experience 
of many a schoolmaster corroborating the assertion of 
Inspector Symons, — “ It is very common to find cMldren 
who have a perfect knowledge of, at least, the cardinal 
means of salvation, and all the leading truths and doctrines 
of Scripture, and yet who turn out dissolute and depraved, 
and very frequently worse than those who have been left 
in ignorance,” The only remedy in a teacher’s power for 
such a condition as this, is to add to scriptural instruction 
moral and religious training, by means of collective Bible 
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lessons, in which the truth must be made to affect the 
heart and quicken the conscience, and by everything in 
the government of the school being referred to the teach- 
ing and authority of the word of God. 

2. Scripture Beading— its Biflaeulties.— Scripture 
reading presents difficulties of a very different character 
from those of ordinary text-books: here the difficulty 
arises from the language being unknown, but in the case 
of Scripture it grows out of its very familiarity. The 
phraseology of Scripture is so familiar in itself, and, by 
frequent repetition, is so familiar to the ear, that its most 
important statements fail to arrest the attention, its most 
pathetic stories to affect the heart, and its most momen- 
tous truths to alarm the conscience. Now this difficulty, 
if the teacher would be successful, must be overcome ; and 
we know no better plan of doing so than that proposed by 
Jacob Abbott as “ picturing to the imagination the scenes 
described,” and brought greatly into prominence in this 
country, as the “ picturing out ” method, by Mr. Stow ; 
this gentleman proposing that the teacher shall do for the 
children what Mr. Abbott would have them taught to do 
for themselves. 

3. Scripture Beading— Narrative.— In selecting a 
Scripture narrative, care should be taken that the portion 
allotted for one lesson should be distmct in itself, and 
short enough to be thoroughly mastered in the time. 
Many of the incidents of Scripture wiU be found to contain 
just enough of matter for one lesson ; but there is great 
advantage in having a narrative that will last several 
lessons ; but the evil to he avoided is that of attempting 
in one lesson more than can be taught with success. In 
conducting the lesson, the portion might be read verse 
about until it has been read several times. Then the 
teacher should interrogate the class on the facts and 
language, and such explanations should be educed as may 
be found necessary to the complet'^ apprehension of them. 
When the children have hold of the thread of the narra- 
tive, and a fair grasp of the meaning of its allusions and 
terms, the teacher should proceed to unfold and apply its 
lesson. At this stage of the lesson tbe teacher should 
bring out, and place in the clearest light, the truth which 
the narrative illustrates. He should avoid dwelling on 
minute and unimportant pai‘ticulai«, but should seize and 
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impress the most prominent topics. He should be careful 
to preserve the unity of the lesson, and admit nothing 
into it which would divert attention from its chief purpose. 
At the close of the teaching he should ask for the truth 
which the lesson had unfolded, and the ability to state 
this truth should be the test of his success. Having ob- 
tained it, he should close with a short but emphatic appli- 
cation. His success will depend chiefly on his methods. 
He should base his questions, as much as possible, on the 
answers received ; he should not teU his various points, 
but should lead his children to discover them. He should 
be prepared with collateral passages, the bearing of which 
on his subject should be made cleaidy out ; and he should 
have ready familiar illustrations, that wili aid the children 
in picturing the scene to themselves. 

II. Study of the Bible. — But we must have a higher 
aim in Scripture reading than the communication of 
scriptural knowledge. The Bible is a book of peculiar 
structure ; its truths, even the most important and 
momentous, are interwoven with history, narrative, bio- 
graphy, prophecjr, and precept. In this there must be 
design. The incidents and stories excite our interest, and 
serve to fix the truth in our minds ; hut a full view of the 
truth can only be obtained by carefully culling its different 
parts from the other things with which they are mingled. 
Hence the Scriptm-es should be studied ; and this appears 
to be the design of God in making the Bible the sort of 
book it is. To communicate Scripture knowledge is 
important ; but to teach a child how to study the Bible 
for itself is greatly more so. 

1. Its own Interpreter.— As the first step, the chil- 
dren should be taught to explain Scripture by Scripture, 
and thus make it its own interpreter. In order to fix the 
sense in which words or phrases are used other passages 
where they occur ought to he sought, and, from an exami- 
nation of these, their import educed. But this principle 
admits of a more extendi application than to the mere 
elucidation of Scripture phrases. Suppose, for instance, 
that the precept occurs, “ Pray for them that despitefully 
use you and persecute you.” What illustration could 
point and fix it so well as the examples of Stephen and of 
our Lord? 

2* Collation. — ^Another mode of interesting children 
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in the study of the Holy Scriptures is to compare different 
narratives of the same transaction. This not only ensures 
a fuller acquaintance with the truth, but, as seeming 
contradictions frequently present themselves, the solution 
of which does not lie on the surface, an exercise is thereby 
secured as valuable for its moral as for its mental results. 
Let any teacher who has not tried the plan take the 
accounts of our Saviour’s birth, and the events connected 
therewith, as recorded by Matthew and by Luke. Let 
him get the children to arrange the facts found in the two 
evangelists, and he will soon ^d his class most absorbingly 
interested in the elucidation of the difSculty presented by 
the statement of Matthew, that Jesus was taken to Egypt, 
and that of Luke, which represents him as taken from 
Bethlehem to Jerusalem, and from Jerusalem to Nazareth. 
Not to mention that its right solution will explain the 
seeming anomaly, when comp, red with the principle of 
Divine Providence, as shown in other instances, ‘^that the 
star which they saw in the east went before' them, till it 
came and stood over where the young child was.” Compare 
John xi. 39—44 verses. 

3, Doctrines.~Of other plans of interesting children 
in the study of the Scriptures which might be named, we 
shall only notice one, very well adapted for the higher 
classes, and as a home exercise for revision on Monday 
morning. It is that of causing the children to coUect and 
arrange the various teachings of Scripture on a given 
subject-gathering to a focus the scattered rays of truth. 
The doctrines, institutions, and prophecies are well 
adapted to this exercise. In conclusion, let the children 
^nd and read all the passages to which it may be necessary 
to refer. 

A fuller exposition of the principles and methods of 
scriptural instruction will be found in the author’s ‘^Art 
of Eeligious Instruction,” fully illustrated by 162 notes 
and sketches of Bible lessons. 
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PART IV.~APPERDIX. 


I. ABSTEACT OF THE SCHEME OF THE 
SCHOOL BOAED FOE LOEDOH FOE 
OBJECT TEACHING. 

I. Infants’ Soliool. — 1. Aim. — To develop in tlie 
children’s minds an interest in the things around them : 
to teach the use of all the senses, and form habits of 
observation ; to impart a correct knowledge of the 
commonest things ; to increase the infants’ vocabulary 
and power of expressing themselves. 2. Subjects and 
means of instruction. — ^A few objects should be selected 
from each of the following groups : — {a) Domestic group . — 
The schoolroom itself, with door, chair, table, desk, fire- 
place, and clock. The child’s coat, cloak, frock, cap, shawl, 
and boots. Pins, needles, knife, bell, and kettle ; to 
which may be addfed any common utensds. (5) Animal 
group. — First in importance comes the child itself, after- 
wards the cat, dog, horse, cow, sheep, cock and hen, 
sparrow, herring, fly, beetle ; to which may be added any 
other familiar animals, such as donkey, rabbit, mouse, 
goose, canary, lark, pigeon, shrimp, crab, lobster, sole, 
plaice, spider, butterfly, bee, periwinkle, oyster, eai'th-, 
worm, &c. The parts of animaJs may form the subjects 
of lessons, such as head, hand, foot, paw, eye, ear, nose, 
mouth, hair, feathers, wool, &e. (c) Plant group.~~llh.% 
choice will depend upon the season of the year, and should 
include the nearest trees, and such smaller plants as are' 
accessible, as the primrose, violet, daisy, crocus, dande- 
lion, wallflower, hyacinth, geranium, fuchsia, and holly ; 
cabbage, pea, bean, potato, onion, carrot, turnip, wheat, 
barley, oats. The parts of plants may also form subjects 
of lessons, as the wood, bark, leaves, flowers, seed, root, 
stem, &c., or special products, as apples, nuts, starch, sugar, 
gum. Attention should also be drawn to the simpler 
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phenomena of vegetable growth, by means of actual 
observation, or experiment, (d) Mineral group.— This 
should include any accessible stone, with chalk, sand, 
blacklead, and water, together with iron, brick, clay, glass, 
sulphur, &c. 

II. Elementary {First Grade) School, Standard 

1. — 1. Aim.— To carry on the previous training, leading also 
to the exercise of the judgment, in showing the relations 
of the different parts of bodies and how their different 
qualities fit them for the uses to which they are applied. 

2. Subjects and means of instruction. The list of objects 
under the four groups may be somewhat extended, especi- 
ally in the Natural History lessons ; in which foreign 
animals and plants, such as elephant, bear, whale, lion, 
eagle, crocodile, coral, sponge, palm tree, orange tree, 
tea plant, coffee plant, and vegetable products, such 
as rice, arrowroot, sago, tapioca, olive oil, cocoa nut, 
raisins, currants, figs, pepper, ^nger, mustard, and car- 
away seeds, may be occasionally introduced. Opportunity 
may be taken of bright sunshine, black clouds, fog, heavy 
showers of hail, rain, or snow, stormy wind, a rainbow, or a 
thunder-storm, to draw attention to these meteorological 
phenomena. A few interesting lessons may also be given 
by experiments on water, illustrating the solid, liquid, and 
gaseous conditions of the same substance; on wax, solder, 
camphor, &c., illustrative of melting, boiling, condensing, 
freezing, or subliming ; or on sugar, salt, alum, sulphate 
of copper, &c., illustrative of the processes of dissolving, 
and regaining the same substance by evaporation or 
crystallization. These lessons should be made as synthetic 
as possible, and should be carefully graduated, the earlier 
’ ones preparing the ground for the later ones. 

Standards II. and III — 1. The aim. To lead up 
from the previous to “ Code ” subjects. The teaching must 
be more advanced, and make a larger demand on the 
.thinking powers of the children. 2. Subjects and means 
'of instruction. Series of objects ihustrating the most im- 
portant manufactures. Geographical distribution of prin- 
cipal products and means of procuring them. Objects for 
teaching the fundamental notions of matter and force. 
{a) In the animal group the children should be led to com- 
pare and classify the different animals, and to notice the 
chief differences and resemblances between the leading 
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divisions of tlie animal kingdom ; and the preparatioHj 
qualities, and nses of such tmngs as leather, silk, wool, and 
horn, should be explained to them. (6) In the vegetable 
group such distinction as that of endogen and exogen 
should be made clear ; the gradual growth of plants, such 
as beans and wheat, should be traced ; the uses of such 
substances as cotton, linen, starch, sugar, coffee, tea, and 
india-rubber, with tne processes of manufacture, should 
be explained, (c) In the mineral group attention should 
be called to the general properties of metals and the 
qualities peculiar to each. The iron and steel manufac- 
tures, and the making of bricks, earthenware, glass, &c., 
may be explained ; and the distillation of coal and manu- 
facture of gas, may be experimentally illustrated. 

Standards IV. to VI —Besides the Code” subjects 
it will be necessary to continue the training just described. 
Lessons on the principles which are at the foundation of 
all physical, mechanic^, and chemical science should be 
given, during which clear notions should be given on 
specific gravity, the laws of motion, of solids, liquids, and 
gaseous bodies, and the production, radiation, conduction, 
and absorption of heat. Occasional lessons should be 
given on the atmosphere, and on the ordinary meteorolo- 
gical changes. The children should be taught something 
of the laws of health. 

(Such a book as Professor Guthrie’s “Pirst Book of 
Knowledge ” might be used as a reading book in connection 
with such a course as the above. See also the “ Art of 
Teaching Young Minds to Observe and Think.”) 


APPENDIX II. 

MASTEKS AND SUBORDINATES. 

The efficiency of a school very much depends on the* 
subordinate teachem, whether assistants, pupil teachers, 
or monitors ; on their fitness, subordination, diligence, and 
spirit ; these also materially depend on the power of the 
master to influence them, and on his tact in supervising 
them. A few considerations are here offered on the rela- 
tions and duties thus involved. 
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I. Assistant Teacliers. — Assistants are of two 
classes, such as have been to college, and those that have 
not had that privilege. In the case of the former, the 
master may require much tact to get them to work out his 
principles and plans, without undue interference with their 
freedom. There must be uniformity of system, all parts 
of the school work must dovetail, and hence it is necessary 
that there should be oneness of principle ; but within 
these necessary limits the assistant sho^d be free. At 
the same time the assistant must remember that he is not 
isolated, and cannot be independent. He must learn to 
regard all the departments as parts of an organic whole, 
the health of which depends on its being animated hy one 
soul, moved by one heart, and governed by one head. The 
other class will he more amenable to discipline and will 
require more supervision. The value of their work will 
be much influenced by their reading and their professional 
studies. The master should give them the benefit of his 
experience and friendly advice. They ought to read such 
books as will free them from those narrow habits of mind 
which the use of meagre text-books fosters ; and they 
should study those subjects which bear immediately on 
their professional success, as Physiology, Psychology, 
Logic, and Ethics. 

II. Pupil Teachers.— The relation of master and 
pupil teacher involves reciprocal duties and benefits. Of 
these clear conceptions should be formed. 

1. Pupil Teacher’s Work.— He is an apprentice to 
the profession of schoolmaster; hence his work must 
embrace all that is requisite to fit him to discharge its 
duties e£6.ciently. He should learn his profession after 
the usual fashion of apprenticeship. At first a few easy 
things, then more difficult ones as he acquires skill, and at 
length those which require in him, temper, ability, and 
judgment. 

•(a) Training as a Teacher.— This is the first thing. 
It must not be haphazard, hut on system. He must 
have a definite course of work, and its principles and 
methods must be carefully explained ; he must have the 
benefit of exemplar teaching from the master, and his 
work must he carefully superintended and minutely 
criticised. The first efforts of the master should he thus 
directed. He should teach him to drill and manage a classt 
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and keep it attentive ard active in those mechanical 
matters which will at first fall to his share. Then his 
work should be carefully graduated, and he should be 
stimulated to throw into it, even into the most mechanical, 
all his intelligence and mental power. _As soon as possible, 
he should be trained in collective teaching, as this requires 
sustained effort of thought, and the use of many devices to 
sustain attention, and to secure reception of the subject. 
His work properly graduated would include lessons on 
natural objects ; examination and exposition of reading ; 
lessons in ^eogra;^hy, arithmetic, and grammar ; and in 
his latter time history, scientific principles, and moral 
duties. 

To save him from desulto^ habits and hasty prepara- 
tion, he should have supplied to Mm a syllabus of the 
subjects he has to teach, and a definite portion marked 
thereon, at least monthly. 

(b) Training in School Management. — ^The pupil 
teacher should relieve the master from the necessity of 
attending to things that would interfere with the higher 
functions of his office. The condition of the ink-wells, 
slates, and black-boards, and the general tidiness of the 
school-room and presses should be committed to him. He 
should be charged with the apparatus for ventilation and 
with attention to the fires. When he may be so trusted, 
he should set copies, examine home lessons, and mai-k the 
registei-s, and he should supply the master each half-day 
with a list of the absentees. Towards the middle of Ms 
apprenticeship his attention should be directed to the 
management of the school. At fiiat it would he enough to 
give him the occasional oversight of its order. Here he 
should check disorder by signs, and he should see that such, 
positions are maintained as are healthy and agreeable. 
As he acquires skill and power of self-control, he may be 
entrusted with the drill, and ultimately with the changing 
of lessons. 

2. Pupil Teaclier’s Studies. — ^In arranging and 
directing his studies two things have to be sought : — The 
filling and discipline of his mind, and the formation of his 
professional character. To send him forth rightly equipped 
for his work, his studies should not be confined to the 
subjects in which he has to be examined. Convinced that 
a richly-stored mind and a well-disciplined intellect jvill 
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best further his purpose, tbe master should secure a fairly 
wide lange of reading, pursued on such methods as promote 
vigorous thought and patient research. 

{a) Text-books and InstrTiction.~The instruction 
should be based on good text-books, and should consist of 
searching examination, combined with such explanation as 
may be needed. But, in addition, the master should give, 
at least once weekly, a lesson independent of a text-book, 
which should be to his pupil an example of a full and 
thoughtful investigation of some topic connected with his 
studies. 

(6) Work and Time — Considering the pressure of 
school work on the energies both of body and mind, the 
amount of daily work should not be more than can be 
done with safety and ease. Some masters give so much 
to be done that the only result to their unfortunate pupils 
is a habit of cram, with the natural consequence of a puny 
intellect often joined to intolerable conceit. The only way 
to escape from such a catastrophe is to require thorough- 
ness of work, such as involves thought as well as memory. 
Now the habit of thoughtful application by the pupil must 
depend on the mode of examination, but there cannot be 
effective examination if the amount of work is so much 
as to make it a race against time to get it iufco the 
memory. 

(c) Examination. — The daily examination of work 
should be oral and by paper. Oral examination will ac- 
custom the pupil to catch quickly the drift of a question, 
will train him to have his subject immediately at com- 
mand, and will help him to readiness of speech. It will 
also show to the master where he can render help. Written 
examination will promote accuracy, thoroughness, and 
facility in composition. Besides such daily examiuations, 
there should be formal ones, at not distant intervals, to 
secure the reading up of back work, and that more vigor- 
ous effort which the bringing together of related things 
demands. 

3. Pupil Teacher’s Moral Training.— -The in- 
fluence that he will have on his pupil’s character should 
never be absent from the recollection of the master. 
Whether he will it or not, he cannot but exercise a gi-eat 
influence over him. The pupil, consciously or uncon- 
gciously, will take many of his moral and intellectual 
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mouldings from Ms master, so that, what the one is the 
other will become. Hence it is of the first importance 
that such influence should be of the highest kind, and 
should be directed to the best ends. The master should 
be the friend of his pupil, and should strive to secure his 
regard and confidence. He should carefully advise him as 
to his associates. He should kindly criticise and advise 
in matters of dress and demeanour. He need not be 
lavish of admonition, but should the need exist, he must 
not withhold friendly counsel or warning. Above all, he 
should endeavour to instil high aims and aspirations, and 
to implant principles that wifi lead to whatever is lovely 
and of good report. 

in. Monitors. — 1. Monitors are necessary in many 
schools. They help in such schools to solve the chief 
problem of school keeping—how to keep all profitably 
busy during the whole of school time. 2. The duties to 
be discharged by them are necessarily of a mechanical 
kind. They may assist drafts in 'preparing reading, 
spelling, and tables j and they may help in supplying 
practice in arithmetic by dictating examples, or by over- 
looking silent work. 3. The master or pupil teacher 
must not only revise all work thus prepared, but build 
his own instruction upon it. Monitors do not relieve the 
master of the duty to come into personal contact with 
each child. 4. The advantages which flow from their 
employment are obvious. They give to the master the 
opportunity of acting on many points at once, not only by 
keeping aU employed, but as directors of movements and 
commands. To the school they are of use in preserving 
the children from the idle and mischievous habits which 
they might form. To themselves their employment hrin^ 
the advantage of acting under special responsibility and 
of training them to diligent application, prompt obedience, 
and self-control. 5. JFew monitoin will be needed in any 
school. In such schools where their work is necessary, 
the number employed will be few if the organization is 
good. In all schools they may render useful aid. They 
must be wisely selected. They may be so from any part 
of the school, and they should not be employed more than 
one hour daily. A plan that was very elective was to 
have a monitors’ list of all boys in the advanced classes 
who had the necessary qualifications. This secured th 
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no one was absent from Hs class except for occasional 
service. 


APPENDIX III. 

STUDY.-A3S- ADDBESS TO YOXSKGt 
TEACHEES. 

Few things are so important in a race as a good start, 
with a full perception of the distance to be run. Striking 
the right key is essential to harmony. Let ns endeavonr 
to make a good start by setting forth to our minds the 
characteristic of the race to which onr subject invites ns. 
Let us, at the outset, strike the right note. By study is 
meant mrk — brain work, mind work — yet real downright 
work. To study is to bend all the energies of the mind to 
the attainment of knowledge ; it is to put forth all its 
powers in the pursuit of truth. The habit of study is the 
practice of being thus engaged whenever the mind is not 
occupied by those engagements which enter into the ordi- 
nary routine of life. By a student is understood, either 
one who is acquiring this habit, or, in a fuller sense, one 
who has acquired it. The habit is not a natui'al one, any 
more than is a taste for vinegar or a liking for tobacco. In 
forming the habit the natural repugnance of the mind to 
intense and sustained exertion has to be overcome, and the 
habit cannot be acquired but at the expense of much labour, 
and as the result of a strong and determined wiH For the 
mind has inertia like matter, that is, it opposes resistance 
to a change of condition. It dishkes being disturbed, and 
requires a strong force to get it to move, and to keep it 
moving. Tis true that activity, incessant activity, is one 
of the characteristics of mind, ifcnd, that is, would cease 
to be mind the moment it ceased to be active ; yet, to the 
direction of all that activity into one channel, to the con- 
tinuance of it for a length of time in one direction, to the 
bending of its energies, and to the controlling of its laws 
by a determined wifi, the mind offers more or less resist- 
ance. Although perhaps it would be nearer the truth to 
say that the resistance is in the mind’s servant, the brain, 
rather than in the mind itself, — ^the hrain, without whose 
instrumentality the mind in our present state does no 
conscious work. 
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In setting forth work as the prime feature of study, and 
in contending that the mind requires pressure to engage 
therein, it is well, nevertheless, to remember that pleasure 
is the invariable concomitant of this work, and is one of its 
most frequent rewards. Kay, we may go further, and 
maintain that— always excepting communion with God— ■ 
the pleasure o£ a human being aa such is in the exercise 
of his mind, and that the more mind is mind, the more is 
joy the condition of its existence. And not only is pleasure 
thus the invariable attendant on mental exertion, but some 
of the highest and most exquisite enjoyments are amongst 
its most frequent rewards. Let me refer you to three facts 
illustrative of my meaning. Can you doubt the ecstatic 
state of Archimedes when he jumped from the bath and 
ran home, oblivious of his nudity, crying Eureka ? Or is 
it to be doubted that Franklin felt something of the same 
kind when he identified lightning with electricity, and when 
his friends had to force him away from his experiment lest 
the fluid should strike its devotee to the ground ? And 
must we not say that Kepler was thrilled with joy and 
with awe when, establishing the truth of his conceptions, 
his celebrated laws, by rigid mathematical demonstration, 
he exclaimed, “ 0 God, I think Thy thoughts after Thee ! ” 
Some young men, especially i£ they possess a little more 
than ordinary ability, take up the notion that minds of 
geiiius — as it is called — ^have no need to work as ordinary 
men have ; and, run away with by this notion, they do not 
work, lest forsooth their friends should give them no credit 
for genius. But a greater mistake was never made than to 
thuds that any mind can grow, or become great, or possess 
the use of its powers without work. For while the fact is 
undoubted that some minds have greater native vigour than 
others, and while it is also undoubted that some are superior 
to others, not because of any inherent difference of mind, 
but because of the difference in the weight, that is the 
quantity, or in the quality of their brain, or both ; it is still 
more undoubted, by all whose opinions on the subject are 
worth anything, that no mind, however great its power, or 
however high the eminence it attained, ever reached this 
eminence at a bound, or ever possessed the use of its powers 
without arduous labour. Ko doubt there have been eases in 
which men have suddenly burnt upon the world in a blaze 
of brilliant, dazzling light ; but though sudden to the world, 
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the secret history of such men has invariably disclosed the 
fact that the fire had been long kindling; and the com- 
bustibles long in gathering. Do not then, young men, 
fritter away the morning of your Ufe, or waste your oppor- 
tunities, from supposing that you can ever attain anyt^g 
worth possessing without habits of study, or these without 
arduous and incessant work. 

We shall get a clearer conception of our subject if we 
set forth to our minds the design of study, that is, what are 
the ends it should attain. So far as we have got the con- 
ception that it is work, we have made an advance ; still the 
notion is but vague. For there is much work that cannot be 
distinguished as study because worthless, and there are 
workers who are nevertheless but laborious triflers. The 
primitive meaning of study is to pursue, and as to pursue 
implies an object of pursuit, the very term involves that to 
study is to set before the mind some object and steadily 
pursue i t. If, again, we look at the conventional or current 
use we shall find that it embodies this primary fact. To 
study, in common parlance, is to apply the mind to some 
subject till it is mastered. It is to examine and con in 
order to learn, and it is also to convince oui’selves by inves- 
tigation and thought of the truth or falsehood of any subject 
to which we apply ourselves. But if we were to rest here 
we should still have but obscure notions of our subject. 
Let us then more minutely examine it, so as to be able to 
answer what we mean by study, and what is the character 
of a student. Now this, it strikes one, will appear from 
considering its fourfold design. 

The lowest aim of study is by the application of attention 
and memory to furnish the mind with knowledge, and with 
the materials of a higher culture. By attention is meant 
the withdrawing of the mind from other things to the one 
thing it is intended to learn. In learning this thing, what- 
ever it may be, there will be employed various faculties of 
the mind, or, if it please you better, the mind will engage 
in several distinct operations. Now attention is simply the 
condition of the faculty at the moment of its exercise. In 
other words, it is to say that the faculty is doing its work 
at the moment. The next moment some other faculty may 
he required, and if it is forthcoming at the right moment in 
its right order, then we say that it too is in the state of 
attention, and if this goes on consecutively and completely 
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to the end, then we say that the mind has been in the state 
of attention. When a subject has been thus acquired, it is 
the office of the memory to retain it, and to have it forth- 
coming whenever required. Now, in such an act of study 
as this, the test that we apply to its value is the amount of 
knowledge that has been acquired. It is true that such a 
continuance of effort secures to the mind itself a certain 
advantage, but it is not this advantage that is the aim, but 
the possession of knowledge. And this we regard as the 
lowest result of study. 

A higher design, with a corresponding result, of true 
study, is the discipline of the mind itself. Such discipline 
when complete includes three things. 

The first mark of a disciplined mind is the mastery it has 
of its several powers. These powers are entirelj^ under the 
control of the will, and they can be bent at any time to any 
work, and for any length of time, as far as physical conditions 
will admit. They are also so under control that a subject 
of thought can be taken up and pursued day by day, for 
months together, each day commencing at the point of 
suspension of the preceding day. The second mark of a 
disciplined mind is the condition of the faculties themselves. 
Each has been rendered more acute, each has been endued 
with greater vigour. There has been nothing one-sided in its 
development, but the mind can not only control its opera- 
tions, but can strenuously exert its several powers. The 
third mark of a disciplined mind is its power of original 
thinking. The mind generally is occupied with the labours 
of other minds, a very valuable thing truly, but that mind 
gives up its birthright that ^elds itself solely to this, and 
does not itself exercise an originating or creative power. 

Now this design of study is more important both in its 
nature and results than the former. Not that you can 
accomplish it without the former, nor can you secure the 
former without, to some extent, securing the latter. Still of 
two students, the one who measures his progress by ascer* 
tainable results, that is, by the knowledge he possesses, is 
not such a student, and has not as valuable an estate, as he 
who measures it by what he can do. Two persons may go 
through the same amount of muscular exertion in a day, 
one in breaking stones, and the other in well-directed 
gymnastics. But they are not in the same state at the end 
of the day. ’Tis true, the one can point to a heap of stones, 
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tHougli tliat is not all tlie result, only that which is measur- 
able, and the other cannot. But can any one doubt that for 
the purposes of life, activity, vigour, and the command of hia 
limbs, the latter is the better of the two ? 

Another design of study is to give a right tone and 
direction to the ordinary current of thought and feeling, 
and to make the mind the master and not the servant of 
the brain. This design is really involved in the other two, 
but it requires a distinct notice because of its importance. 
At Greenwich Observatory there is a table on which is 
placed some prepared paper, and this paper is under the 
point of an instrument, which by its ever- varying motion 
records the direction and force of the magnetic current of 
the earth for every instant of time. Now suppose that a 
similar process could be applied to the mind. Suppose 
that an infallible transcript could be made of the varying 
currents of idea, and sentiment, and thought, and feeling 
which ordinarily occupy a mind not under the control of 
a vigorous vdU, nor endued with habits of study. What a 
poor, paltry, meagre, contemptible condition it would 
depict ! Or, to change the illustration, suppose that by 
some mode of mental photo^phy every successive phase 
of the mind could be pictured, what poor shrivelled pigmies 
would most men be found ! “ Doth any man doubt,” 

says the father of modern science, “that if there were 
taken out of men’s minds vain opinions, flattering hopes, 
false valuations, imaginations as one would, and the like, 
but it would leave the minds of a number of men poor 
shrunken things ?” 

The highest result of study is to place the mind under 
law, and to set it free — ^under the law of wise, constant, 
and ennobling thought — ^free from all that is debasing and 
grovelling in association and habits. Our fathers well 
undemtood this value of study by calling their schools 
“ free not because they had no lees to pay, but because 
they had learned that learning, study, and education alone 
make men free. 

A few practical suggestions on subjects of study and the 
use of books will still further illustrate cur subject, and 
serve to set forth some special modes of study. 

Bust as to Subjects of Study. — ^There is a kind of 
advice often offered with which we can go but part of the 
way. It is based on the fact that although all minds are 
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alike in their general features, yet there is a great diver- 
sity among them as to the strength of particular powern 
Hence some are fitted to excel in one thing, and some in 
another. Hence the advice to give your attention chiefly 
to those things in which you have a reasonable project of 
excelling. Now this is good advice with a limitation. If 
what has been said about the inertia of mind is true, then 
your dislike of a subject may proceed from this, and not 
from any inaptitude in yourself. Hence, you may carry 
the maxim of considering your idiosyncrasy too far. 
Such a rule may become a mere screen of indolence, a mere 
excuse for idleness. You should hesitate to reject a good 
subj eet because you do not like it. You should bring your- 
self to like it. Be determined to like it. W ork at it till you 
like it. By doing so you will be preserved from an ex- 
aggerated estimate of any branch of study — a fault to 
"v^ich those are liable who confine themselves too exclu- 
sively to a particular class of subjects. 

A second remark on the choice of subjects is, you must 
remember that there is the same difference in them as in 
food, some are more nourishing than others. The same 
remark applies to authors. Two men, dealing with the 
same subject, do not in a given time set forth the same 
amount of aliment. Be careful then, not only that the 
subjects are nutritive, but that the authors are stimulating. 
Bor instance, if reading theology, avoid the frothy, super- 
ficial writing of the present time, and go back to the days 
of the giants Make yourselves masters of "Pearson on 
the Cre^,” "Butler’s Analogy,” “ Howe’s Living Temple,” 
and the works of Hooker, Stillingfleet, John Goodwin, 
South, Barrow, and such like. While on this point, let me 
say that if young men would form the habit of study, they 
must not read easy literature, books that demand no effort, 
such as many of the serials, and most of the fictions in cir- 
culation. Nor must they read mucdi of ephemerad interest, 
like the "leaders” in newspapers. When they do snob 
things, it should be as a relief from things on hand which 
require a long and heavy^ pull. 

A third remark is, avoid books that profess to give royal 
roads to learning, that put forth pretensions of making 
things easy, which they usually do by leaving out the diffi- 
culties ; so that the student who trusts to them often finds 
that he has not only not mastered the subject, but has laid 
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■up difficulties in tlie way. The onlj way of Tna-Ving a 
subject easier is by having it treated on a good method, 
and in a careful graduation. No one ever becomes a 
student by shirking difficulties. But many are prevented 
from attaining what they might by aiming at too much at 
a time. Let us take a lesson from the way a judicious 
mother trains her little one. Not able to walk, he is laid 
on a c^pet, and a ball or other plaything is placed where 
the child, on full stretch, can touch it with the tips of his 
fingers, and he is then encouraged to stretch and stretch 
until the prize is grasped. So do you. Let there be a 
subject that you can just touch, as it were, with the tips 
of jrour mental fingers, and then make effort after effort 
till it has become your own. Or, to vary the figure, bring 
to the pedestal that you are building for yourself, not 
rubble and slush, but large, massive, well-cut stones, that 
require all your strength to lift and carry, and an extra 
effort to put them in their place. 

Another important thing is to approach each subject of 
study from the proper standpoint. Students of any sub- 
ject are of all grades. Some are novices, j'ust entering on 
the path ; others have advanced on the way ; while o^ers 
have completed the course. Now there be found in 
the world of literature books to suit each class, and it 
must be obvious that some that would be very proper 
books for one class must be veiy unsuitable for another. 
There are few things so necessary for young men as getting 
the right books, or beginning at the right point. There 
are many books and many subjects that cannot be studied 
until other books or other subjects have been mastered ; 
e.g.^ some of Emerson’s writings, or of Carlyle’s, must be 
either unintelligible or very misleading to such as have 
been unprepared to grapple with them by a previous 
course of psychological, ethical, or other study. Such 
writings have often a fascination about them to a certain 
order of minds ; but it is a fascination growing out of 
what they do not understand, for many admire in propor- 
tion to their want of comprehension. But really the 
conduct we now condemn is as aiUy as would be that of a 
Trench lad wishing to learn English, first addressing him- 
self to the pages of Milton or those of Locke. 

Now as to the ITse of Books.— Eirst, do not be 
ambitious to read many books. It is not the amount of 
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’ilia reading that makes a stndentj hut the quality. Two 
evils flow from reading many books. One is the habit of 
passing over a book to see what is said, rather than to 
examine its truth. So that reading becomes a device for 
passing away time, instead of an instrument of personal 
improvement ; while of such a practice we may say with 
Butler, “ that there is no time spent with less thought, 
than great part of that which is spent in such reading ; ” 
and the consequence almost invariably is, that the reader 
of many books has a much lighter mind, and one not 
nearly so vigorous as the reader of few. That is, one good 
book thoroughly mastered in a given time yields more 
than a dozen read through in the same time. 

But another evil grows out of the practice of reading 
many books cursorily, rather than a few well. There 
comes not only the indisposition to read with thought, but 
the inability to do so. The mind gets burdened, the 
faculties get clogged, and the effort to move is as vain as it 
would be for a gymnast whose limbs were shackled with 
heavy weights. Perhaps no better instance could be 
adduced than that of the late Mr. Buckle. Por quantity 
of philosophic and scientific reading, he perhaps never had 
his equal. Every page of his writings is crowded with 
indications of his vast lore ; at the same time there is 
abundant evidence of the want of power of real thought, 
often ludicrously shown in statements that prove he had 
not caught the sense of the author on whom he is animad- 
verting, or the principles of a system on which he is 
dealing out sweeping condemnation. 

Second, avoid fast reading, that which spring from the 
desire to get through a book, and wMch in operation is an 
obstacle to that careful and attentive reading, without 
which you had better not read at all. To young studenis 
we would say, that no book is worth reading that is not 
worth reading three times ; and for the young student we 
would lay down the rule that every book should he read 
thi'ee times. After reading a book, you should be able to 

f ive its general scope and mode of treatment. You should 
6 able to state anj^hing that the author holds, to recall 
the places where it is treated, and to show how it is illus- 
trated or argued ; and you should be able to state the 
grounds on which you assent to his views or dissent from 
them. Now we hold that these three things are, for the 
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young student, "best pursued separately. Hence we would 
have a book read through consecutively with attention. 
At the end of every three or four pages, the reader to close 
his book and review what he has read ; and also frequently 
to write from memory a synopsis of what he has read, with 
occasionally a fuller statement. At the end of a chapter 
he should do the same, and also at the end of a part or 
book, if his author has so ordered the treatment of his 
subject. After going through a book in this way, we 
wo^d have the student read it by its index, and if the 
book has no index, let it be a part of his plan in the first 
reading to make one. Beading by the index brings before 
the student all the places where a topic is treated, and 
helps him to form correct opinions of his author’s views. 
Often by this means obscurities are cleared up, weak points 
are strengthened, and what may have appeared objection- 
able does not remain so. After thus making himself 
master of what a book contains, the higher end remains — 
to sit in judgment upon it, to read it as a critic, to 
examine its statements and its arguments, to take it up 
sentence by sentence, and paragraph by paragraph, in 
order to test the truth or falsehood of its contents, or 
the conclusiveness or inconsequence of its arguments. In 
doing this, two rules should ever be present to the mind. 
First, while we avoid a captious spirit, we must not be too 
hasty to accept what we read. For an indispensable rule 
in study is to hold the mind in doubt, to put one’s self in 
the position, not of an antagonist, but of one who wishes 
to find the truth, and not merely to be convinced. If this 
is not done, there is the danger of passing over too readily 
weak arguments, or of accepting conclusions on insufficient 
grounds. A second rule in reading is, not to allow our- 
selves to he too much influenced by authority. That a 
person who has given much attention to a subject is in 
favour of it is a reason, and a very strong reason, why 
we should hesitate to reject it — ^why we should hold our 
judgment in suspense, but can be no reason for our accept- 
ing it without sufficient proof. It may he that the proof 
is complete, that it is irrefutable, but if it is not to us, it 
is not truth to us. 

Finally, to the right use of books we must read by 
topics, No mode of study is more valuable, but it can be 
only indicated. All science or knowledge is distributable 
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into certain and uncertain, tie first including all those 
subjects in which the most perfect reliance can be placed 
on the process and on the result j the second comprising 
ah other branches of human investigation— many of them 
being of the utmost importance to human well-being, 

Kow it is well to understand in what the uncertainty of 
these things consists. It does not exist in the things them- 
selves. For instance, it maybe uncertain to you or to me, 
whether the ground of moral obligation is in the fitness 
of things, or in the will of God, but there can be no un- 
certainty in the thing itself, it must be either in one or the 
other ; that is, it must either be true that a thing is right 
because God wills it, or that God wills it becai«:e it is right. 
Hence it follows that things that are absolutely certain in 
themselves, are uncertain to us, because of our inadequate 
knowledge, or because our powers are inferior to the task. 

But besides these grounds of uncertainty, there are 
others proceeding from the medium in which truth is in- 
vestigated or communicated. That medium is language. 
How language, except in the certain sciences, is never a 
fixed or a constant quantity. For no two men does any one 
term contain precisely the same thing. Hence it is always 
uncertain in reading any book whether you have got all 
the meaning, or the precise meaning, of the author. 

It is in the light of these acknowledged facts that we hold 
there is no better plan to approximate towards truth than 
to do what we have called reading by topics. Su_ 
for instance, you are a student of theology, and let us 
further suppose that you are going to master the arguments 
for the existence of God. Collect all the books you can 
that contain this, or part of this argument. Then, as the 
complete argument embraces several distinct points, take 
one of these points and work it up through all your 
authors. Bring together all they say. Comparo every 
statement, every assertion, and every piece of reasoning. 
You will find as the result, first, that your mind is clear ^ 
on the point itself. You have been saved from half- 
notions, from vague notions, and from mistaken notions, 
because one author has helped you to correct or supple- 
ment another. Secondly, you will find yourself in posses- 
sion of an impregnable positon, which you may use as a 
post for a further advance. Thus proceed with every 
point until the whole argument has become your own. 
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APPENDIX IV. 

EXAMPLES OP NOTES OP LESSONS. 

1. Natural Objects -.—Sponge — Infants^ 

1. Introduction.— specimens. Let tlie cbildi'en 
liandle and inspect them. Get the differences in texture. 

II. Qualities and IJses. — 1. Ash for uses. Used in 
■w-ashing the person, sometimes for cleaning mndows. 
What tits it for these uses? Let the children note that 
sponge is soft, yielding, and elastic. It is soft. If hard, 
what then? It would hurt. It is yielding— easily 
pressed. We may have it squeezed very small or only a 
little. It will hold much or little water. What are the 
advantages of these qualities ? 

2. It recovers its shapa Compare with india-ruhher, 
whalebone, and steel. ^ Ash for the difference. What call 
this quality ? What is the advantage ? 

3. Earn a saucer containing water. Apply sponge to it. 
What takes place ? The sponge absorbs and holds the 
water. How does the sponge hold it ? Have a piece of 
bread and a small cullender. Apply these to the water. 
Contrast also with net, lace, or a basket. 

4. Apply sponge and bread carefully to the surface of 
the water. Let the children note the ^ect Holes become 
smaller. How is this ? Apply the tip of a dry sponge to 
water. What takes place ? The water runs up into the 
sponge. Compare with the tallow in a burning candle. 

5. Apply flame to a dry piece, and get some of the 
children to smell it. 

• III. What it is and where found. — 1. ^ow as- 
bestos, cotton, and sheep’s-wooL Let the children tell if 
they can what each substance is. Which is sponge most 
like ? Come to the sea-shore, south of Europe. Much 
sponge on rocks — ^made in the sea. 

* 2. How made i A little animal — looks like a drop of 
the white of an Qgg— floats on sea — fastens itself to a 
rock — ^throws out a thread and fastens it roiind itself— 
then another and another, and so on. 

3. What does it make it for ? Compare with snail and 
with oyster. Sponge a house— the sponge-maker stops at 
home. 
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2. UTatural Objects Spider’s Juniors. 

1. Introduction.— spider and fly. Differ- 
ences and resemblances. Spider intended to Hve on tbe 
fly. Compensation , — compare with lion-ant. 

II. Web.— 1. Made of fine threads, each thread com- 
posed of thonsands of finer ones. How were the threads 
made! JJotice abdomen, spinnerets, and ba^ of gummy silk. 
Each spinneret contains one thousand holes. Notice also 
the strength of the thread. — mafe au experiment with one. 

2. How is the thread fastened to the wall ? jSAouf that 
the broader the surface, the more points of contact, and 
the firmer the hold — compare with the roots of a tree — 
spinnerets pressed to the wall, hence there are four or five 
thousand points of contact. 

3. Let the web now be described. Seems curiously 
interwoven, yet the threads distinct. How possible to 
accomplish this ? If any have observed the process, help 
them to describe it ; if not, excite their curiosity — en- 
courage them to state how they think it could be done ; 
then proceed to show how. 

III. Hse of the Web.— 1. Notice the cocoon— the 
hiding-place— compare with hiding-place of the house 
spider. 

2. A thread touched — the spider rushes out. How does 
it know 1 Notice its sense of touch. 

3. Victim cannot escape. How the victim held fast and 
the spider not. Notke the difference between the threads 
leading to the hiding-place, and those which cross them — 
touich them slightly with a needle and watch the effect — 
mime also the hairs on its feet, which the spider can erect 
at pleasure. 

4. What the spider does with its victim. Does it cast 
out the carcass like the lion-ant ? 

IV. Moral. Why should one animal thus live upon 
another % Notice the torment of a large number of flies. 

3. Natural Objects Chalk.— 

1. Qualities, 1. Adhesive.— a few pieces. 
Let the children look at their fingers. Crush some. The 
children will see that it is fib:m, soft, brittle, and easily 
crumbles into a fine powder. They will note that it is 
slightly adhesive. How so 1 Compare with coal, soot, and 
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blacilead. Write on the Uack-loard. ‘What qualities fit 
it for this % The children to note colour, crumbling, and 
stickiness. Draw lines on a smooth slate and on a rough 
board. Apply duster. Class to note how much' more 
easily it is removed from a smooth surface than from a 
rough one. How is this ? 

2. Absorbent— Chalk in damp air becomes soft and 
moist. What has it done ? Crush some and place in a 
plate which contains a little water. What takes place ? 
Illustrate the quality by other things. Make experiment 
with sponge, bread, and lump sugar. Apply^ a lump of 
chalk to water and some crushed chalk. Which takes up 
most in a given time 'i How is this 1 

3. Effervescent— Powr diluted vitrol, or vinegar, or 
spirit of salt, on some small pieces of chalk. What takes 
place ? Compare with experiment with bicarbonate of 
soda and tartaric acid. How has this been prodxiced ? 
Experiment (wain, strike a match and put the flame over 
the chalk. Mxperimmt again, and hold a tumbler over 
the chalk ; strike a match, lift the tumbler carefully and 
place match inside. What has happened ? What then ? 
Infer the presence of a gas. Give its name. The 
children to infer that effervescence is due to the escape of 
gas. 

4. Description.— The class should now be called on to 
describe chalk. Good chalk is firm, compact, soft, brittle, 
and crumbles into a fine powder. It is slightly adhesive, 
it may be made to effervesce, and it is made up of carbonic 
acid gas and lime. 

II. TJses. 1. Whiting. — Let the class state when 
^they have seen this used. What is it ? It is made from 
‘chalk. Describe how. Chalk crushed and made into a 
paste, then mixed with water and left to settle. What 
for ? What will take place ? Heavier particles sink to 
the bottom.^ Left a long time, water poured off, the fine 
chalk mud is whiting. 

2. Land. — Refer to mcnst lands. It is wanted to some- 
what dry the soil, yet retain the moisture. How can it be 
done? Eefer to absorbent properties of chalk. Mix crushed 
chalk with soil— what will the chalk do ? Refer to wheat on 
chalk lands, and to other good lands. Giue facts to show 
that those are most productive which contain chalk. 
Infer that chalk added to other lands will help. for 
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the meaning of the farmer’s saw, “The further from a 
chalk-pit the more valuable the chalk.” What mistake 
might be made from the use of the word valuable ? 

3. Medicine. — to its use. State that chalk is 
scraped and mixed with salt for young calves. Ozve in- 
stances of its use as a medicine. I?^er that one of its uses 
is due to its being an absorbent. 

4. Chalk Ponds. — Jiefer to ponds in fields. What 

are they for ? that some soils would not allow water 

to remain. the mode of making a pond by the aid 

of chalk, so as to retain the water. 

4. Ifatoal Objects :--Tlie Epidermis. — Juniors. 

1. Stnietnre. 1. PoiM out its position, and explain 
the name. Close the hand and open it ; let the children 
state the skin is elastic. Draw attention to differences in 
colour, when the surface capillaries have much or little 
blood, and let the class see that it is semi-transparent. 
Examine through a small magnifying glass, and then give 
that it is the outer coat of the dermis. 

2. Pass a needle between it and the dermis ; refer to 
pieces sometimes cut or tom off; pare the nails ; and 
thus show that these may be done without producing 
pain. If the children’s knowledge is sufficient, let them 
inpr the absence of nerves. 

3. Refer to perspiration. What is it ? Where from ? 
When most 1 Infer that it has pores or ducts through 
which the sweat passes. Infer that it should be kept 
clean. 

4. Point out its wear and tear. Constant waste by fric- 
tion, often removed by accident. Get instances of rapid^ 
repair. How is this ? By a diagram explain the structure' 
of the dermis, so far as bearing on this. 

11. Uses. 1. A Sheatli. — Let the class see that while 
it permits perspiration it also checks its rapidity. How so ? 
(hve facts to show that it is absorbent, hut that it absorbs 
slowly, and that it will not permit some substances to 
pass. Thus it often protects from injurious substances, 

2. Draw attention to the nerves. Why brought to the 
surface of the body ? For the mind to become acquainted 
with the external world. If the nerves were exposed, 
insufferable pain would be the result. The epidermis pro- 
tects from pain,— yet is so thin as to admit of sensation. 
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3. Inf&r also tiiat it is a defence against friction. If tlie 
nerves were exposed, friction would produce great pain. 

4. Bring out from observed facts that the use of any 
part thickens it, till* it becomes like horn. This thicken- 
ing, though comparatively rapid, may not be quick enough ; 
refer to the blistering of the hands and feet ; infer that 
blisters are a warning to desist 

h. Notice that the parte most exposed to pressure and 
friction are thicker than other portions, otherwise exertion 
would have been impossible. 

5. Natural Objects:— Tlie "KmA.— Juniors, 

I. Introduction.— jDmtd: rapidly from the children, by 
questions, aU they know about the hand ; its position— at 
the extremity of the arm ; its parts— bones, joints, &a 

II. How the Hand is fitted to grasp.— % h>ld- 
wy some object firmly in the hand, show its power to grasp, 
■What contrivances give it this power? Let them look 
at their own hands, and notice the difference in the length 
of the fingers when straight, though they seem the same 
when bent. If this were not the case, we could not close 
our hands — Whence could not have a firm grasp. When the 
hand is shut, the fingers fit closely into the palm. By re- 
ference to children making a drinking-cup of their hands, 
show the palm forms a hollow. It has a firm support — 
four bones firmly strapped together. Notice also thickness 
of cuticle. When grasping, we bend the fingers. By sup- 
posing the consequences, 3 made of whalebone, show the 
use of joints. By comparing with the hinges on a door, 
which enable it to move backwards and forwards, show 
that they are rightly termed hinge-joints. Explain^ by 
iheans of a diagram, the structure of the hinge-joint — ^made 
by a projection in one bone fitting into a groove in another, 
formed by two projections. In grasping, the thumb presses 
on the fingers, and tightens the hold. "WTiat contrivance 
enables us to have th& power ? The fifth bone of the palm 
is left loose from the other four. Recapitulate the various 
contrivances for grasping. What other power has the hand ? 

III. How it is fitted to pick up.— iVb^5^ce that we 
can bring the thumb into contact with every finger, not 
only singly, but also in combination. Contrast with the 
foot, which has not the power of picking up. Why % At 
tempt to pick up something without using the thumb. — 
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Compare with the sguirrel, which holds up its food with 
both handSj because its thumb has not the opposing power. 

Notice adaptation of the fingers for picking up the most 
minute object. The nails — ^hard, horny, and destitute of 
feeling. Infer, from the ease with which a ring passes over 
the finger at the end, that the end bone tapers, so fitting the 
hand to pick up any object, however small. 

IV. Delicacy of Touch.—Now let us see what gives 
the hand this delicacy of touch, — b. blind person becomes 
familiar with the shape of external objects by touching 
them. There are rows of little nerves arranged at the end 
of each finger, which carry impressions to the brain. 
Compare with the wires of the electric telegraph. When 
the nerves are exposed we feel pain. How is this pre- 
vented ? The epidermis contains no nerves-— hence has no 
feeling ; it is very thin — therefore does not interfere with 
the work of the nerves. 

6. Common Things Filters.— 

I. Introduction.— with a former lesson. 

Refer to that on springs. Bain when formed is what 1 

Pure water. What takes place when it passes through the 
air 1 It takes up oxygen, carbonic acid gas, and sometimes 
solid particles. JSrzn^ oiti from the class what takes place 
before the rain appears as spring water. How have these 
changes been effected? By passmg through the earth. 
Our lesson to-day is on a similar process. 

II. Sources of Impurity in Common Water.— 
Refer to water in^jCommon use — ^to water in reservoirs, or 
brought, as by the new river, to London. What impurities 
are likely to collect ? Refer also to streams in the country, 
and to their exposure to sources of pollution. Refer also 
to wells and to the fact of sewage gases passing into the 
water. Get from the class the Mnds of impurities — solid 
matters in solution or suspension — ^and gases. How 
separate them 1 

HI. Simple Filter.— yS'Aoie? some slightly muddy water 
and some of the same filtered. What has taken place 1 
How? Zet it be urtderstood that the purpose is hot to 
extract a gas, hut to separate the solid particles. Read 
the class to infer that they must he arrested. Let them 
also discover how this can be done. Then construct 
simple filter. Have two tumblers, a larger and a smaller. 
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Have small holes drilled into the bottom o£ the larger. 
Place over these some folds of blotting paper and cover 
with sponge. Place the larger glass over the other, pour 
in some muddy water, and watch the result. Question 
the class as to what has taken place. 

IV. Domestic Pilter. — 1. Having thus made clear 
how solid matters may be arrested, refer again to the im- 
purities. Some are of a kind that would not be thus 
extracted. Refer also to waters containing gases. How 
detect these ? Show some pure spring water and water 
into which gases have been forced. Draw attention to the 
sparkling ot the latter. Let the class infer that sparkling 
water is not pure. Now how extract these matters 1 Lead 
the class to see that if a gas is to be extracted it must be 
by some substance which will attract it and combine with 
it. So of other things. Now suppose it is a gas that will 
chemically combine with carbon, then carbon must be used. 

2. By means of two large flower-pots proceed to con- 
struct a filter as before, but more elaborately. Place a 
sponge in the hole of the lower one. Then fit a sponge 
in that of the upper one, cover this with a layer of sand 
and pebbles, and this with a layer of charcoal, and at the 
top of this another layer of pebbles. Then place the 
larger so as to fit in the top of the lower, place a jug under 
the lower, pour in water, and watch the result. Question 
the class on what has taken place. 

7. Common Things Soap Bubble.—N^nibrs, 

L Introduction. — JSave ready a cup containing a mix- 
ture of soap and water. Blow into this through a pipe and 
bowl. Bubbles are produced. 

' II. Constrnetion. l. Eovo formed. Throw one off. 
What is it ? Let the class describe it. There is a thin, 
film surrounding air. What has the mixture of soap with 
the water secured ? Let the class see that two effects have 
been produced, {a) There is more cohesion. What call 
this 1 Attraction of cohesion. Give other instances. (6) 
There is elasticity. 81ww this by the attenuation of the film, 
until the cohesion is overcome. What takes place then 1 
(c) Refer to the air in the bubble. How did it get there 1 
Through the film, or did the film close ? Msoperiment, and 
carefully watch the bubble as it rises, and before it is 
thrown off the bowl. 
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3. Shapes, (a) Bet oni that at first it is spherical. How is 
this? to cases in which the bubble bursts, pres- 

sure of air inside. How is it that the bubble does not 
burst at once ? Bring out pressure of external air. What 
must this pressure be since the bubble is spherical ? In 
all directions. What besides ? Lead the class to see that 
it must be equal pressure in all directions. (5) Note that 
the bubble does not retain the spherical shape. It begins 
to lengthen towards the earth. What call this shape? 
Prolate spheroid. Give illustration. How is this j)ro- 
duced ? To what is this owing ? Attraction of gravity. 
Illustrate this by other instances. 

III. Motions. 1. Let the class state what they have 
observed- Howe^?am the rising? Suppose the water 
forming the film to be in a drop, what would happen ? It 
would fall. How so ? What then is the cause of the 
bubble rising ? Compare with a balloon. Exp&nment, take 
a sewing machine oil-server. Insert its lon^ fibae tube into 
a tumbler of water, and inject a drop of oil What is its 
shape? To what does it owe this globular shape? 
Equal pressure of water round it. How came it to 
rise to the surface ? Get the class to see that it occupied 
the space which a drop of water of the same bulk would. 
Ecsperiment, to show that equal bulks of water and oil are 
not equal weights. What do we say of the oil ? Its specific 
gravity is less than that of water. Eepeat the question. 
What makes the oil rise to the surface ? Refer to former 
lesson on pressure of liquids. 

2. Let us return to the soap bubble. With what is it 
inflated ? Breath. That is ? Air, moisture, and a small 
^antity of carbonic acid gas. And these are ? Heated.^ 
Then what will the bubble be? Specifically lighter." 
What then causes the bubble to ascend ? The upward 
pressure of the air. How high can it ascend ? 

3. What causes it to burst ? Refer to opposing pressure 
of air in and out. Refer also to the resistance of the film. 
Bring out that the water of the film is evaporating, then 
the mm is getting thinner. What causes it to burst ? 

lY. Colours. 1. Let the class note the colours 
Throw off a bubble, if possible, into the sutf s rays. Note 
the colours and their order. How are they produced ? 
Compare with the soap and water. Proaeed to ash how the 
bubble is visible? il^ys of light are reflected from it. 
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Then the class must be led to see that the colours are pro- 
duced by rays of light. Show a prism j if possible, have 
the colours thrown on a screen. Tell of Sir Isaac Newton 
and his experiments. Give the prima^ colours, and show 
how the others are produced by combination. Note their 
order. Apply to the soap bubble — ^the rays of light enter 
the bubble and are broken up — ^refracted, and then re- 
flected. Refer to the rainbow. 

2. How explain the different colours ? Befer again to 
light as their cause. These rays fall on the retina and 
excite sensations. Infer colour is a sensation. How then 
different % Refer to sound. Different notes according to 
the number of vibrations in a given time. Is this the case 
with colour ] Give the facts. 

5. — It mighi he wdl to break up ike above into three 

8. Exposition -.—Tlie Palm Tree.— 

“ It waved not through an Eastern sky. 

Beside a fount of Araby : 

It was not fanned by Southern breeze. 

In some green Isle of Indian seas. 

Nor did Its graceful shadow sleep 
O’er stream of Afrie, lone and deep.” 

1. Palm— why Palm. Ask for anything else 

so-called. so named ; then why tl^ so 

called! Lead to infer some re- 
semblance. State the fact of the 
likeness. Trees often distin- 
guished by their leaves. Connect 
date with dactyle — a finger-shape 
of the fruit. 

2. Habitats. What places named! Why? 

Araby, Indian TAis tree as though it owy^ito 

Isles. Afric. ■ * have been there. These the native 

lands or habitats of the palm — 
here exotic, there indigenous. 

3. Eastern. ■ Araby, in the East. — Compare 

next veme, ‘^orient mould con- 
nect oriental, orient; east, eastern. 
Ask for opposite terms — western, 
occidentsd, 

4. Waved, Panned, Ask for the assertions. How 

sleep. many? Meaning of waved. — 
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Compare wave of sea — gentle 
imdulation. Fanned— suggests 
motion j both terms suggest 
gentle winds. — ^Look at word 
sleep — ^what does it imply ? Eest, 
no motion — hence a calm. 

5. Southern breeze. Fanned by what? Why 

" southern ” breeze ? Notice land 
and sea breezes. When from 
the sea ? Would it be fanned by 
a breeze from the land or sea ? 

6 . Africlone. Why lone? A place lone that 

has few people. Parte of Africa 
but thinly peopled. 

7. Other words. Connect “ green isle ” with 

verdant isles” and “ Emerald 
isle.” Isle — ^islet— island. Shadow, 
shade — stream, streamlet — ^fount, 
fountain. 

9. Exposition Mylo.— 

Mylo, forbear to call him blest," &c. 

OuTniSE Notes. SPECiMEisrs oe Teaching. 

1. Explanations of 1. Specimen of Examination, 
terms and allusions. By whom is this piece written ? 

ify^oy notice the once Dr. Watts. To whom does he 
common practice of in- speak ? Mylo. What does he tell 
troducing fictitious per- Mylo to do? Forbear to call him 
sonages into both prose blest. Who is it that is called 
and verse, when about blest? He who boasts a large* 
to point a moral” estate. What then is Mylo told to 

Treasures of the west ; do? Forbear to call Mm blest, 
compare with the lines, who only boasts a large estate. 

“I would not change 2. Specimen of examination and 

my native land,” &c. explanaiion. 

Conspire ; usually Mylo is the name of a person — 
taken in a b^ sense ; addxmed. Who was he ? As you 
refer this to its etymo- do not know, I will teU yon that 
logy, implying secrecy ; he was not a real person. What 
here used in the sense then is he ? Where did he exist ? 
to agree. Nowhere. Certainly not j but 
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With golden sand$; tiien how comes lie here 1 The 
compare Heberts author thought teacher. 

“ Where Afric’s smmy Then you might say he existed 
fountains/’ &c. where In the author’s mind ; 

A narrow sold; often yes, or in the author’s tmagina- 
used to designate a nig- tion. Then what sort of pemon 
gard, a bigot, a man would you caU him ? Animagin- 
whose thoughts and ary person. Well, and an imagin- 
pursuits are devoted to ary person is one — who does not 
himself. Compare with reallg exist. Now a person that 
“ large-hearted.” does not really exist is sometimes 

II. llhxstfation of the called 1 W ell, suppose I write 

suljeot^ to bring out a book about people and things 
that people are not to that never existed, what is my 
be judged by their cir- book called ? A novel. Certainly ! 
cumstances, but novels, because the persons 

1. Bring out that it and things are imaginary, are 

is a commonnotion that called woms of fiction. A fiction 
rich people must be is — a thing that does not exist. 
happy ; hence Mylo is What sort of person would you 
made to think so. call those spoken of in novels ? 

2. Trace this to its Imaginary, yes, ox fictitious per- 
origin. Notice how scms, and a fictitious person — is 
riches conspire to make one that does not exist. Who then 
a man great. How peo- was Mylo 1 A fictitious person, 
pie crouch to him, copy That is he never — really existed, 
his saying, doings, and but is spoken of — as if he 

had. 

3. Imagine a man 3. S-pedmen of treaimmt of the 

with richesbeyond con- subject. 

.ception, but with no- Why is Mylo introduced 1 — 
thing else to distin- What did you say Milo was ? A 
guish Mm, all his fictitiousperson,spokenof asifhe 
Noughts in himself existed. Now, how should such 
and his money, — person seem to speak and actl 

{a) From the want Like other people. Certainly, or 
of a pursuit, time they would not be spoken of^as 
hangs heavy on Ms real persons. Then what do these 
hands , fictitious persons do for real per- 

(6) Or, -dissatisfied sons? Stand in their place. Yes; 
with what he possesses, and one who stands in the place of 

he is anxious for more ; others^ is said io—be their repre- 
(c) Or, having no- sentative. Then Mylo is intro- 
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thing to do, what he 
possesses fails to satisfy 
him ; 

{d) Or, miserable if 
people do not pay him 
the deference he thinks 
his due ; 

(fi) Hence infer that 
we ought not to judge 
of people by their cir* 
cumstances. 


duced as — a representative of 
others. 

Whom does he represent ? 

What other people ? What is 

is he told to do ? Horbear, &o. 
What does does this show he must 
have done ? Called rich people 
happy ? Why did he think them 
happy ? Because they were rich. 
Now what did you say Mylo was 1 
A representative of others. What 
others? and so on. 


10. Exposition.'.— Temple of Fame.— >S’emors. 

“ The Temple shakes, the sounding gates unfold, 

Wide vaults appear, and roofs of fretted gold 
Eaised on a thousand pillars, wreathed around 
With laurel foliage, and with eagles crowned.” 

1. Temple.— Connect with root. Literally a small 
space cut off or marked out. Compare with time. Early 
given to the place marked out for religious services, then 
to the building. The temple at Olympia first a wood. 
Compare with Druids’ temples. Mefer also to space 
marked out by augur. 

2. Fame.— with phao, to bring to light, hence 
that which makes known. Temple of Fame. Fame a 
goddess. Befer to G-recian practice of deifying— they had 
gods many. Why represent fame by a woman ? Perhaps 
because women are great talkers and like to spread news. 

3. Temple of Fame.— Such a temple never was. It 
is imaginary. Yet there is such a thing as fame, and. 
many men and deeds of former times are now called 
famous. What did the poet wish us to learn ? 

4. The Temple shakes — ^Eefer to the effects of 
sound, to the crash of echoing thunder. What makes the 
temple shake ? The goddess was usually represented with 
a trumpet, she has summoned her worshippers. Compare 
with ringing the church hells. 

5. Sounding Gates —Gates in a temple ought to move 
noiselessly. But these gates are made to reflect the sound. 
What for ? 

6. Wide Vaults appear.— Connect vaults with its 
root, hence an arched roof. Appl^ to vault of heaven, 
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vaults for the dead. Refer to lads vaulting. Why should 
the temple be vaulted? Arches are for strengtii, hence 
the poet might intend to suggest that only durable fame is 
desirable. Refer also to a trumpet, and how its shape 
aids the sound. Infer that sound issuing from a vaulted 
temple would be louder. 

7. Roofs of Rretted Grold.~Gold is valuable and 
durable. Fretted in architecture means fillets interlaced 
for ornament ; but there is fret, to wear. What is the 
poet’s meaning ? Fame should be for worthy deeds. Like 
ornamented gold it should please. Refer to Sir Philip 
Sydney at Zutphen It should also endure. Gold is 
durable, but fretted gold wouldwear, and not be so fre^h 
in its appearance. Fame loses its freshness. 

8. A Thousand Pillars.— It is a temple for many 
worshippers, hence of large size. Multitudes seek to be 
famous, and great numbers have won fame. 

9. Wreathed with Laurel. — ^Eefer to the consecra- 
tion of the laurel tree to Apollo by Latinus \ also to the 
practice of crowning with the laurel and with olive at 
the Olympian games. This was held to he a greater 
honour than would have been wealthy gifts. The founders 
of the games wished men to live for others, not for them- 
selves. Explain “ Laureate,” and refer to the term Laure- 
ation as used in Scotland. 

10. With Eagles crowned.— The eagle was the 
emblem of Jupiter. The poet intimates that such fame 
should be sought that has the approval of God. 

(The above has been taken from the author’s Art of 
Teaching.”) 


11. G-eographical Reading : — Cumberland.— J miors, 
Pirst he380ii.—Examv)iatio7i and Exposition of Text. 

• I. Examination.— Gather the facts from the class. 
Ask for the meaning of terms explained in former lessons, 
as hill, mountain, peak, valley, stream, rivulet, lake, and 
head or cape. Bring out prominently new geographical 
terms as frith, tarn, fell, pike, and force. 

II, Exposition.— 1. The name. Refer to the old 
name Cumbria, by whom given? Compare with the 
term combe so" common in the cotes wolds. Refer also to 
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tlie explanation sometimes offered of Cumber, " heaped up,” 
a graphic term for part of the county. 

2. OixmbriaiL y-roup.— Applied to the mountains. 
Contrast with Pennine range. Show a picture. Explain 
by means of a clay modeL 

Cumbrian group. South-west part of the county. 
General effect of scenery, endless variety. 

Coal and Iron.— Eefer to the red marl district, to the 
red sandstone and coal measures near Whitehaven. 
Growth of iron pianufacture. Increasing population, and 
Spreading industries. 

Xiead. — Eefer to the principal, near to Alston in the E, 
of the county, of Cross FelL 

The Industries.— Gypsum, limestone, granite, slate 
pear Keswick, coal and iron, coal export, iron making, lead, 
plumbago. 

Gypsum beds near Whitehaven and Carlisle. Large 
exports. Slate of a fine texture near Keswick and UUes- 
water. 

Lead and copper in many parts, especially near Alston 
in the E., N. of Cross Fell. 

Plumbago at Borrowdale, near Keswick. 

Coal and Iron, Eefer to the red marl district, to the 
red sandstone and coal measures, especially between the 
mountains and the sea. Note the growth of population in 
the iron district, and refer to the growth of Maryport, 
Workington, and Whitehaven. The export of co^ to 
Ireland, Scotland, and Me of Man.* 

3. I’ell.— Get the names of several mountains. Eefer 
to occupation by Danes ; cf. Snaefell in the Me of Man, 
and Snowdon. 

4. Tarn.— Descrihe one, and compare with lake. Note ' 
their situations, often the source of rivers, e.g. Derwent. 

Lakes and tarns. Three classes, larger ones as Derwent- 
water, Bassenthwaite, Thirhnere, and DUeswater, Smaller 
lakes as Ennerdale, Wastwater, Buttermere, and others. , 

Tarns, as Overwater, Burmnoor Tarn, S.W. of Scaw 
Fell. 

Trace the Derwent. Source in sparkling tarn in the 
crags at the head of Borrowdale, passes through Skyhead 
tarn, forms Derwentwater, flows through BassentWaite. 
Has a course of about 33 miles. 

6. 'Force. Eefer to torrents, especially after much 
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rain.^ Show that the terms cascade and water fall are 
applied in some places, force in others. Describe some of 
these as seen from a distance — a silver streak of light on 
the mountain side — refer to Southey^s, “ How the water 
comes down at Lodore.” 

12. Geographical Reading:— Oamberland'.— 

SecoTtd Lesson: The County, 

1. Position, Shape, and Size. 1. Position. Give 
direction from London, To what group of counties does 
it belong ? Give parallels 54° 6' to 55° 7'. What extent 
does this give % Then note where the 3° meridian passes. 
Time on this meridian when it is 12 at Greenwich ? Note 
position as regards the sea. What call it on this account I 
Give length of coast, between 80 and 90 miles. 

% Shape. Draw attention to the map. Let them 
notice the peculiar outline. Give that it has been 
roughly likened to a butcher’s cleaver, and by some to a 
climbing bear. 

3. Size. Let a lad measure extreme length and breadth 
and apply to scale, about 74 and 34 miles respectively. 

II. Surface. 1. General. Describe it. Note its con- 
trasts. Three marked divisions. One N. and N.W., beyond 
the Roman wall, low, flat, or undulated. Middle, hiUs, 
valleys and ridges of elevated ground. S.W. and E. 
mountainous. In all parts much varied scenery, especially 
along the rivers 

2. Cumbrian Group. S W. Recall the explanation 
of the terms. Give conception of the grouping. Eix a 
position, say on highland near Arlecdon looking eastward. 
Three groups, so blended as to form what may be called 
tbe outer ring. To the left are the vast masses of Skid- 
daw and the Saddleback, and north of them High Pike with 
spur towards Wigton. Then directly east of our position 
is Helvellyn, and a little northward Dod Pell and White 
Pike. Then to the right forming the boundary southward 
are Scaw Pell and Bow Pell, with the spurs Wry Nose 
and Hard Knot. Betwixt our position and the outer 
ring there are the towering Pillar, Red Pike, and 
Grasmere Pell, with many others of varying heights and 
diversified forms. Show picture of scenery. 

3. Lake District. — Try to give .some conception of its 
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lieauty. Notice lb.e grouping of the lakes and towns. 
Describe the objects t£at would arrest attention in walks, 
drives, or sailings. Note the crag, the torrent, the cascade, 
and the force. 

(a) The Western Lakes —Describe approach to 
Ennerdale from Whitehaven. Note the hills skirting it. 
Walk along its shore of two miles and a half, and mention 
its depth of eighty feet. Looking across we see Eed 
Pike, and a little to the S.E. the Pillar. Go to the point 
of the lake where the Ehen issrues, follow its course to 
Egremont. Then go southward and turn to examine 
Wastwater, and to climb the monarch of the group, Scaw 
Pell. 

(h) The Derwent Basin — A little north of Scaw 
Fell, amongst the crags at the head of the Borrowdale 
region, are the sources of the Derwent and of its tributaries 
the Greta and the Cocker. Many of the small streams 
forming these rivers flow from tarns. On the east of 
Borrowdale Fell the Greta forms the large lake of Thirl- 
mere, two miles and a quarter long and 108 feet deep. 
Westward the Cocker forms the lakes of Buttermere and 
Crummock, the latter being three miles long and 132 
feet deep. The Derwent itself forms Derwentwater, 
amidst scenery of surpassing loveliness, and Bassen- 
thwaite. Some miles below the latter is Coekermouth, 
and near the mouth of the Derwent, Workington. 

III. Industries. 1. Minerals.— Gypsum beds near 
Whitehaven and Carlisle. Slate of fine texture near Kes- 
wick and Ulleswater, Lead and copper in many parts, 
especially in the east, near Alston. Plumbago near Kes- 
wick, Coal, especially in the west, worked under the sea 
at Whitehaven. Iron along with the coal measures and 
in other parts. Note the large increase of population in 
the iron district. 

2. Ports. — The exports are fibced by the industries. 
The chief port, Whitehaven. In the time of Ehzabeth it 
was a small fishing village of six houses. Other ports are 
Workington, Maryport, and Silloth, besides smaller ones. 
Much coal exported to Scotland, Ireland, and Isle of Man. 
Also packet stations. Eeference also might be made to 
Barrow, just out of the county, as owing much to the 
mineral wealth of Cumberland, 
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13, Exposition:— Peter and the Tribute Money. 
— Matt. xvii. 24 — 27. — Seniors, 

1. Words and Allusions. 1. Capernaim.— Thh 
was^ the ordinary residence of our Lord and His family 
during the period of His ministry. See Matt. iv. 13, and 
hence account for their application. Compare \nth Luke 
ii. 3, 4, and hence infer that the tribute now demanded 
was not of the same kind. 

Tribute, Explain the difference between “ tribute and 

tax,” Compare “ custom ” and " dues.” Compare Luke 
ii. 1 — 3 with Matt, xxii 17 — 20, in order to ger the Scrip- 
tural use of the term “ tribute.” 

J esus prevented him.” Peter comes in anxious to in- 
form his Master of the demand for the tribute, when 
J esus, before he has time, introduces the matter ; thus 
showing His omniscience. Compare with Luke vii. 39, 40. 

Of whom do the kings of the earth take custom or 
tribute ? ” The argument which these words introduce 
shows the sense in which the term “ tribute ” is used. It 
is not in the sense in which the term is used in Matt. xxii. 
17, for then the argument would have no force. Kefer to 
the half shekel tax for religious worship, Exod. xxxviii. 
20. The tribute now demanded (didrachma) is of the 
same value, about fifteenpence ; and was doubtless the 
same tax. Hence the force of our Lord’s words, “ Then 
are the children free.” 

“ Then are the children freeT Our Lord here asserts His 
Sonship. Compare John ii. 16. 

Offend. Eef er to the ordinary meaning of the word, and 
show that this is not its Scriptural meaning. Compare 
Matt. V. 29, 30 ; xxviii. 6, 7 ; 1 Cor. viii. 13. 

_ “ Go thou to the seaT This miracle may be considered 
simply as another illustration of our Lord’s omniscience ; 
or it may be considered as showing that with His 
sovereign power ; in which case reference might be made 
to Mark iv. 41. 

II. Incidental Inferences. 1. The narrative gives 
an illustration of Peter’s character, from which a caution 
might be urged against rash assertion. 

2. The passage brings out forcibly our Lord’s poverty, 
and is the only instance on record where He exerts His 
divine power for His own personal benefit. Compare Matt. 
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iv. 3, 4. Hence a lesson of acquiescence in God’s provi- 
dence. 

3. Our Lord turns every incident of His public life to 
the advancement of His great work. , In this transaction 
He shows His <prop&r divinity ^ — 

{a) By His knowledge of what had taken place between 
Peter and the coUeetors. 

(2>) By the argument that, because the tax was for the 
service of His Bather’s house, therefore He, the divine Son, 
was free. 

(c) By the circumstance of the fish. 

III. Obtief Lessons. — ^To form topics of inference and 
illustration after the previous explanation. 

1. Submission to established authority, even when that 
is wrong, if the matter is indifferent. 

2, Yield our rights, suffer wrong even in our intercourse 
with others, rather than throw hindrances in the way of 
theii’ salvation — “ lest we offend.” 

14. Scripture G-0ogra]?liy ;-~Tli0 Chosen In 
heritanoe. — Deuteronomy xi. 10 — 12. — Smiors, 

I. We have here a brief description of the land of Pales- 
tine, then chiefly known as the land of — Canaan. Why so 
called 1 Gen. x. 15 — 20. At the time spoken of here it 
was in the possession of the Canaanites. Yniose was it now 
to become ? On what ground did they lay claim to it ? It 
had been promised to Abraham, Genesis xii. 1 — 7. When 
children possess that which was their father’s, they 
obtain it by inheritance. Now see Numbers xxxiv. 2. 
Hence it was called the land of Israel. 

II. Why did God give this land to Abraham and his 
seed? 

Here notice why God chose Abraham, and the object 
He had in view. It was that in him all families of the 
earth might be blessed. This was to be done, 1st, 
maintaimnff the hncnvUdge and worship of the tme God 
among his own posterity; 2nd, hy diffusing it abroad 
through the nations of the eaeth. 

These are the two points which led to the selection of 
this country. 

HI. God would choose that land which was best 
adapted to secure His design. Now look at several 
points. 
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1. The mixture of different nations— nations unlike in 
their customs, hahits, and worship — has a tendency to cor- 
ruption.^ Men more easily learn that which is evil than 
that which is good. Hence the warning to the Israelites 
not to mix with the people of the land. How to save the 
descendants of Abraham from this exposure, a land would 
be selected which was — difficult of accm. 

2. If there was a necessity for them to go much among 
other nations of the earth for the necessaries, or elegances, 
or luxuries of life, they would also be exposed to corrup- 
tion. Hence the land chosen should ’h^—fruitful, and 
should contain all that was desirable for necessaries, 
elegance, or luxury. 

3. As a part of the divine design was ultimately to dif- 
fuse from them the knowledge of Himself and salvation— 
the land chosen should he conveniently sUuMed and mil 
adapted for this purpose. Now apply this to the land of 
Canaan or Palestine. 

(а) It is so situated and surrounded by natural barriers 
as to h^^ery diffikult of access. On the south and east are 
the deserts or Arabia and Syria ; on the north the moun- 
tains of Lebanon ; and on the west the Mediterranean 
Sea. Now the great monarchies and vast populations of 
ancient times were beyond all these land boundaries. 

(б) It was a fruitful land, Numb. xiii. 27 ; Deut. viii. 
7 — 9. The spies brought a aood report of the land ; to 
this they were constrained ; they gave, as their subsequent 
conduct shows, an unwilling testimony, and therefore it is 
the more to be relied upon. Now some idea of the 
capability of the land may be inferred from the fact that 
in the reign of Nero, according to the testimony of Jose- 
phus, there were present at one Passover 2,700,000 
persons. 

(c) In its position it is nearly in the centre of the land of 
the three great cordirmUs. It was at no great distance from 
any of the kingdoms celebrated in ancient times, and yet 
was not so connected with them as to make its position 
dangerous. Surrounded as it was with the great popula- 
tions, it was in the most favourable position, when the ful- 
ness of time was come, for the blessings of revelation and 
redemption to be diffused thence among all the dwellers on 
the earth. 
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15. Scripture Greography:— Jerusalem.— Psalm 
xlviii. 1—3. — Seniors. 

Of all the places in the Holy Land none excite so much 
interest, or have connected with them so many engrossing 
associations, as its capital, Jerimalem. The capital of a 
country embodies the very character of that country ; hence 
Jerusalem, as the capital, would be linked with the object 
for which Palestine had been selected as the residence of 
God’s peculiar people, and hence we might infer that it 
also would be a chosen place. It was so, 1 Kings xi. 32. 

1. Its Early History. — The notices are few and scat- 

tered. It is supposed to have ’hQ&Tifcmnded by Melchizedek, 
Gen. xiv. 18. It was the scene of the offering of Isaac, 
Gen. xxii. 2 ; also 2 Chron. iii. 1. In the time of Joshua it 
was in the possession of the Jebusites, Josh. xv. 63, and was 
known as Jebusi as well as by the name of J erusalem. Josh, 
xviii. 16. ^ It was, with the exception of the stronghold of 
Mount Zion, wrested from them by the tribe of J udah, Judg. 
i. 8. It became a part of Benjamin’s possessions, Josh, 
xviii. 28, and was subsequently made the capital of the 
country by David, 2 Sam. v. 5 — ^9. ^ 

II. It was the Scene of the Special Worship of 
God.— It was chosen, — 1. .is the v&pository of the arh 
of the covmant^ 1 Chron. xv. 1 — 4, mid of the law. The 
two tables of stone and the original books of Moses were 
placed in the ark, Deut. xxxi. 24—26. 

2. Fof His worship. For that special worship which 
was designed to keep Israel in remembrance of the great 
design of their existence as a separate people, to make a 
profound impression on their minds of the evil of sin, 
and to keep alive the hope of a Messiah. This special 
worship for the whole people occurred three times a year, 
Deut. xvi. 16. 

HI. It is Remarkable for its Associations with 
our Saviour. 

_ Though our Saviour is only recorded to have made five 
visits to this place, yet here some of His most remarkable 
discourses were delivered, and in it, or in its vicinity, some 
of His most splendid miracles performed ; while the most 
thrillingrecoUections are connected with the brook Cedron, 
the garden of Gethsemane, the Dolorous Way, Calvary, 
and the Mount of Olives. 
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lY, It was a Type of the Church of God.— 1. 
suck it was the flace of His special presence. Here were 
the Temple, the Ark, and the Shechinah. 

% As a type it was emhlemaiic of the GhurcKs security. 
It was well secured ; on three of its sides it had a deep 
valley, known as those of Jehoshaphat, Hinnom, and 
Gihon. It was surrounded also by mountains. Built on 
hills surrounded by valleys, and these again by moun- 
tains,^ it presented an appearance of compactness and 
security, which excited the admiration of aU beholders, 
Psa. exxii. 3 ; exxv. 1 — 22 ; Lam. iv. 12. It was well 
adapted, then, as an emblem of that security which is 
promised to the Church, Matt, xvi 18. 

3. Of its heaidy^i Lam, ii. 16. And the Church is to be 
presented to God without spot or wrinkle or any such 
thing, Bev. xxi 2 — 23, 

16. Bible Lesson;— The Worldly Man.— Ezek. 
xxvii, 26. — Seniors. 

1. Introduction — ^This is a description of Tyre and 
of its doom. God is unchangeable. Hence we may learn 
that as God treated Tyre so will He such as live like it. 
Here we have the picture of a worldly man, under the 
figure of a ship and a voyage. 

II. The Pool.— 1. Befer totheopeningof 

the chapter. A picture of a beautiful ship, then a transi- 
tion from the ship to its merchandise, then a gorgeous 
picture of Tyre in its prosperity, then a reference to 
Tyre placed in an unexpected and most unlikely situa- 
tion. 

2. The Application. — A worldly man — Ms horizon 
bounded by time — confined to earth. Of. Bunyan’s pic- 
ture of the man with the rake. Note the folly. He 
stands on the shore of a boundless ocean. On this he has 
to sail, yet he spends his time in heaping sand or gather- 
ing shells. Such a man was Esau. What does God say 
of* him ? ^‘Esau have I hated.” Esau as the representa- 
tive of worldliness. God hates it. The friendship of the 
world is enmity with God. Listen again. To such a 
man God said, “ Thou fool!” Give the case of the king 
who gave a staff to his fool. 

HI, The Danger. — Thy rowers have brought thee.” 

1. It was unexpected. “Great waters.” Befer to 
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ancient navigators iingging the shore, not venturing far 
from land. Great waters denote an unusual position, 
unexpected, unanticipated. A true description of a 
worldly man. His danger comes as a surpise. It is so 
often on earth, as in speculation.^ The rich fool said, 
** Many years.” God said, " This night.” 

2. It is his own hringing about ^ “ Thy rowers.” Who 
are these ? (a) His desires. Desire of money, desire of 
pleasure, desire to he thought somebody. (5) His habits. 
Habits are things formed. The term is taken from dress. 
Habits ought to be servants, but thejr become masters, 
and often tyrants. Illustrations — drinking, smoking, 
hasty speech, (c) His companions. He does not like to 
displease them, or he is afraid of their sneer. He is led 
astray. Give instances. 

IV. The Ruin.— 1. The Agent. East wind. Of. Psalm 
xlviii 4 j Jeremiah xviii IV. Hence irresistible. Against 
the east wind there the rowers have no power. Shall a 
man contend with God ? Cf. Job xxvii. 19 — 22. 

2. The Time. “In the midst of the seas.” Note the 
position of time — eternity past— eternity to come. Cf, 
Wesley’s “Lo on a narrow neck of land.” 

3. The Picture. “ Broken.” How fearful ! Not stranded. 
Bring up the picture. “ Then rose from sea to sky the wild 
farewell,” “ Broken in the midst of the seas.” No hope- 
far from land — no rescue. “What shall it profit a man 
if he gain the whole world and lose his own soul 1 ” 

17. Bible Lesson:— The Claims of Christ- 
Matt. xxii. 42. — Seniors, 

I. Introduction.— What thvrik ye of Christ. An 
appropriate question then and now. Then, 4,000 years 
of preparation, patriarchs, ritual, prophecy, punishment, 
general expectation. Yet when He came He was doubted, 
disbelieved, rejected, crucified. How so 1 Because they 
had false notions. Now, for nearly nineteen centuries 
Christ has been preached— but to how few known ! 

II. His Claim — Weought to think of Christ 1. He 
is the subject of the Bible. This book contains history, 
biography, poetry, philosophy, morality, prophecy, — but 
its chief character is, it is a revelation from God. It gives 
knowledge not otherwise attainable — the origin of man — 
origin of evil— the reason it continues— the resurrection— 
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and future judgment. The Bible is the history of Jesus 
Christ. He is its golden thread woven throughout — ^His 
name or His work shines on every page. 

2. His earthly history. .Angels announce His birth. A 
star guides men from the east. At His baptism the heaveim 
open and God claims Him as His Son — every step of His 
life is marked by miracles — diseases flee at His touch — 
devils obey His word — ^the waves are still when He 
speaks— the gi'ave gives back its dead. He went about 
doing good.” Look at its closing scenes-^the agony in the 
garden — ^the conflict on the cross — ^the darkness — ^the 
earthquake — ^the rent veil— the resurrection— and the 
ascension. 

3. Who is He f Hever such a one. Before Abraham was, 
I am. The earth had a beginning, He had none. He is 
God. He is also man* He is the Mediator between God 
and man. 

^ III. Our Views.— As we think of a person, or value 
him, so we act. 1. Anxiety to he saved. The gift of God 
shows the value of man. If rightly seen, there will be 
earnest desire to have it. 2. Faith in Him,. If we know 
Him we shall trust Him. Ko danger from which He can- 
not save, no guilt which He cannot remove, no enemy He 
cannot conquer, no sin from which He cannot save. 3. 
Love to Him. Love begets love. If we think we owe Him 
little we shall love Him feebly. But if we see Him as He 
is to us, we shall love Him much. 

18. Bible Lesson :—T]ie Bent Veil. — Matt, 
xxvii. bl.— Seniors, 

1. Introduction. Behold! An expression of sur- 
*prise. There has been a strange and a significant event. 

II. Wbat Happened, l. The veil was Go<Ts dmgn. He 
directed how it was to be naade, and showed its pattern to 
Moses. It was a gorgeous piece of work. Bine linen, blue, 
purple, and crimson, embroidered with chemhim. 

2. Its flace. The tabernacle and the temple had a holy 
and a most holy place. Hhe veil hung between the two. 
It was there as a screen. It could easily he moved aside, 
but it was not to be touched. It shut out everybody from 
the holiest of all. It also hindered them from seeing what 
was in it. There was the symbol of the divine presencq 
80 it shnt out from thai. 
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3. The. Yearly Kote the daily offerings and 

where made. Eefer to the day of atonement. The solemn 
occasion. The national gathering. The sacrifices. The 
entering within the veil with blood. 

4. What This veil, designed by God, pre- 

served with such care, which had hung through the 
ages, needing no renews, a perpetual miracle, was now 
torn. There stood the priest at the altar of incense — ^he 
starts— his eyes fix— his knees tremble, his spirit quails— 
ioi' the veil is tom. Surely it was by the hand of God. 

III. When it Happened — ^Eead the 51st verse. 

1. The Cry. — “ A loud voice.* What was the cry ? It 
is given by John. “ It is finished.” What is finished ? 
We cannot tell all that cry meant, but we may be sure it 
meant the sacrifice is finished. 

“ *Ti3 finished ; the Messias dies, 

Cut off for sins, but not His own ; 

Accomplished is the sacrifice. 

The great redeeming work is done." 

2. The Death.— Yielded up the ghost.” It was His 
own act. It is finished referred to more than the death of 
the body. The Father had bruised Him. The sword had 
awaked, (a) Look at Heb. x. 20. Here the veil was 
a type of the jlesh of Christ, i. e., of His human nature, 
not of His body only. Hence the veil hiding the she- 
chinah was a t^e of the human nature screening God. 
(6) Note the high priest offered the sacrifice before he 
p^ed within the veil. So Christ having rent the veil of 
His flesh appeared in the presence of God for us. 

3. The Tvme. — Note that the two events occurred at the 
same instant. The rending of the veil of Christ’s flesh was, 
the moment when the veil of the temple was torn in two. 

IV. Why it Happened.— 1 . Because the md had 
come, — Bites and ceremonies having served their purpose, 
now cease. They were types, that which they typified 
had now taken place. They were shadows, here was the 
substance. They were symbols, here was the reality. 

2. Because now there is access to God. The veil had hung 
for ages to show that God and man were separated ; that 
man was justly excluded from His presence. But now 
there is a nyht of access. The barrier has been removed, 
and God by tearing the veil cu^hnmaledged the right. 

3. Because now there is a fight of personal approach. 
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The old system was one of vicaiious worship. Now 
the minister has no greater right than the people. The 
old system admitted one^ the new all. No minister can 
draw nearer than any of the people. All are on the same 
footing. 

4. Bemme now there no lirnii to time. Not now 
once a year, nor once a day. We cannot come too fre- 
quently, we cannot ask too largely. Them it was dea^ to 
go in, n(M it is death to stay out. 

17. Bible Lessons The Throne of Grace.— 
Heb. iv, 16. — Seniors^ 

1. The Throne Itself. — 1. Here we are told of a 
throne ; a throne, you know, is— seat of a king. If 
a person is raised to a throne, what would you say he had 
received? Dignity. Yes, of coui^e, we should say that 
dignity had been — conf^ed %pon him. But he has 
received more than dignity. Well, he can now do many 
things that formerly he could not ; then he has received 
— power. (Here might be shown, if necessary, the ideas 
connected with kingly authority in the lands of the Bible ; 
then resuming — ) You would say that a throne, in figura- 
tive language, is — an emblem of power. 

2. What would you suppose such power was for? 

(Various answers dealing with which the children should 
be led to educe that) it is to punish the evil-doer. Now 
when a person who has a right to do so, punishes the evil- 
doer, he is exercising Well, suppose a man breaks 

the law, say he robs a house : now if he were known, and 
no notice taken of Mm, what would the people do 1 
Clamour for justice. Yes, and if he were punished, there 
would be — an exerdse of justice. Certainly ; then a king 
possesses power for purposes — of justice. And now we 
may say that a throne is an emblem of justice. 

3. Well, just so of the throne of Gon. It is an emblem 
of. 'B.m— power, for God is odl-powerful or omnipotent. It 
is also an emblem of — His justice, and the Bible declares 
that justice and judgment are the habitation of His throne. 

4. But the throne spoken of in our lesson is called — the 
throne of grace. What is grace? You remember the 
apostle Paul on his way to Damascus. He was going, as he 
had done before, to commit murder, but he was stopped, 
and what did he receive from God ? Fardon. Then you 
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would say that he was treated— aa he did not deB&rve^ 
he deserved— hut received—jparc^ow. N o w turu 
to the first epistle to Tim. L 14 ; what does Paul say he has 
obtained ? Grace ; so that grace is — receiving what we do 
not deserve^ or it is receiving— ; so that grace some- 
times means — merc^, and a throne of grace will be a place 
where you may obtain mercy. 

5. Y eSj but you remember that a throne is also the emblem 
of-^*^w^wc ; so that a throne of grace is where you may ex- 
pect both justice and mercy. It is where justice and mercy 
are united. You do not obtain the — om without the eth&r, 

6. But how can that be % Let us see. A boy breaks a 
law, and he is punished, that injustice ; he is pardoned, 
that is — meroy. Now I want to know, can there be justice 
and mercy at the same time ? No. You think the boy 
could not be hoXh.— punished and pardoned. Neither can 
he ; yet a throne of grace is where there are "ho^—^ustice 
and mercy. _ Suppose a boy to break a rule of the school, 
and I tell him to stay in, that i^~justice; if I let him go, 
I show — mercy; now I want to exercise mercy, and yet oe 
just. How can I do it ? (Here introduce the anecdote 
of the king and his son, who each lost an eye, from respect 
to law on the part of the father.) This accomplished it 
partly, but was not exactly the thmg. "Well, suppose now 
another boy was to stay in his place— Mew the offender might 
go free. Yes, his offence would be punished hut he would 
escape. 

Now yon know that our gracious Lord and Saviour 
desus Chrmt just did for us what we suppose this little boy 
to do for his schoolfellow, He suffered — in our stead. Y es, 
never forget when you read of Gethsemane and Calvary 
that J esus was then dying in our stead, and because of that 
•^there is a throne of grace, ' 2 ^. throne where the guilty can 
be shown ho^—justice and mercy. 

11. The Blessings Dispensed. 1. Wliat have we 
to come to this throne for f Mercy and grace. Yes, we 
have to come for mercy— Jeeawse we are dinners. Day by 
day we must seek— for day by day vre-sin. Just 
as we have been taught to pray daily, "Forgive us our 

fvoBTuaats/ac! ” 

2. But we are also to come for — grace, (Here show 
from the ease of Paul, 2 Cor. xii. 9, that grace is 
sometimes used to signify strength.) A hoy gets another 
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boy to do wrong, it may be to tell a — lie\ now this 
boy wbo does what another tells him — u a weak hoy, he 
cannot — redst temptation. Now suppose God helps him to 
do so, then we say He has given him— grace is — 
/b?’ the weak. Now, as we are tempted daily, and as we 
are all — weak, we must come— /or graee daily. 

III. The Manner of Approach. How are we to 
come ? Let us come — boldly. Now what sort of a per- 
son is a bold person ? Yes ; he is not afraid, or a bold 
person is one — without fear. Then to come boldly is to 
come — without fear. Yes ; we must not — be afraid when 
— we come to God. 
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n. EXAMINATION QUEOTIONS, 

(hUected from, the Minutes (f the Committee of Council 
on Education. 


1. State the method by Trhieh you endeavour to obtain the co- 
operation of your scholars in securing order and discipline- 

2. Write an essay on the connection between moral and intellectual 
traming. 

3. "V^at rules are most important for the moral training of 
children? 

4 What kind of children give most trouble, and how are they best 
kept in order ? 

6. Write an essay on the best way of training children in habits 
of truthfulness and industry. 

6. Describe the arrangements by which you would prevent waste 
of time, correct indolence and inattention, and promote a general 
tone of cheerfulness and willing obedience. 

7. By what exercises are habits of attention best cultivated? 

8. Write a theme on ‘‘ As is the master so is the school.” 

9. On what qualities in a master does the good discipline of a school 
depend? 

10. State the considerations that should he present in the use of 
praise. 

11. What is the force of rebuke ? How should it be tempered ? 

12. What do you understand by the emotions of action? How 
may tl^ be made available in the diseiphne of a school? 

13. iLow will you train your pupils in habits of good behaviour ? 

14 What are the advantages of exercise and dril ? 

16. Give directions as to an apprentice on the discipline of a class. 

16. ’^^y IS example stronger &an precept? 

17. Enumerate the punishments used m schools, and show then 
adaptation to their respective ends. 

18. How will you deal with cone^tS? 

19. Show the relation of action to precept. 

20. What kinds of examples should be used in moral instruction? 
Give reasons. 

21. Distinguish between “sympathy of numbers” and “public 
opinion.” 

22. How will you proceed to form a good “ public opmioa m 
your school ? 
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EXAMINATION QUESTIONS. 


23. Write an erisay on the use of imitation in discipline. 

24. Shov the necessity of autliority to school discipline. 

25. What are the difficulties in training the will? 

26. How will you estabhsh habits of order and obedience ? 

27. Write an essay on rewards and punishments. 

28. “A master who has to punish frequently is unfit for his 
position.” Prove this. 

29. Write an essay on the duties and rewards of schoolmasters. 

30. Write an essay on the privileges and responsibilities of school- 
masters. 

31. What are the advantages of home lessons? What lessons 
would you appoint as home work? 

32. What means will you adopt to secure (a) regular, (6) punctual 
attendance? 

33. What different plans have been proposed for the organization 
of a school ? 

34. What do you understand by the organization of a school? 
How would you organize one of 80 children ? 

35. What is classification ? How would you proceed to classify a 
new school? What forms of classification would you employ ? 

36. What must you do to form a good time-table ? 

87. How would you organize a school of 130 children ? 

88. How would you organize a mixed school? What special 
regulations are required for such school ? 

39. How may you best eombme evening classes with day schools 
where there are no pupil-teachers? 

40. What uses do you make of the black-board in reading, spelling, 
WTitmgjand arithmetic ? 

41. w hat is the proper use of parallel desks and of a gallery ? Give 
dimensions for their construction. 

42. What registers are required in school-keeping ? Give a speci- 
men page of each. 

43. What should the registers record, for the master, the managers, 
and the Government respectively P 

44. What particulars have to he supplied from the registers for 
Form IS, ? 

46. How must the registers be kept to supply accurately and readily " 
the particulars for Form IX. ? 

46. When should the class registers be marked? What checks 
will you have on their accuracy? 

47. What is an average ? Give full illustrations of it. 

48. How do you find average attendance for a week, for a quarter, 
and for a year? 

49. How do you find the average amount (a) of each child’s 
attendance ; (6) of each child’s payments ? 

50. What methods have been proposed for giving first lessons in 
reading ? 

51. What plans have been used to teach children reading after 
they have mastered easy words P 

62, Describe clearly your method of teaching the alphabet, and to 
read words of one syllable. 
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53. Describe one of tbe follomag metliods of teacMng to read 
(cj) The name metbod; (6) the phonic method; (c) the iook-and-say 
nethod. 

64. What ia the use of learning to wata when learning to 
read? 

65. Wha*. ia the object of simxiltaneoas reading ? How may ita 
defects be supplied ? 

So What are the weak points in class reading when it is imli- 
vidual? ^ 

5/. What are the qualities of good reading? How may they be 
Obtained? 

68. How will you deal with indistinctness and slurring? How 
will you teach right accentuation ? 

69. Describe a good set of reading books. Why do you tl-iink them 
good? 

60. Grive instructions as to a pupil-teacher on the management of 
a class xn reading, 

61. What are the disadrantages to reading and spelling from the 
neglect of explaining the reading lessons? 

62. State the arguments for and against the use of spelling-books. 
What is a good spelling-book ? 

63. What are the chief difficulties in learning to spell ? 

64. Give the advantages and disadvantages of transcription and 
dictation respectively. How may the defects of each be guarded 
against? 

66. How do you conduct a dictation lesson ? How do you teach 
punctuation ? 

66. What are the first lessons in writmg that you would give to 
young children ? 

67. Describe first lessons in penmanship. What must receive 
chief attention? 

68. Compare Mulhauser’s method of teaching penmanship with 
that of Locke. Which do you prefer? 

69. What use would you make of the black-board for teaching 
writing ? In which classes would you use it ? 

70. What are the best copies for children in small hand? How are 
they best set ? 

71. Analyze the forms of written letters, and state the order in 
which you would take them, 

73. What are the quahties of useful penmanship ? How is each of 
them to be secured ? 

73. Describe first lessons in arithmetic. 

74. How will you teach children to write down numbers cor- 
rectly ? 

76. Distinguish between numeration and notation, and give fvv 
method of teaching them. 

76. Describe a good system of mental arithmetic for the several 
classes of a school. 

77. What means must you adopt to seciixe an intelligent and rapid 
progress in arithmetic ? 

78. How would you teach a child to draw a map ? 
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79. Wtat advantages accrue from lessons in geography in an ele* 
mentary school ? 

80. How would you teach grammar in an elementary school ? 

81. What instruction in grammar do you deem most appropriate 
for poor children ? 

82. What is the best method of teaching history ? 

83. Distinguish between simultaneous teaching amd simultaneous 
answering. What are the defects to he guarded against in both ? 

84. What are the advantages of collective lessons? 

86. What do you understand by notes of lessons ? 

86. What are the characteristics of a good lesson? 

87. How would you get a pupil-teacher to keep his class in 
order ? 

88. What are the points requiring attention in class manage- 
mentP 

89. On what principle do you draw up notes of a lesson P 

90. To what points would you give your attention if required to 
criticise a lesson P 

91. What do you conceive the best method of questioning ? 

93. What is the use of ellipses ? What is to be guarded from in 
their use ? 

93. What do you consider teaching to consist in ? ^ 

94. Distinguish between teaching, instructing, informing, and 
learning. 

95. What artifices should be employed to keep a class attentive ? 

96. What uses should be made of the black-board m class teach- 

IBg? 

97. What would be your practice in relation to the difficulties of 
lesmei'-aP 

98. What i& the best way to become a good schoolmaster f 
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